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ires, Merely, or Tire Mileage? 





Do you consider this, Mr. Automobile Tire Buyer? 
Staunch endurance, large mileage —are these your requirements? 





endurance, mileage 
Then you must look to what counts most—what are the tangible values—what the purely imaginary 
: benefits— what determines the service you will get for your money. 








Ask your own judgment what manner of quality has given 


» 
12 Yi 12 Years 
of Scania pH din Onl 7 of Conceded 
Supremacy TIRE S Supremacy 


No purely ‘“‘talking point’’ values have done this. The foremost position of Diamond ‘Tires is 
maintained because the users of 








Diamond Quick Detachable Clincher Diamond Straight Side or Hookless Tire Diamond Regular Clincher Tire Diamond Fisk ‘‘Bolted-on’’ Tire 
Tire and Rim and Rim. Also called Mechanical and Rim and Rim 
and Dunlop type 
Diamond Clincher Tires — Diamond Mechanical (Dunlop type) Tires— Diamond Fisk ‘Tires — Diamond Straight Sided or 
‘‘hookless’’ Tires have always received Tangible benefits,—Diamond quality and Diamond mileage. 
You may select the type of tire, the kind of fastening and the rim. 
There is nothing exclusive, no matter who makes the tire, about these details. We will furnish whatever you prefer. 


The exclusive feature which we alone can furnish is 


Diamond Quality 
THAT COUNTS. | It gives you the lowest per year and per mile tire cost. 
sensei we aie Quality and Quantity of Rubber, Cotton, Workmanship, Experience and Skill into Diamond Tires to an 




















a me years “of such i have th nc (as they also explain) Diamond Supremacy, and it could be accomplished or 








accounted for in no other way. 
——— Pte. Bel 


When you buy Diamond Tires you get more for your money—more rubber, better rubber, much thicker treads, tires 








that last longer, puncture rarely, stone bruise less easily—things that COUNT! Not mere talking points which cost the 














manufacturer nothing and cleverly distract your attention from the real issue. 





New tires, new rims, new fastenings, new talking points, often cleverly presented, often to the uninformed most. plausible, 
—come and go, but Diamond Quality and Diamond Supremacy, hand in hand, have remained constant and will continue so if we 








are right in fixing our attention on the essential principles— 


Excellence in Materials and Design; Abundance of Material—No Skimping; No Misrepresentation, Direct or Indirect; 
and The Same Kind of Apples All Through the Barrel 
It goes without saying that it costs us more to make Diamond Tires as they are made than if they were thinner, lighter and weaker. 
We have to ask more for them from the automobile manufacturer? ‘That is why some builders refuse to furnish Diamond Tires when you specify them. 


You know that manufacturers of high-priced cars without exception will furnish Diamond. 


DOES THAT SUGGEST NOTHING TO YOU? 


























Service and Mileage—These Are What We Are Selling The 1911 Show Season Gave Diamond Tires The Same 
ge Conspicuous Place They Have Occupied For * Tears 
Diamond Tires do give greatest mileag This Company is best prepared to give you service aot 
To assist in ipplying it we have stores al service stations in 54 principal citic Your dealer can - n New York, Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia, and all the leading automobile shows, Diamond 
always get for you promptly any size or type of tire --casings, tubes, Diamond repair sleev« Tires equipped more of the cars exhibited than any other tire, the total figures showing 727 cars on 
Diamond cemeniless patches, etc. Our own men are in these stations, located as noted below, to Diamond rire s and 43114 cars on the highest competing make. Twenty-two other makes of tires 
give you information and to see to it that you get good tire service have divided the remainder 


Some Printed Matter that gives Va'uable Information about Tire vores Expense, Etc., on Request. Ask for Booklet AA 


THE DIAMOND RUBBER CO., AKRON, OHIO 


Stores and Service Stations in the Following Cities: 


Ni Me BA RK MINNEAPOLIS ATLANTA PROVIDENCE, R.I POLEDO, OHIO DES MOINES. IA OMAHA, NEB 

Ke SAN FRANCISCO HOUSTON ALBANY. N.Y DAYTON, OHIO MEMPHIS, TENN SALT LAKE CITY, 
PHIL ADELPHIA LOS ANGELES DALLAS BROOKLYN. N-Y COLUMBUS, OHIO OKLAHOMA CITY UTAH 
BUFFALO PITTSBURG SEATTLE WASHINGTON. D.C LOUISVILLE, KY OKLA PORTLAND, ME 
DETROIT CINCINNATI PORONTO RICHMOND, VA NEW ORLEANS, LA SAN ANTONIO, TEX OAKLAND, CAL, 
CHICAGO DENVER MEXICO CITY BALTIMORE, MD JACKSONVILLE, FLA GRAND RAPIDS SAN DIEGO, CAL 
CLEVELAND PORTLAND. ORI NEWARK, N. J ROCHESTER, N.Y INDIANAPOLIS, IND MICH SACRAMENTO, CAL. 
ST. Louis KANSAS CITY SPRINGFIELD, MASS SYRACUSE, N.Y MILWAUKEE, WIS SAGINAW, MICH FRESNO, CAL 


SPOKANE, WASH PARIS, FRANCE 
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The Dinner That's y 


Always Ready Ay 
: 
“a 


If You Want the Beans Het 
Boil the Can 
for 20 Minutes 


















You Can Serve Van Camp's 
Cold in a Minute 


Inviting —Convenient 


Nut-Like, Mealy and Whole 














The Steam-Oven 


Kitchen 
For Baking Beans 


You can’t compete with us, Madam—what- 
ever your skill—in the baking of pork and beans. 


We’ ve spent 49 years in learning how. Our 
chefs are all trained to this one great dish. 


A million women, who are buying Van 
Camp’s, expect us to bake them better than 
anyone else. Our whole future depends on it. 


And we have, above all, the steam oven. 
Let us explain what that means. 


Dry ovens like yours crisp the beans without 
baking. 


There is heat enough sometimes, but the heat 
doesn’t penetrate. Most of the beans—by actual 
test—rarely get over 100 degrees. 


That's not half enough heat to break up the 
food particles. And they must be broken before 
digestion can act. 


As a result, the beans are heavy food. They 
ferment and form gas. You know that. 


We have ovens encased in live steam under 
pressure. They are heated to 245 degrees. 


The beans are baked in very small parcels, so 
the full heat goes through. Every bean for 
hours gets that 245 degrees. . 


= Yan@m a 
National National 


” BAKED 
Dish WITH TOMATO 
SAUCE 


Another advantage lies in our beans. They 


are Michigan grown —the choicest of*the crop. 


‘Then we pick out by hand just the whitest and 
plumpest —beans all of one size. “They cost us 
a million dollars per year more than some beans 
would cost 


Another advantave lies in our tomato sauce 


made of whole tomatoes, ripened on the vines 


Van Camp’s digest. They don’t form 
gas. They are not a heavy food. 


No beans are crisped—no skins are broken. 
The beans come out nut-like, mealy and whole— 
just as all folks like them. 


The tomato sauce is baked with the beans. 
That’s where Van Camp’s get their irresistible zest. 


They come to you ready to serve. Each can 
is sterilized after sealing, so the freshly-baked 
savor remains intact. 


Whenever you are ready to serve that can 
it is exactly the same as though direct from 
the oven. 


Think of the time they save and the work 
they save—those million women who let us do 
their bean baking. 


And think what delicious, digestible beans 
those million families get. 


Beans are 23 per cent nitrogenous—84 per 
cent nutriment. They are Nature’s choicest 
food. Their daily use immensely cuts the cost 
of living. 


Don’t you think it wise to have such a dish, 
prepared in such a way? 


Dish’’ 


RE. BEANS 


Spiced in the rarest way. We could buy com- 
mon sauce all ready to use for one-hfth what 


ours costs. 


You can’t get Van Camp quality without 
getting Van Camp’s. Beans and tomatoes are 
high now, and there are plenty of ways to skimp 
Compare Van Camp’s with other beans— that’s 
argument enough 


Three sizes: 10, 15 and 20 cents per can. 


Van Camp Packing Company ‘“sc* Indianapolis, Ind. 
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IRRIGATION AS IT IS 


Its Boons and Booms—By Emerson Hough 


Q/ 





HEN President Taft was [ me 
in the West on his famous 
tour—the same one in 
which he delivered the 
justly famous Winona speech that 
made Senator Aldrich the absolute 
idol of the United States, as see 
late election returns—one of his 
many duties was the opening of the 
Uncompahgre Irrigation Canal, the 
one that brings water through a 
big rocky tunnel from the Black 
Cajfion of the Gunnison River. Let us 
picture to ourselves that thrilling 
nay, inspiring—scene. In the back- 
ground stand the cloud-topped 
Rockies. In the middle distance 
lies the valley, waiting impatiently 
to blossom as the rose. In the im- 
mediate foreground is a push button, 
adjacent to which stands the stalwart 
form of the nation’s Chief Magistrate. 
The table before him is set with a 














— ire our national Declaration of Inter 
dependence not independence, bu 
interdependence 

The forms of irrigation itself aré 
many You may have your ch« t 
between Government systems and 
corporation systems and private 

tems, and there are many forn 

ipplied irrigation—from canal 
esery nda ai { wells, arte 
Wells, WINCGMIIS, prings, pumping 
by gasoline motors, by electricity « 
by steam. Though once there wa 


abundance of water for almost any 
soil, water now is becoming worth so 


much money that betimes we cart 


it in pipes or hose or cemented 
ditches Surely, having set our 
American hands tothe science of irr 
gation, we shall gi into it thoroughly 


and exhaustively. 


We have alread gone into it to 





the extent ol er nat millions 
figure-four trigger, in such a way that perhaps hur of milli of 
when he pushes forcefully upon the dolla I rgest. engineering 
aforesaid button at the place marked | work re to | 
for him with a star, the gates are found he great re ir dams « 
opened by electric power, the water } Governme ry econstructic 
gushes forth—also forthwith. He which have been put the We 
pushes at the place marked with a within the lecade. The work i 
star; and amid the plaudits of the many « eature 1 large and 
assembled multitude the whole fascinating one and its possibilitic 
bunch goes off for lunch, while the Diidenaiy Gea tie have bowled us over very handsomely. 
desert goes on to blossom as the rose. We like it; in fact, it might almost 
Far be it from a plain man to view with levity such distinguished scenes as this. be said we are crazy over it Already we have run pretty well toward the limit of 
Indeed, let us hasten to say that the entire schedule went through quite as planned. possible exploitation. For instance, engineers say that water-rights have been filed 
The mountains were there--indeed, still remain there; also the valley and the water on four times as much land in the state of Colorado as all the water of the state eould 
and the tunnel. The President was there, and he did push the button, and the waters irrigate. Adjustments, reorganizations and reconstructions will be the next thing for 


did gush forth, and a lunch was had—and a pleasant time had also. The levity, if any, 
must be charged against the engineers in charge of the tunnel. Alas! in good sooth 
these engineers, as is often the case, did not have their work anywhere nearly so near 
completion as they had thought they would. Neither could they ask the President to 
call again. What should they do? That depends. What they actually did was to dam 
back all the waste seepage water of this tunnel with a temporary structure. It was 
this second-hand water that was released from the tunnel by the President with his 
magic touch. It was a perfectly good tunnel, but did not happen to be long enough 
to reach the Gunnison River by some distance. Par conséquence, as we invariably say 
in the Cliff Dwellers’ Club in Chicago, there was not enough water to last very long. 
That was why they led Mr. Taft off to lunch. If only some one had done that before 
he made the Winona speech! 


A Revolution Misunderstood 


HOUGH I deplore as much as any this manner of monkeying with the Presidential 

dignity in this wholly dignified republic, the foregoing is a perfectly fine example 
of irrigation and its possibilities. This art, science or industry is much in the public 
eye today. In practical operation it is nearly always delayed. Moreover, in irrigation, 
things are not always what they seem, and explanations are often in order. 

Irrigation has proved a boon to some hundreds of earnest young writers, who have 
seen alfalfa fields and apple orchards for the first time and have hastened thence to the 
nearest typewriter. It has proved also a boon to scores of de luxe printers, who 
have put out millions of beautiful folders. Lastly and soberly, it has proved a boon 
to thousands of homeseekers and wealthmakers—this without any doubt or question; 
in fact, after irrigation the deluge. Barring the dry-farming regions, there is no place 
for the homeseeker to go except to the irrigated lands. Things come when they are 
due—promissory notes, rent and almost all sorts of things—but happily Providence 
for the most part enables us to meet our obligations. We needed this new art of 
irrigation at precisely this time of our history. 

Irrigation means for us something of a revolution. Incidentally it means for us 
goodby to little business and the individual, and all hail to big business and the 
corporation. Necessitating coéperation, it may in time teach us things in regard to 
socialism which we do not know, although it is to be practiced in a country the last in 
the world where socialism ought to grow. Be that as it may, the principles of irrigation 


the country to consider. 
As to the idea of irrigation, brilliant as we Americans are, we are a few thousand 








years back of the Egypt ans, Aztecs and others. Pharaoh was the original apple king 
and very likely Montezuma made | mone in selling irrigation bonds to the Aztecs 
We owe very much to the Spanish settlements of the Southwest ~— for instance, we ar 
in debt there for the cowpony and the original idea of the irr gation ait With 
these we subdued the old West and the ney 

The first big success in irrigation east of the Rockies, leaving out of the ca yn 
the irrigated ricefields of the old South, was the Greeley project in Colorade ore 
long the sugar-beet, potato and cantaloup idea had spread, so that a ol 
large ditches covered all of southeastern Colorado and even extended ints 
There was a very lusty lawsuit between these two states, which went to the Supreme 
Cceurt of the United States. That tribunal decided that Colorado had seen the 
Arkansas River first and that Kansas had not been substantially damaged; yet the 
court reserved judgment on future complications that might arse regarding a more 
strenuous demand for the irrigation waters of the West In 1902 there were only 
thirty-three thousand four hundred and fifteen irrigation enterprises in the West 
There are two or three times that many today, so eagerly have we gone in for this 


new form of developing our country. 


An Amazing Outlay of Dollars and Dirt 
N A GENERAL way the public is already more or | familar with the figure 


of some of our larger enterprises and knows that these ¢ erprise re man) arid 
are increasing in number. Suppose that we give the figures of one enterprise, the 
largest with which the writer is personally familiar— that lying to the north of the Snake 
River in the Milner District of Idaho. This i only one Of two great enterprises in 


the same part of the country. The equipment for putting the water on the land in thi 
enterprise has been summarized as follows 


One dam, puddled earth, rock facing, 4000 feet long, maximum height 20 feet. 

One dam, puddled earth, rock facing, 8000 feet long, maximum height 50 feet. 

One dam, puddled earth, rock facing, 6000 feet long, maximum height 30 feet. 

One concrete masonry dam, 1600 feet long, maximum height, 35 feet. 

One dam—in course of construction —puddled earth, concrete core-wall, rock facing 
1000 feet long, maximum height 143 feet 
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The Big Bitter Root Ditch, Coming Down Out of Lake Coma 


One concrete masonry dam, extreme height 220 feet; 
length at base 150 feet, at top 465 feet; width at base 
119 feet, at top 20 feet, including parapet. This is 
known as the Salmon River Dam and the cement used 
in its construction would require a train six miles 
long to haul it. 

Six thousand feet of tunnel through rock; 2 miles of 
concrete-lined canal, 60 feet wide, 8 feet deep; 416 
miles of canal formed by masonry walls instead of 
earth embankment, and 1120 miles of canals, with 
865,000 acres of land placed under irrigation canals 
equivalent to six hundred square miles. 

Two power plants, and an additional one under con- 
struction; 120 miles of high voltage transmission 
line-—-trunk line; 150 miles of telephone line—trunk 
line; 50 miles of railroad completed and in opera- 
tion; 40 miles of railroad in course of construction; 3 
hotels in operation; 1 hotel in course of construction; 
5 waterworks systems—in operation; 7 townsites; 2 
banks; 10 towns supplied with electric current for 
light and power. 

Amount of material handled in the construction of dams 
and canals: 

Barth ... . . « « « « 297,000,000 cubic feet 

Rock... .. . + + + « 654,000,000 cubic feet 

Concrete masonry 675,000 cubic feet 


Total » « « « « « « 851,675,000 cubic feet 


To haul the above material would require a train over six 
thousand miles long, loaded 60,000 pounds to the car. 
During the height of the work the payroll ran as high 
as ten thousand dollars a day. 


So far as known, there is no private irrigation enterprise 
in the world that equals this in magnitude and rapidity 
of accomplishment, although it is claimed that some of 
the installations of the British Government in Egypt and 
India are more extensive. Just across the river from this 
development is another, of almost similar dimensions, now 
completed and turned over to the farmers. It is further 
announced that in the same valley, although nearer to the 
headwaters of the Snake River, there is in contemplation 
a yet more tremendous enterprise—one 
placing under irrigation over six hundred 
thousand acres of land; so that, so far ey 
as rows of figures are concerned, America 
certainly can hold her own; for these are 
but a few of scores of large enterprises in 
the West, employing more capital than 
is perhaps generally understood. 


The Settler’s Choice 


'NNHE opportunities of the settler may 
be classified as, first, those offered by 

the Government, under the reclamation 
ct; second, the big corporation enter- 
prises, under the ¢ arey act; and third, the 
irge and small private enterprises, deal- 
ing mostly with lands already patented. 
As between these, the most important 
are the Government and Carey-act proj- 
ects. The rivalry between these two is 
trietly of a Montague and Capulet sort; 
and the way the engineers of the one or 
the other branch of irrigation feel toward 
each other is something worth going miles 
tosee. Say aloud word in favor of Uncle 
am in Boise, Denver, Cheyenne—any 
Western capital and at, once out will 
dart many thumb-biting Carey-act engi- 
neers, who will declare that all Govern- 





i break and fall to pieces. Moreover, it is 
} said that Uncle Sam never has anything 
done on time—and so forth. Per contra, 
you will find many United States recla- 
mation engineers cold and superior when 
you talk of any sort of canal and reser- 
voir building other than the one on which 
they themselves are engaged. 

There is some difference in the appli- 
sation of these two great irrigation sys- 
tems or methods and there are arguments 
for and against each. Under any Gov- 
ernment project, the settler really must 
settle. Up to within thirty days of this 
writing, he would have been obliged to 
assign all of his entry if he cared to assign 
part of it. It takes ten years to perfect 
and patent on Government reclaimed 
land. The settler pays no interest, and 
his water-right is given him at the actual 
pro-rated cost of making the system of 
reservoirs, canals, ditches, and so on. 
There are elements of strength and 
solidity about all these plans of the Gov- 
ernment, which the settler cannot afford 
to overlook. Even Carey-act projects 
lean on Uncle Sam once in a while; for in the proposed 
Warren bill, which did not pass Congress in the last session, 
there was contemplated a legal purchase from Government 
reservoirs of water not needed at the time of purchase by 
those enterprises. Uncle Sam takes his time and he 
employs good engineers. Really the main argument against 
the United States Reclamation Service is that of industrial 
impatience. 

The industrially impatient leaders of Western business 
matters point out that the Carey act gives the settler his 
last chance in America for cheap land, and they give other 
reasons, showing their frank disposition in favor of the 
highly practical workings of the Carey act. They like it 
because it gets action more quickly. On a Carey-act 
project the settler can move in as soon as he is notified the 
water is ready and can buy his land at once for fifty cents 
an acre. Then he is ready, having a title, to borrow 
money —subject, of course, to his water-right. Now, as is 
pointed out by more than one good attorney and business 
man in the West, what the West needs is credit, above all 
things. The Government settler cannot hypothecate his 
land for ten years. The Carey-act man can spend his 
principal and interest right away and, with his early 
mortgage money, buy everything there is to be bought in 
his community—lawyers’ fees, doctors’ bills, hats, caps, 
drinks, periodicals, tobacco, and so forth. The West is in 
a hurry. With Western self-reliance, however, it claims 
that the Carey act puts the burden of interest on the new 
country and removes it from the old; whereas the Govern- 
ment reclamation act leaves the burden of interest —that 
is to say, the carrying charge of settlement —on the older 
communities of the East. The Carey act combines the 
old-homestead idea with the commutation idea—and the 
desert-land idea also. It appeals to the popular craze for 
intensive farming. On the whole, it seems an ideal enact- 
ment for the West and for conditions as they are today. 
It spells hurry, exploitation—sometimes confusion. Cer- 
tainly, also, it spells quick corporate control and, as has 
been said, the interdependence of America. It is dearly 
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beloved of promoters. It would be going too far to call 
this law an absolutely unqualified success. 

On the other hand, the United States reclamation act 
of June 17, 1902, clings to our old-homestead idea. Its 
work is done by funds received from the sale of public lands 
in certain Western states, except five per cent set aside 
for educational and other purposes. The estimated total 
receipts under this act up to June 30, 1910, the date of the 
last report of the Secretary of the Interior, are $65,714,179. 
At that time there were invested of this fund in reclama- 
tion works, $53,781,302. Some thirty-two primary proj- 
ects have been undertaken, besides some other matters 
in secondary projects, townsites, Indian irrigation, and 
so on, 

Even Uncle Sam could not fail to hear the clamor of the 
West for more hurry and more land, so that our staid and 
easygoing financial system has to take on the idea of 
hypothecation after all, not even the resources of the 
Government being large enough to keep up the enormous 
irrigation payments of today. The receipts from funds 
thus obtained not being sufficient, Congress lately 
authorized the issuance of twenty million dollars in 
certificates of indebtedness, repayable out of the reclama- 
tion fund five days after the date of their issue. These 
certificates bear interest; so that any project using them 
would have to pay interest, which is not the case with any 
of the regular United States reclamation projects. 


Water Projects Widely Spread Out 


N ORDER to distribute the funds of these certificates 

properly, a board of army engineers was designated, 
which madeits report subsequently tothetime of the compi- 
lation of the last report of the Secretary of the Interior. The 
recommendation of this engineering board came as a much 
appreciated Christmas present in many Western states. 

Uncle Sam’s experience in irrigation today is much like 
that of the rest of us. He is jolly well spread out, is 
always behind the game with the water in the ditch, has 
his enterprises pretty well hypothecated and can make 
mistakes just like anybody else. He is in line with the 
Western idea, however, when he attaches the interest and 
the carrying charges to the soil itself. Western men are 
confident that the quick increase in values when the 
water reaches the soil will be quite sufficient to take care 
of this detail. It is easily seen that irrigation figures are 
what the Germans would call kolossal-pyramidal. 

There is great danger of an intoxication of figures. 
Certainly we might have a surfeit of them, with all the 
talk that is offered us of the profits of an acre of irrigated 
land—fifty, one hundred, two hundred and fifty, one 
thousand, twenty-five hundred, thirty-five hundred dol- 
lars an,acre, which we are credibly informed may be 
expected as profits from applied irrigation in connection 
with the glorious climate of certain favored localities in 
the West. Softly, calmly. Let us sit down on the sofa 
together and do a little quiet thinking. 

Irrigation does not work miracles any more than dry 
farming does. There have been norevolution and nosudden 
discovery of any irresistible engine for overcoming natural 
difficulties. Now the average yield all over the United 
States shows farm products of a value of only eleven 
dollars an acre. There are only two states whose average 
production runs as high as thirty dollars an acre; and 
these figures include the products of all the older states 

where land is called too high. Farming 
in those states, including the equipment 











ment enterprises are failures —that all 
Government dams are too large, also too 
small, and that without fail they leak, 


Cencrete Section Main Canal Before the Canali Was Cleared of the 


Loose Gravel and Debris 


and the time of the men doing the work, 
is about a five-per-cent proposition. We 
have no license to believe the statements 
of Western enthusiasts who say that irri- 
gation is a five-hundred-per-cent prop- 
osition. It is nothing of the kind. By 
the time all these enterprises shall have 
been paid for and we shall have settled 
down to the sober business of actual 
farming we shall find it much closer to 
a twelve-per-cent proposition than a five- 
hundred-per-cent. The farmer’s time 
must in either case be counted in at a 
fair valuation; and there must be charged 
off a fair amount for interest, taxes and 
depreciation, just as in a laundry or a 
restaurant business, the principles of 
which are precisely the same as those 
of farming, in the East or in the West. 

It behooves us all to hang on to the 
sofa-arms. This is still anew game. Let 
us beware how we buy too many blue 
chips right at the start. Certainly we 
need irrigation and certainly it will do 
for us wonders sufficient. In the last 
twenty years of the nineteenth century 
the renting or tenant classes of agricul- 
tural America had increased fror twenty- 
five to thirty-three per cent. One-tenth 
of our farmers had ceased to be land- 
owners and had become renters. The 
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matter is very likely even worse today. Certainly we 
are increasing the population too fast and with equal 
certainty we are making actual farms too slowly. So far 
as Sane irrigation matters can remedy that state of affairs, 
we cannot welcome them too warmly. None the less, let 
us hold on to the sofa. The only thing certain is that not 
the most unbridled irrigation development can keep pace 
with our unbridled immigration. 

It is the Carey act, as has been indicated, which is 
giving us our greatest expansion in irrigation activity. 
This measure is the idea of Senator J. M. Carey, of 
Wyoming, and was approved August 18, 1894, with 
certain amendments subsequent to that date. Its pro 
visions, as requested by certain arid statesin brief, con- 
template the segregation in these states respectively of a 
million acres in each of United States lands for the purposes 
of reclamation and of patent to settlers, when after twenty 
of every one hundred and sixty acres shall actually have 
been irrigated and cultivated —the whole operation to 
require not more than ten years. The difference between 
the West of Galusha A. Grow, author of the homestead 
law, and that of Judge Carey is easily measurable by a 
comparison of the reclamation act with the Carey act. 
Certainly the Carey act in its working out has shown 
mixed results—some failures and worse than failures, and 
many distinct successes. 


The Wedge That has Widened the West 


N PRACTICAL application, the Carey act is somewhat 

complicated. The United States does not deed the million 
acres of lands to each state, but only lends them, as it were, 
and has control of them up to the time of the final issuance 
of the patent. The state is merely the agent of the 
United States. In turn, the state, in reclaiming this land, 
an choose from and accept the water filings and the 
irrigation projects only of those persons or corporation 
who actually make application. Having selected a com- 
pany purporting to be suitable for a given project, that 
company in turn becomes the agent of the state. The 
reimbursement of the company is determined by the land 
board and other officers of the state, and the company is 
paid by the price of the water-right that it is allowed 
to establish for the prospective settler. In terms of the 
vulgar, the United States passes the buck to the state, 
which, through its political officers, passes it to the con- 
struction company, which in turn passes it to the individ- 
ual buying a water-right under the project— Bill Smith, 
the settler; and then he settles some more. Indeed, he 
settles the whole bill, including interest and corporation 
dividends. 

As this organization presupposes a lien of the water 
contract on the land, we now have before us the whole 
operation of modern commerce, with bonds, stock and 
all. Of course the bondholder and the settler are the sup- 
porters of the entire fabric. Of course, also, the success 
of the project is predicated upon faithful and intelligent 
management from the start to the finish, all along the line. 
This is true under the provisions of the law, even after the 
enterprise has been turned over by the construction com- 
pany to the settlers themselves for operation under their 
own officers and under their own maintenance charges. 
It goes without saying that a great many things can 
happen in so long and so complicated, so human and so 
political, an operation as all this comes to. At least, 
within the terms of its possibilities, there have been vast 
opportunities for de luxe printing and de lure financiering. 
Don’t believe all you see in print, 
not even the photographs. 

Up to June 30, 1910, accord- [ 
ing to the report of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, applications 
had been made by the several 
states amounting to 6,587,508 
acres, nearly three million acres 
having been applied for in the 
year preceding that date. The 
figures are even greater today. 
It is stated that Colorado has 
applied for a large acreage, and 
has eight hundred thousand 
acres pending decision by her 
land board, although the sec- 
retary’s figures, up to June 30, 
1910, do not show so great a 
total. Idaho had a million 
acres and quickly gobbled them 
2ll up; and since then she has 
asked for two million more. 
There are perhaps five and a 
half million acres that can be 
irrigated in Idaho and these 
may be taken in the same proc- 
ess. There are a million and 
a quarter acres now under the 
ditch in the upper Snake River 
Valley and, as has been stated, 
there is contemplated a giant 
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project taking in six hundred thousand acres addi- 
tional. Other parts of the West are following suit 
with very similar figures. 

It should not be understood that all of the great 
irrigation enterprises of the West are working under 
the Carey act. Thus the state of Washington, which 
has no public lands, the railroads and school funds 
having acquired all the public lands first, has no 
Carey-act enterprise. There are also very many large 
private enterprises handling patented lands in that and 
other states. In the Bitter Root Valley of Montana 
there is a ditch seventy miles long, covering some 
sixty thousand acres of land, all of which have been 
patented. Many of the great ranches in California and 
elsewhere are also being broken up under the ditch, 
just as many of the Texas ranches and those east of the 
Rockies are being broken up lor dry farmi g. 

The figures as to patented Carey-act lands are not 
commensurate with those of the segregations. Idaho, 
according to the secretary *s report, has patented only 
157,034 acres under this law. Colorado has no patents 
as yet under the Carey act and at the time of the 
report had segregated only about ninety thousand 
acres. The Carey act is not called a great success in 
Montana, where so many large Government enterprises 
are going forward, and only eighteen thousand acres 
are reported patented by that state. Nevada has 
patented nothing; Oregon only some fifty thousand 
acres; Utah none at all, although she has segregated 
about one hundred and twenty-five thousand acres 
In Wyoming the Carey act has worked out very hand- 
somely, that state, the home of Judge Carey, having 
applied for 1,371,153 acres. It has segregated 965,094 
acres and patented already over ninety-two thousand 

T hese figures are some months back of the present time, 
but as they stand it will be seen that the eager promoter 
has been extraordinarily busy under the Carey act and 
that in many cases he has bitten off more than he can 
properly masticate. They show also the youth and untried 
quality of the bulk of all our irrigation projects. They 
show a nice big mortgage, leading squarely into the future. 
There have been relinquished, even at this date, about a 
million acres of all the acreage applied for— say, about 
one-sixth. Not long ago only 317,864 acres had actually 
been patented under the Carey act. How much tl 
entire segregated acreage has required in total capitaliza- 
tion for irrigation works, no one can tell; and perhaps it is 
just as well that we do not know. It is stated that in the 
state of Idaho alone it will require more than sixty million 
dollars to complete irrigation works now undertaken, 

Obviously, therefore, we are none of us in position yet 
to speak with absolute authority regarding the sucecss of 
irrigation under this act, which is the wedge that has 
opened the last of our empires, that of the arid West. 
Moreover, all these unpatented lands are precisely in the 
condition of a farm with a mortgage onit. The irrigated 
West is owned today by Eastern bondholders and mort 
gagees. Its future is one of faith, hope and six to eight 
per cent interest. It will win if enough new men learn 
the new style of farming methods fast enough to keep up 
with the mortgage money. After all is said and done, in 
spite of all the de luxe printing, these are facts more or 
less stubborn because of their inherent accuracy. 

A man with only a million dollars today is not ace high 
in an irrigation scheme. Bond money has flowed like water. 
Now all that money has to be paid back. Of course 
debts like this are not squared by any sort of necromancy 
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Saimon River Dam From a Point Directly Above the 


Dam, Showing Top, Upstream and Downstream Faces 


except that of hard work. If only it were hard work 
alone that went with the settlement of the West the 
burden of the West were lighter. As it is, there is a 
large incubus of land held for speculation and not for 
development. In one state the figures show that forty per 
cent is thus held idle; in fact, promotion and speculation 
make the curse of Western settlers today. The man who 
reads de luxe printing, without reading between and 
behind the lines, is apt to be lured into believing that he 
is going into something better than a five-per-cent West 
today. Let him take hold of the arms of the sofa. The 
West is no longer a poor man’s country. It is in large 
part literally a rich man’s country. It is far nearer a 
five-per-cent West than a five-hundred-per-cent; and he 
will be safest who remembers this. 


Facts Bill Smith Must Face 


fMHE process of future civilization along these lines is 

going to be precisely that of the industrial combina 
tions of the United States in the East. It will parallel the 
development of our railroad corporations. Thus far we 
have always grown up to the water— have ilways stood 
the increased rate Up to a certain limit, we can con 
tinue to do this. The West has always been capitalized 
by the East, the new country by the old, and in the 


nature of things this must always be so to a certain 
extent. We can afford it when we figure that in one 
state there are homes for two hundred and fifty thousand 
people under irrigation projects and added wealth of five 
hundred millions annually to be dug out from under the 
sagebrush roots; but the 1ecess of it all depends upon 

the splendid army of settlers 

going out to engage in their 


joyous battle with new lands, 
new methods, new conditions 
things wholly u. known to them 
1 their earlier life. It is they 
who must pay all of this debt. 
The seriousness of their task, 
the courage with which they 
are undertaking it and the vital 
importance of their success 
make all little outcries about 
local loyalty to home institu- 
tions look small and cheap. 
Before them and the import- 
ance of their success these 


platoons of figures lessen and 
pale. After all, Bill Smith is 
the man to be considered and 
not the man who does the 
promotion. 

Now Bill Smith can choose 
lands under United States 
reclamation and get a slow, 
square deal. He can choose 
land under a Carey-act project 
and receive only such efficiency 
as is possible under state poli 
tics. He can take land under 
a private enterprise and there 


Continued on Page 42 
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Al CORNER IN SHINGLES 


J. Augustus Redell Whipsaws the Market 


N A SECLUDED corner of the San Francisco 
Commercial! Club grill Mr. J. Augustus Redell 
and Sefior Felipe Luiz Almeida, having dis- 

posed of the black coffee, were deep in a discussion 
of Mr. Redell’s plans for the resuscitation of two 
financial corpses. 

During the progress of the meal a wonderful 
change had taken place in Live-Wire Luiz. He 
was fast regaining his usual reddish-brown com- 
plexion, which, under the strain of pecuniary 
disaster and attempted suicide an hour previous, 
had assumed a sickly lemon color. Now his 
countenance, gleaming through an aura of ciga- 
rettesmoke, was as alert as the face of a cockrobin. 
He leaned across the table and listened attentively 
while J. Augustus unfolded his formula for the 
ammunition wherewith the two scouts of fortune 
were to bombard the red-cedar shingle mills of 
southwestern Washington. 

For some years Sefior Almeida had felt the need 
of a partner to steady him. He had a passion for 
speculation. Previous to his disastrous flyer in 
reinsurance on the bark Willie Rickmers, which 
had taken the last of his capital, he had gone 
into ascheme for the manufacture of wood alcohol 
from sawdust and shavings. Live-Wire Luiz had 
supplied the shavings—in that he had been 
“trimmed” very effectively. He needed a part- 
ner—a good, capable pilot—to keep him off the 
shoals that flanked the narrow channel of accepted 
business standards. A live wire he was, but he 
knew his own weaknesses. He longed for a 
snappy young partner, with whom he might 
counsel in the hour of need—one who could handle the 
buying end of the business in California, Oregon and Wash- 
ington, while Live-Wire Luiz went after the big orders in 
Central and South America. Of all the young men in the 
trade, he would have chosen J. Augustus Redell. And, 
now that the good Sefior Redell had made overtures for 
that partnership, a being reincarnated was Live-Wire Luiz. 
Some subconscious voice whispered that here, in the person 
of Redell, was the financial Moses who was to lead him out 
of the wilderness of debt and ruin. 

For some minutes Redell had been figuring thoughtfully 
on the margin of the bill-of-fare. Apparently the result of 
his computations was most satisfactory, for presently he 
spoke, the while his inscrutable gray eyes made calm 
appraisal of Sefior Almeida—or at least that portion of him 
visible through the smoke. 

* As a general thing,” commenced Redell, “‘I hate statis- 
If I’m doing a good business this year I’m satisfied; 
and I don’t care whether I did a better business two years 


tics. 










“I Tetl You, Luiz, 
Shingles Will Go to Three 
Deliars at the Mills" 









By PETER B. KYNE 


previous or a worse business the year before. But occa- 
sionally statistics, when bolstered up by the proper condi- 
tions of trade, show a most interesting state of affairs. I 
have been delving into the latest statistical report of the 
secretary of the Shingle Manufacturers’ Association of 
Southwestern Washington. I quote from this report: 


Number of red-cedar shingle mills in operation 1 the 

tate of W ashington, Se ple mber 30, 1907 483 
Number of red-cedar shingle mills in operation in the 

tate of Washington, June 30, 1908 289 


“That’s what the panic did to the shingle industry, 
Luiz. It hit them in October of 1907, right in the midst of 
the fall demand, when every branch of the lumber trade 
was simply booming. As a result of the high prices that 
had prevailed for more than a year, a great many little 
lumber and shingle mills came into existence, mushroom- 
like. Most of them were organized by woods bosses and 
mill superintendents anxious to get into the game for 
themselves. They were financed largely on borrowed 
capital. 

“Now, by referring again to this secretary’s report, we 
learn that those four hundred and eighty-three mills were 
supplying ninety per cent of all the red-cedar shingles 
used in the United States. The other ten per cent comes 
from Oregon and northern California. But the panic came, 
prices slumped, loans were called and possibly seventy-five 
of these mills went down and out. Then nine mills, includ- 
ing five of the largest in the state, were 
destroyed by fire and haven't been rebuilt; 
and the rest of the mills that are not now 
operating didn’t have enough cash on hand 
to rmeet the Saturday night payroll—and to 
continue to manufacture at the prevailing 
prices meant bankruptcy. So they shut 
down to await better prices. 

“T have shown you that the number of 
mills in operation has been reduced forty 
per cent. Money has been very tight all 
over the country and there has been very 
little building. Consequently there has 
been no demand for shingles. So, consid- 
ering these conditions, it seemed reasonable 
for me to suppose that the mills which are 
still operating have materially reduced their 
output. Statistics prove that they have 
reduced it thirty-four per cent. 

“Eight months have passed since the 
bottom dropped out. All the loose change 
in the country has been corralled back in 
Wall Street; but, nowthat Wall Street finds 
it is still on the job, it is beginning to let go 
the cash. As a result, prosperity is slowly 
seeping westward. I figure that right now 
the outposts of prosperity are as far west as 


Clean Up Twenty-Five 
Thousand Dollars Profit” 


Missouri River common points, which, by the 
way, take an eighty-seven-and-a-half-cent freight 
rate from Grays Harbor—I mean on shingles in 


ILLUSTRATED BY ANTON OTTO FISCHER carload lots; minimum, thirty thousand pounds. 
“The condition of the lumber trade in the Mid- 
dle West and Southwest, so far as I can glean from 
. oa the trade journals and the reports of salesmen in 
i I Can Seti Tomorrow and . . . 11.. 
that district, shows that it is practically at a 


standstill. Therefore we can assume that, of all 
the shingles shipped into that market thus far in 
1908—and whieh is at least fifty per cent 
than the number of cars shipped in 1907—half 
have been used. The remaining half is, therefore, 
still in the yards. Consequently the stock of 
16’’°—6 to 2, Star-A-Star red-cedar shingles on 
hand in the yards where we intend to operate is 
seventy-five per cent less than it ought to be.” 

Live-Wire Luiz’ slightly bloodshot eyes stuck 
out not unlike those of a crab. 

“Santa Maria!”’ he murmured. “Amigo mio, it 
is beautiful to know dose little statistics. It is 
too easy. When the first rain it shall come in the 
fall, all dose roof he leak together. Everybody 
will say to his dealer: ‘Sefior, send to me pretty 
quick some shingles of the red cedar. My 
hacienda is leak in the roof.” Everybody he buy 
the shingle when there is no stock on hand to fill 
the big orders. Friend of my soul! The price 
will jump 

“You bet it will jump,” snapped J. Augustus; 
“and we'll have a couple of hundred million 
shingles on hand, which we will have contracted 
for at the right time and at the right prices! 
The price is bound to soar. I tell you, Luiz, shingles will 
go to three dollars at the mills. They're selling for one 
sixty-five at the mills today. And Texas will harvest the 
biggest cotton crop in years. Kansas, Missouri, Iowa 
and Nebraska are just groaning under a bumper crop of 
corn and Oklahoma is growing over night like a toadstool. 
Money! Why, they’ll all have money! Every other 
farmer is buying an automobile and the chaps that don’t 
care for autos will be building houses. We'll sell ’em 
shingles—for cash, less two per cent a 

“But,” protested Live-Wire Luiz, his ardor cooling as 
suddenly as it had reached the boiling point, “‘all dose 
smart manufacturers—they are not fools. They will be 
quick to see that point. All will ship the shingles at once 
together. For one month we have good prices; then 
piff! It is gone. It is vamose, this good gravy 

“When I roll the crust for a pie, Mr. Sefior Live-Wire 
Luiz,’’ interjected Redell, and his gray eyes glittered as he 
spoke, “you can bet everything right down to your shoes 
that I'll eat the pie. Of course it will be good gravy for 
those northern mills; but it’s gravy that lacks one small 
ingredient. I possess that. The manufacturers of those 
shingles will be our competitors, yet they will supply us 
with shingles which we wilil sell in competition with them. 
No matter how cheap they sell, we'll undersell them at a 
profit. They make the market for us and we cut that 
market to ribbons on shingles which we buy from them. 
They furnish us with arms and ammunition and then 
declare war. Can you beat it?”’ 

Live-Wire Luiz shrugged his shoulders. 
suddenly into one of his frequent Americanisms. 
me!’’ he demanded. 

And J. Augustus Redell showed him 
facts and figures en the back of the bill-of-fare, on his cuffs, 
on the back of an old envelope. And as he talked, and the 
magnitude of his daring scheme dawned on Live-Wire 
Luiz, the little Peruvian wiped his moist brow with a 
salmon-colored silk handkerchief, without once removing 
his fascinated gaze from Redell’s tranquil countenance. 
Life was very dear to Live-Wire Luiz now; for, with 
Redell as his partner, he held a bludgeon in his hands. 
With that formidable weapon he could face the pirates of 
the trade undaunted, strong in the knowledge that it 
would be an ill day, indeed, when two such wolves, hunting 
together, could not bring down their quarry. 

“It’s very simple,” began Redell; ‘‘so simple, in fact, 
that in its very simplicity lies its strength. I just stum- 
bled on to it. I had a request for a price on a carload of 
red-cedar shingles from a yard in Fort Worth, Texas, a 
few weeks ago, and I rang up the local office of the S. P. for 
the rate from Grays Harbor to Fort Worth. They sent 
me, instead, the rate from San Francisco to Fort Worth. 
You know as well as I that nobody ever thought of shipping 
cedar shingles from San Francisco to Texas. The only 
shipped from San California 
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shingle Francisco is the 









redwood shingle; and the Eastern trade doesn’t take very 
many of them, owing to the lack of direct rail communica- 
tion with the redwood section of California. And it’s 
always happened that you can ship cedar shingles by car 
direct from the northern mills cheaper than by bringing 
them into San Francisco by vessel and then reshipping on 
cars here. 

“I nearly swooned when I discovered that the rate on 
shingles from San Francisco to Fort Worth—or, in fact, 
any Missouri River common point —is only fifty cents a 
hundred pounds. On the first day of January it goes to 
sixty cents, but we'll have made our cleanup before 
that date. 

“You know as well as I that a thousand cedars, properly 
kiln-dried for car shipment, weigh about a hundred and 
forty-five pounds. I know mills that cook them down to a 
hundred and thirty-eight. In figuring a delivered price 
for rail shipment, however, cedars are sold on a guaranteed 
delivery weight of a hundred and sixty pounds to the 
thousand. That’s to provide for a little jerk back from 
the railroads on underweights. It amounts to considerable 
on—well, on a couple of hundred million shingles. But 
that’s merely pocket money. We won't consider that at all. 

“Based on an eighty-seven-and-a-half-cent-a-hundred- 
pound freight rate from Grays Harbor to Missouri River 
common points, a thousand shingles will cost to deliver 
just about “1 

“One dollar and forty cents,”” barked Live-Wire Luiz 
hoarsely. He was a wonder at mental arithmetic. 

“Tn computing freight on shingles for water transporta- 
tion, it is the custom to figure ten thousand shingles as 
equivalent to one thousand feet of 
lumber, board measure. Lumber 
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tail. Already he is begin to twist dose tail. But now? 
Mira! I laugh. I make face at this Sefior Devil 5 

“Don’t!” said J. Augustus gently—‘‘Don’t! He's a 
friend of mine, this same devil; and he isn’t half bad— 
when you're well acquainted with him.” 

For perhaps a minute Redell gazed very thoughtfully at 
his future partner. When he spoke there was no mistaking 
the sincerity of his words: 

‘Before we start, Luiz, you’ve got to promise me that 
you'll never play a horse, or a card, or reinsurance —or, in 
fact, indulge in any form of gambling during the term of 
our business association. The day I catch you at it, we 
part company. I’m not an angel and I suppose this sounds 
a good deal like the pot calling the kettle black, but I'l! 
make you the same promise. It’s you and J. Augustus 
Redell for the legitimate hereafter. I'll take a gambler’s 
chance with any man, but I won’t gamble.” 

“What you call this shingle deal?” purred Sefior 
Almeida. 

“That,” said Redell, “is a battle of brains. And, any- 
how, we can’t lose. The cards are stacked.” 

Live-Wire Luiz laughed. ‘‘ You are such a very funny 
mans,” he said. Then he rose impulsively and stretched 
his brown hand across the table. 

‘I promise,” he said, “on the honor of a Peruvian 
caballe ro.”” 

“It’s a go!” said Redell. “And now suppose we go 
back to your office and fix up the purchase of fifty-one per 
cent of your bankrupt stock. I'll send a notice out to all 
the trade papers this afternoon. We've got just about 
four months to put this thing through. It’s a big job and 





Company. The article stated that it was the present 
intention of the company to broaden materially its sphere 
of action in the local markets, while catering as usual to 
the Central and South American tri rhis job finished 
to his own satisfaction and the unbounded approval of 
Live-Wire Luiz, Mr. Redell called it a day and departed 
for his own fireside and the welco gr f the faithful 
partner ol his joys and 
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freights from Grays Harbor and 
Puget Sound to San Francisco are 
down to three-twenty-five a thousand 
feet, where they’ll stick for several 
months. Hence the water transpor- 
tation on a thousand shingles, Grays 
Harbor to San Francisco, is ——”’ 

“Thirty-two and a half cents,” 
muttered Sefior Almeida in a choking 
voice. He was beginning to see the 
light and it was dazzling him. 

** Add two and a half cents a thou- 
sand for loading on cars at Oakland 
Long Wharf - ii 

“Thirty-five cents,” gurgled Live- 
Wire Luiz. 

“Then add the rail freight on every 
one hundred and sixty pounds of 
shingles from San Francisco to points 
taking a fifty-cent rate. That makes 
the rail freight ——”’ 

“Eighty cents a thousand,” inter- 
jected Live-Wire Luiz—‘‘total, one 
dollar and fifteen cents.’’ 

“And,” J. Augustus concluded 
calmly, ‘‘a differential of twenty-five 
cents a thousand over the direct-rail 
rate of one-forty a thousand. See 
the point, Luiz, my son? We deliver 
twenty-five cents a thousand cheaper 
than the mills that furnish us with 
the shingles; and before they wake 
up we'll have them bound and-gagged 
with ironclad contracts. Whatever 
we can’t sell by meeting their prices 
for direct-rail shipment we'll cut the 
price five cents. We'll make a special 
offer of three per cent for cash. It’s 
customary to allow two per cent, but 
we'll need the cash to pay for our 
shingles. No sixty days’ business for 
us. We can’t stand one day’s wait.” 

Live-Wire Luiz grinned, remem- 
bering the six-hundred-odd dollars 
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that constituted the working capital 
of the West Coast Trading Company. 

Redell continued: ‘Of course, if the oer of this extra 
per cent cash discount doesn’t bring the cash, we can 
arrange with the Marine National to hock the invoices 
with them. We'll buy as many shingles on sixty days as 
we can, but at least half of the contracts will be based on 
two per cent in ten days. All of our sales must be based 
on cash, less three per cent, against sight draft with bill-of- 
lading attached. Our underweights will take care of the 
extra per cent. Are you game for the route?” 

Sefior Felipe Luiz Almeida shoved back his chair, rose 
and bowed with all the grace of a cavalier of old Castile. 

“With a such partner,” he said, with much dignity, ‘I 
go to hell. Much dinero shall the sefior, for who the hum- 
ble Almeida is delight’ to assist, pull from the pockets of 
those men of the shingle mills. Today I have been feel 
much sadness an’ much joy. You say to me: ‘Almeida, 
are you game?’ [I tell to you, ‘Iam.’ I am game to beg, 
to borrow—almos’ am I game to steal--the money to buy 
dose shingle. This morning the devil he have me by the 








He Wonde.ed Just How Much Maisie Knew! 


there isn’t a minute to waste. Remember, that sixty-cent 
rate goes into effect on January first; and if our contracts 
aren’t filled by that date the increased rate eats sixteen 
cents’ worth of profit out of every thousand shingles we 
ship—and the differential is only twenty-five cents.” 

There were still a number of points about the deal upon 
which Sefior Almeida was a trifle hazy; but, since it was 
either the devil or the deep sea with him, he put all doubts 
from him, resolving simply to obey orders and trust to 
Redell to fulfill his gigantic combinations. With Almeida, 
the course to be pursued mattered little. It was results 
that counted. He linked his arm in Redell’s and together 
they returned to the office of the West Coast Trading 
Company. 

By four o’clock that afternoon the formality of the 
transfer of fifty-one per cent of the stock of the West Coast 
Trading Company to J. Augustus Redell, in return for 
which he gave his promissory note for ten thousand dol- 
lars, secured by his stock, which he indorsed to Live-Wire 
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ld Mrs. Redell of his new plans 
e year, Maisie,”’ he announced, with 


is years, “we'll have made the big 
have things as they should be. I'm 


row. Don’t owe a dollar in the world 


sell a hundred thousa 


>» here Then I'll ae 


nd a day very 


it then 
Ny s J. Augustus dogg dly. 

Then what?” 

Augustus very soberly, “that would 





hts went high enough 


1 be ruined —completely 





1 half. We’ 


lumber business and tackle something 
else. But it won't h ippen. l’licharter 
the steam schooners to freight the 
ngle trips, but for 
half a dozen trips. Then, if freights 
go up, I’m protected,” 

Maisie was relieved. She looked 
across the table at her husband; and 
in her tender woman's eyes there 
shone all the unbounded faith and 
love of a good and loyal wife. She 
was tremendously proud of J. Augus- 


} ingle . not tor si 





tus. He was so much smarter than 
the husbands of other women that 
she knew. How like him, she re- 
flected, to checkmate every move 
that threatened his li fattack! It 
was something to be the wife of a man 





among men delight to put her 
shoulder to the wheel and help him 
out of the rut of his business reverses, 
She rose quietly and wer to the little 
china closet, so pathetically bare of 


china. From the bottom of the do 


mestic sale deposit 1 teacup-—she 
drew a compact little roll of hundred 
dollar bills, encircled by a rubber 
band. It was the thousand dollars 





which he had given her the day before, 
alter selling his reinsurance con- 
tracts on the German bark, Willie 
Rickmers. She came to her hus 


band’s side and laid the little green 


Redell shook | head. He had 
given her this mo ey. He could not 
take it back. It was against his code. 
But he softened the rebuff with a lis 
“Tf I should need it badly I'll ask you 
for it,” he said. Maisie knew he lied 


and loved him for it. He continued 
“T didn’t f ght forthat mone Vy, Maisi« 
It came too ea and easy money 
never does a fellow any good It 


don't stick to the fingers and I don't 
want any more of it.” 

Later that night, as he sat before 
the little gas grate, broo ling over the 
past ar d outlir ing his pli ns tor the 

lay before him, Maisie came and 


k of his chair and whispered in his 
sed the angles of his fighting jaw to 
a newer, more hopeful look into hi 


him he sat there, 
the little purring flames. And when 
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o retiring, Maisie heard him mutter 
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business for the next months. It’s sixteen hours a 
day at the strenuous for you and me. When does the 
bookkeeper arrive?” 

“Nine-thirty,” replied Live-Wire Luiz. 

“What do you pay him, Luiz?” 

“A hundred.” 

“T think,” said Redell, ‘that we had better pay 
him a hundred and a quarter and work him twelve 
hours instead of six. You keepa Spanish stenographer 
for the West Coast trade, don’t you?” 

“Si,” chirped Sefior Almeida; ‘“‘she is come at ten 
o’cloek an’ work till four.” 

“| would suggest nine till five for the Castilian 
stenog,” said Redell; “‘but you can suit yourself. 
I don’t need a stenographer. I can bang a machine 
myself and save the expense until we can afford to 
revel in luxury.” 

“What next?” inquired Sefior Almeida, subsiding 
inte his revolving deskchair. 

“The program?” echoed Redell, seating himself on 
the corner of his partner’s desk. ‘* Well, to begin, this 
office is éatirely too shabby for the West Coast Trad- 
ing Company. Now there are three nice offices on 
the fifth floor of the Lumbermen’s Building, facing 
on Market Street. If we take a three years’ lease 
they'll give us the first two months’ rental free. | 
think we ought to have about forty dollars’ worth of 
six-inch gold lettering on the windows; and every stick 
of furniture that goes into those offices should be 
quarter-sawed oak and brand-new. We must have 
new rugs and a pale blue engraved letterhead. We'll 
fix things up richly, but modestly Here, here! 
Luiz, don’t fly to pieces! We get sixty days on the 
whole business and when that sixty days is up we'll 
take thirty more. Do you think we want to send out 
an announcement to the trade without any visible 
signs of prosperity? Do you want those northern 
shingle manufacturers to come down to San Fran- 
cisco to pipe us off and find us in ratty little back 
offices, looking cheap and miserable? Not much. We 
must create the impression that we have money to burn. 

“After we move into our new offices, which will be the 
day after tomorrow, i’m going out to dig up five hundred 
dollars somewhere. Then I’m going north to buy shingles. 
If I’m as successful as I anticipate I'll wire you from Seattle 
before I start back. If you don’t hear from me by the 
first of the month I guess you'd better pay off the help, 
turn the key in the door and fade away toward the Tropic 
of Cancer, for your usefulness will be ended forever in 
decent society in this neck of the woods. All I ask is that 
you sit on the lid until you hear from me. After that I'll 
sit on it.” 

The two days that followed were busy ones in the office 
of the West Coast Trading Company. When, at length, 
Redell and Live-Wire Luiz found themselves ensconced 
in their new quarters and once more ready for business, 
J. Augustus felt a pardonable thrill of pride as he surveyed 
his surroundings. 

They were, indeed, handsome offices. But J. Augustus 
wasted little time in admiring them. He rang up his friend 
Bill Jinks, the marine reporter, and requested that gentle- 
man to report at his earliest convenience. Within the 
hour Jinks rapped at the office door and entered the room 
uninvited. 

“*T sent for you, Jinksy,”’ said Redell, ‘“‘ because I wanted 
you to read this littke announcement which we are just 
about to send out to the trade.” 

Jinks surveyed the splendid offices. 

**Bunk?” he queried. 

“‘Credit,”’ corrected Redell 

Jinks screwed his lean face into a sardonic grin and 
proceeded to read. When he had finished he glanced up 
inquiritigly. 

“Jinks,” said Redell, ‘‘ you’re the only man in the world 
who has the lowdown on Live-Wire Luiz and me. We're 
not as strong as we look and you know it. Nevertheless, 
we have a hen on and I think she'll lay a few golden eggs. 
In September I'm going to need a man to put through the 
chartering of a small fleet of steam schooners and, in addi- 
tion, I'll need a man to keep track of a lot of shipments 
we're going to make. This man must be on the job every 
minute of the time. Knowing cur financial condition, how 
would you like to go to work for us on September first at 
two hundred a month fora starter? It's better than being 
a marine reporter.” 

“T’ll take it,” said Jinks; “‘and mum’s the word. I 
never had a good job yet and I need this one. I'll take a 
chance. Thanks.” 

“Very well,” replied Redell; “that matter is settled. 
Now I want you to do me a favor. I wish you'd sick a 
representative of Bradstreet’s on to me; also one from 
Dun’s, and the local representative of the Lumbermen’s 
Credit Association. I want to see a confidential trade 
report on the reorganized West Coast Trading Company. 
Understand?” 

“They'll be knocking at your office door this afternoon,” 
Jinks answered. “I have a friend who’s credit man in 
a wholesale sash-and-door factory, and I know the sales 
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manager up at the Pacific Log & Lumber Company. 
They'll each put in a request for a detailed report on your 
company and they’ll hand the report over to me as soon as 
it’s received. That’s easily arranged. The oily talky-talk 
never buys you anything with them, but if you keep your 
business secrets to yourself and show a disdain for a rating 
they’ll give you one whether you want it or not.” 

And with this sage advice Jinks departed. At three 
o’clock Mr. Thomas R. Porter, representing the Lumber- 
men’s Credit Association, sent in his card to Sefior Felipe 
Luiz Almeida, president of the West Coast Trading Com- 
pany. Unfortunately Sefior Almeida was not in his office. 
Mr. Redell had thoughtfully sent him out on the street to 
solicit prices on a bogus inquiry that Redell had mailed 
his own company the night before. But Mr. Redell, the 
secretary-treasurer, was in. Would Mr. Porter care to 
interview Mr. Redell? 

Mr. Porter would, and was promptly ushered into 
Mr. Redell’s elegant private office. Redell received him 
pleasantly, but scowled when Mr. Porter stated his busi- 
ness. Yes, he was the secretary-treasurer of the West 
Coast Trading Company; in fact, he held a controlling 
interest in the corporation. Nevertheless, he must decline 
to enter into any discussion of the finances of his company. 
The West Coast Trading Company had been in existence 
several years and its past record was without a blemish. It 
discounted all of its bills. It paid cash. It asked credit of 
no one. It did not desire a commercial rating for the simple 
reason that it needed none. They were too well known to 
the trade; and both Mr. Almeida and himself were averse 
to giving out any information merely to gratify the 
curiosity of a competitor. 

In short, Redell was inclined to be haughty and indif- 
ferent. When pressed for a statement of his own private 
resources he stated that the West Coast Trading Company 
was capitalized for two hundred and fifty thousand dollzrs 
and that he had purchased recently fifty-one per cent of the 
stock—at what price he declined to say. He would state, 
however, that the profits of the company the year previous 
had been slightly in excess of fifty thousand dollars. Yes, 
Mr. Redell had been in the lumber business once before 
and had failed, but he had just finished paying a hundred 
cents on the dollar; in proof of which he displayed a sheaf 
of canceled notes, together with several letters expressing 
the high esteem in which his late creditors held him. 

As a result of this little comedy, which Redell played 
without variation on the representatives of each commer- 
cial agency, Jinks handed him a few days later confidential 
reports on the West Coast Trading Company that would 
have been the envy of men whose wives could have 
bought and sold Live-Wire Luiz and J. Augustus Redell 
for a figure that would scarcely have made a dent in their 
pin-money. 

Redell grinned as he read it. At last he had accomplished 
what he had set out to do. He had won back his credit. 
Three days later he pawned his diamond cuff-links, his 
black-pearl scarfpin and his sapphire-and-diamond ring. 
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They netted three hundred and fifty dollars. Live- 
Wire Luiz was sporting a two-carat diamond shirt-stud, 
the pride of his heart. He gave it up without a 
struggle and it swelled the company’s capital a hun- 
dred and seventy-five dollars, making five hundred 
and twenty-five dollars toward the expenses of 
Redell’s trip to the north. Redell had it changed into 
paper money, cached it securely inside his vest and 
boarded the Shasta Express for Portland. Maisie saw 
him off at the Oakland Mole. She cried a little at 
parting, but on the whole she was very brave. J. 
Augustus wanted very much to take her with him, 
but a dollar was a dollar with the West Coast Trading 
Company, and one could travel cheaper than two. 

The three weeks that followed were dreary ones to 
Sefior Felipe Luiz Almeida. The company’s bank 
account was down to four hundred and fifty dollars, 
and letters from Redell were few and far between. 
Sitting on the lid was disheartening work for the little 
Peruvian. He longed for company. Finally, late one 
afternoon, there came a wire from Redell. It was 
short and to the point. 

“The going is good. Protect my draft for a 
hundred.” 

Live-Wire Luiz smiled the first smile in two weeks. 
He was glad the draft wasn’t for two hundred. A 
“week later Redell breezed into the office, looking a 
little haggard, but hopeful. Live-Wire Luiz embraced 
him and waved him airily into the chair that the 
little Peruvian had just vacated. 

“Friend of my heart,’’ said Sefior Almeida, ‘I make 
you welcome to the lid. Sit on it.” 

“All right, Luiz,” laughed Redell. ‘ Was it getting 
too torrid for you, old socks?” He removed his 
overcoat and sat down. 

“*Any creditors been snooping around?” he asked. 

Live-Wire Luiz flashed his strong white teeth in a 
pained smile. 

“T’ree,” he said; “but always I am out and the 
bookkeeper makes to them a little speech which I 
have inven’ myself: ‘There is no one in to sign a 
check. I[Tamsosorry. You mus’ wait until Sefior Ree-dell 
is return—in two, t’ree days.’”’ 

“All right,” replied Redell doggedly. ‘‘Send them in to 
me the next time they call. I'll handle the wretches. I'll 
make them ashamed of themselves for asking for the 
money that’s duethem. By the way, Luiz, this morning’s 
paper contains a very cheering little piece of news. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has sustained the 
seventeen-cent rate on rough green fir from Willamette 
Valley points to San Francisco and knocked out the 
twenty-five-cent rate in vogue heretofore. That means 
that the railroad companies will have to rebate to the 
shippers eight cents a hundred pounds on every stick of 
lumber shipped under the illegal rate during the past two 
years. About a year and a half ago, when I was a rich 
lumberman, I took a flyer at a sheriff's sale of a bankrupt 
mill at Dorena, Oregon. There was about three million 
feet of yellow fir on hand, and I bought it all at seventeen 
dollars and fifty cents flat for No. 1 and No. 2, f. o. b. cars, 
Dorena. I always had a hunch that the twenty-five-cent 
rate wouldn’t hold; so I paid the freight under protest and 
I still retain all of the original expense bills of my old com- 
pany. It looks to me like a lovely little freight rebate of 
about seventy-five hundred dollars to yours truly. That 
will fix us up pretty nicely, Luiz; andina x 

“A claim against a railroaa!”’ jeered Live-Wire Luiz. 
“T die of such jokes. A year it takes to audit the claim. 
Then the treasurer he have paralysis of that right hand. 
He mus’ get well to sign that little check. Quien sabe? 
Your grandchildren may collect that claim, amigo mio. 
And all the time while we wait that lid—caramba! How 
hot is that lid!” 

“Well, I'll sit on it if it burns the coattails off me,” 
snapped Redell. ‘‘ You're a calamity howler, Luiz! First 
thing I know, you’ll be tipping it off that we’re bankrupt. 
We're not. I wouldn’t take fifty thousand dollars for my 
stock in this company right now.” 

He delved into his suitcase and tossed a bundle of 
documents out on the desk. 

“There you are, Luiz! There’s the life-saver. Those 
are contracts with forty-seven shingle mills on tidewater 
in the state of Washington, and they call for two hundred 
and thirteen million kiln-dried ‘Extra Star-A-Star’ red- 
cedar shingles, deliverable to vessel at varying dates and at 
prices running from one-sixty to one-eighty-five a thou- 
sand. I had to anticipate the market a little in order to tie 
some of those chaps up on contracts. Those shingles cost 
us an average price of one-seventy-five a thousand; and 
since I’ve closed those contracts the market is firm at 
one-seventy f. o. b. vessel, mill wharf. 

“T’ve got those mills tied hard and fast, Luiz. You 
couldn’t find a flaw in those contracts if you used an 
X-ray. Gave each mill a great big dollar bill to bind the 
bargain. I just floated quietly around from one section of 
the country to the other, avoided the newspapers and fixed 
my business up without any fuss and feathers. If they 
fail to deliver, Luiz, we can sue them and get judgment. 
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Two hundred and thirteen million shingles, Luiz! Think 
of the cleanup! I was only going to tackle a hundred 
million first, but the blamed scheme kept working on me 
and the possibilities kept getting larger and larger. We 
ought to clean up seventy-five thousand dollars on this 
deal!” 

Live-Wire Luiz subsided in his chair and stared at his 
partner. He was too amazed to think of the cleanup. 
Away in the back of his head there lurked the dreadful 
thought: What if the market didn’t soar, after all? It was 
too big an order for Live-Wire Luiz. He wanted so badly 
to be game, but he could not. Gameness, as he saw it in 
J. Augustus Redell, did not run in gentlemen from Peru. 
He raised both hands in token of surrender. 

“Ai, ai,” he said sadly; “it is too much. Two hundred 
an’ t’irteen million shingles we have contract’ for and 
t’ree hundred an’ fifty dollars we have in bank. Maybe so 
I am loco in the head. All right! But tell to me how to 
move a such number of shingle on t’ree hundred an’ fifty 
douar os 

Redell gazed at his partner a little sternly. 

““How the dickens do I know?” he asked peevishly. 
“I’m not a clairvoyant. I’m a lumberman and I don’t 
pretend to know everything in advance. Just now I have 
no more idea of how I’m going to get away with this thing 
than a baboon hanging by his tail in the jungles of Darkest 
Africa.” 

“The baboon,” said Live-Wire Luiz, “‘don’ hang by hees 
tail. He sits on it. He have leetle short tail. Perhaps 
maybe he burn him off one time sitting on the lid!” 

‘Very well,”’ laughed Redell; ‘consider the baboon and 
act accordingly. Take care of the Central and South 
American business and leave this shingle deal to me. 
Doing business, Luiz, is like being entered in a Marathon: 
You run until you simply can’t run another step and then 
you jump up and run twenty miles farther. You’re never 
broke until it gets into the newspapers.” 

That afternoon Redell presented himself at the office of 
the claims agent of the railroad and filed a claim for a 
freight rebate on approximately three million feet of rough 
green-fir lumber, pursuant to the recent ruling of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission sustaining the seventeen- 
cent rate from southern Oregon mills to San Francisco. 
That matter attended to, he sought the office of the general 
freight agent. 

“T left a claim for a freight rebate up in the claims office 
a few minutes ago,” he began. ‘“‘It amounts to a trifle 
over seven thousand dollars and I can use the money very 
nicely about the end of the week.” 

The G. F. A. permitted himself a patronizing smile. He 
was sorry for Mr. Redell’s youth and ignorance. 

“There’re thousands of claims ahead of yours,” he 
replied. ‘‘ You'll have to await your turn. Why, man, it 
will be six months before your claim is audited.” 

“Well, it’s up to you,” said Redell easily. “If your 
company cares to freight a trifle of a thousand cars of 
shingles out of Oakland over your lines this fall that claim 
will be audited and paid within a week. If you don’t care 
to do that we won’t discuss such an unimportant matter as 
the shipment of a thousand cars of shingles over your road. 
You’re a busy man and I won’t hother you 
again. I’ll take my troubles and my shingles 
over to the A., T. & S. F.” 

“Nice little romance; but, really, it won't 
do a bit of good.” 

J. Augustus Redell drew the bundle of con- 
tracts from an inner pocket and tossed them 
on the agent’s desk. 

“Skim through those contracts,” he said, 
“‘and see if you don’t get a total of two hun- 
dred and thirteen million shingles. Note that 
they are for delivery to vessel at mill wharf. 
Note, also, that kiln-dried shingles are spec- 
ified and ask any lumberman if it isn’t unusual 
to ship kiln-dried shingles into California. 
Figure an average of two hundred thousand 
shingles to the car and think twice before you 
pass up one huncred thousand dollars.” 

When the general freight agent handed the 
contracts back to Redell he had nothing to 
say; so Mr. Redell departed. Five days later 
he received a ‘phone message asking him to 
call for his check. It amounted to seven 
thousand six hundred and thirty-five dollars 
and forty-seven cents. He took it down to the 
Marine National Bank and deposited it to his 
wife’s credit; and upon returning to the office 
he made no mention of the collection to Live- 
Wire Luiz. This unexpected little asset of the 
Redell Lumber Company wasa personal matter 
and he concluded to refrain from advancing 
any funds to the West Coast Trading Com- 
pany—at least, for the present. If his plans 
failed to mature and the company went into 
bankruptcy the knowledge that Mrs. Redell 
had seven thousand six hundred and thirty- 
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Shortly after his return to the office he went into 
executive session with Live-Wire Luiz. 

**Luiz,” he said, ‘“‘tomorrow will be the first day of 
September. After paying off the bookkeeper and the 
stenographer, we shall have twelve dollars and thirty cent 
left in bank. Tomorrow, Mr. Bill Jinks, a very worthy 
young man, comes to work for us at two hundred dollars a 
month. Of course we don’t have to pay him until the end 
of the month; so you can omit the howl right now. Save 
it until October first. Meantime I’m going to spend that 
twelve dollars and thirty cents wiring a few well-known 
commission salesmen at Burlington and Muscatine, Iowa, 
Kansas City, Missouri, and Fort Worth, Texas, for a line 
on the shingle situation in their territory. I notice by the 
National Lumberman that a fairly active demand for 
Star-A-Stars is reported in the markets of the Middle 
West. That journal predicts a good demand and a proba- 
ble rise of twenty-five cents a thousand, which makes it 
very nice indeed, when we reflect on that two hundred 
and thirteen million we bought three weeks ago at an aver- 
age price of fifteen cents above the market at that time. 
It tends to even things up. However, I want to confirm 
this report; so I'll wire these trade centers. 

“Now, to return to Mr. Jinks. He is to be our outside 
man. He is to attend to our chartering and will watch the 
shingle shipments—and see that they are tallied and prop- 
erly way-billed at Oakland Long Wharf. He will start out 
tomorrow morning and endeavor to charter three steam 
schooners to load shingles at Grays Harbor on or before 
September fifteenth, We have to commence loading 
twenty-five million shingles about that time and three 
boats can get away with that number in one trip each. 
Jinks will also see that the railroad company furnishes 
us with plenty of box cars. He'll have his hands full.” 

“But the shingle—they are not sold,”’ protested Live- 
Wire Luiz. ‘We must sell before September fifteenth. If 
they are not sold we cannot ship those shingle ‘a 

“Right, as per usual,” replied Redell. ‘They aren't 
sold and probably will not be sold before October first. 
I doubt very much if they will be sold then. I want to 
give the market a chance to boom a little before we let go. 
So we'll just ship that first twenty-five million shingles to 
ourselves, consigned to ourselves at Kansas City. Then 
we can sell them while they are in transit and have them 
diverted as we dispose of them. I tell you, Luiz, the 
market’s bound to rise. It’s got torise. It can’t help it!” 

Live-Wire Luiz shook his head. He had never substi- 
tuted nerve for real money and the outlook was too dubious 
for an inexperienced man. 

The answers that Redell received to his telegrams the 
following day were most encouraging. They were all from 
free-lance commission men, thoroughly in touch with the 
slightest vibration of the market, and all reported bright 
prospects for a stiff advance in red cedars. Redell whistled 
around the office until Sefior Felipe Luiz Almeida, marvel- 
ing much at this madness of his gringo partner and nervous 
to the point of collapse, closed down his desk and shot out 
on to the street, to be away from it all. 

On Monday morning Jinks reported for duty. Within 
the week he had succeeded in chartering three steam 
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schooners to load shingles at Grays Harbor at a freight 
rate of thirty-two and one-half cents a thousand, Or 
Saturday he struck Live-Wire Luiz for a: 
advance of fifty dollars, explaining that he had always 
been used to receiving his pay weekly, and that the pa 
sage of three successive Saturdays without the customary 
perambulation of the ghost would break his heart Ihe 
bookkeeper reported one agoiar and e@CiZDALY Cents In loose 
change, penn and stamps stuck together Live-W ire 
Luiz trotted dolefully into his partner’s office and 
figuratively and literally —threw up both hands. 

“It is too much!” he wailed. “This man Jinks—he 
mus’ be educat’; an’ myself—I have not the heart to give 
the lesson. One week has he worked not so very hard 
He is paid by the month; yet he asks of me fifty pesos.”’ 

Redell threw fifty dollars on the table. “‘I guess we'll 


have to accommodate Jinksy,” he said. 
Live-Wire Luiz sat down and looked at Redell. There 


was a worn, hunted look in his eyes that hinted of inson 
nia, a pathetic sag to his shoulders that denoted all too 
easily his mental perturbatior The fight was telling on 


him; and as Redell looked at Luiz he saw that the little 
Peruvian had run his race. He was ready to qi 
a dollar, prov ided he e caped the stigma of fa 

Quickly Redell resolved the matter in his mind \ 
should he make the fight unaided, harassed and worried 
by a partner who couldn't play the game? 








It was not at all 


certain that they would win; but, if they failed, Redell 
knew that Live-Wire Luiz would place the responsibility 
for their predicament on him. He reasoned that in the 
event of failure it would be as easy to bear the entire 
responsibility for the ruin of the company as it would be 
to carry fifty-one per cent of it! And if they won it must 
be through his brains and labor and cash, while Live-Wire 
Luiz shared forty-nine per cent of the profit Redell 


resolved to buy his partner out 

“Luiz,” he said sternly, “‘you’re scared stiff! You're 
dogging it, like a burro instead of a thoroughbred. We're 
up against a hard proposition, which requires nerve and 


brains to win, and already you have parted with your most 


valuable asset nerve. I have not. Now I havea propo 
sition to make you. It’s a big gamble, but I'll buy you out 
You cancel my note that you hold, turn over to me all of 


your stock, together with my stock which you hold as 
security for my note, and I'll take the company over 


myself. I'll give you a thousand dollars cash, and if 1 
carry this thing through I'll give you nine thousand more 
but you'll have to take my word for that. I won't sign a 


note unless I feel pretty certain of being able to pay it 


You will then be relieved of stockholders’ liability and I'll 


give youa job as salesman, so you can sti k right here 3n 
the office, as if nothing had happened, and conduct the 
South American end of the business without worrying 
minute over what becomes of the company. ‘A bird in the 
hand’—you know. I'll not make this offer again.” 


“*Give me the money,” said Live-Wire Luiz. 

“T’ll give it to you tomorrow,” Redell answered. ‘I'll 
have to ask my wife for it.” 

Felipe Luiz Almeida arose and bowed. For him the 
clouds had lifted, for his Castilian honor was safe. As he 
returned to his own office, with the old familiar 
strut, Redell gazed after him and smiled—a 
smile of mingled wistfulness, admiration, pity, 
contempt and friendliness. It was table stakes 
with him no longer and the fight was his. He 


had his credit | 


| < thousand dollars more 
or less—and he had his contracts for the shin 


gles; but he had to meet approximately eight 








thousand dollars in fre ight bills by October 
first, when | rst twenty-five million shin 
gles should have arrived from Grays Harbor 
and been reshipped on cars at Oakland Long 
Wharf. He remembered with a sinking heart 
tl his charter part pulated cash for tl 
freight five day Iter da harge oi cargo 

He arose and in desperation paced the floor 
of his office. For an hour his mind was a 
chaos—a numb, dead thing that went on 


trike and refused duty—and at five o’clock 
he left the office with the problem still un 
solved. Maisie met him in the hall of their 
ttle flat and pulled his stubborn head down 
r shoulder until his rough cheek rested 
against hers, so cool and velvety. When she 
looked up at him there was a little mist in hi 
gray eyes, but the old bantering debonair 


mile was playing around the angles of his 





fighting Jaw. Being wise, she said nothing. 

The ’phone rang and Redell answered, It 
was Jinks, over at Long Wharf. 

“The Umpqua is in with nine million,” he 
said, ‘“‘and you haven’t given me shipping 
instructions on her cargo. How about it?” 

“*Consign them all to our company, Kansas 
City. I'll sell ’em in transit and have ’em 

vitched. Any trouble getting cars?”’ 


Continued on Page Si 
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WESTERN WOM. 


By WALTER V. WOEHLKE 


IONEERING is an elastic term. 
P: covers a multitude of conditions. 

What appears to be pioneering —life 
reduced to first principles and below—to 
the man or woman accustomed to electric 
cars on, above and below the street, to 
high buildings and higher rents, to late 
lobster suppers and penitent breakfasts, 
may seem like camping in the space just 
outh of the pearly gates to him who has 
bueked the sagebrush or broken the sod 
of a Dakota homestead. Jt all depends 
upon the angle of vision, upon the line 
ot approach. ‘To illustrate: 

John Thornbow ran a dairy farm in 
lowa for thirty years. At the end of the 
three decades he sold out and went West 
with a competence, two rheumatic legs 
and a stubborn, wheezy case of asthma. 
He settled in a litthe Quaker town near 
Los Angeles, bought twenty acres of land 
and proceeded to raise alfalfa. 

It was ninety-six in the shade—and 
shade was scarce in the vicinity of the 
alfalfa stacker. John Thornbow mopped 
his moist brow with a red bandanna 
handkerchief of ample proportions as he 
descended from the load. 

“Yes, it’s a bit warm today,” he 
issented; “‘but this dry heat ain’t so 
bad. It’s tolerable; and it doesn’t lay 
you up with rheumatism like those bliz- 
zards back East, when you’re tied to 
the tails of thirty cows that want to be 
milked at three in the morning and afternoon seven days 
in the week, with the reg’lar farmwork thrown in for good 
measure between milkings.” 

The red bandanna once more traveled across the red 
forehead and down the deep, straight lines of the lean 
cheeks. 

* No, sir; heat or no heat, this is what I call living. Just 
enough wark to keep an old man busy, a house right in 
town, with nice neighbors all around, and an electric car to 
go to the city whenever you feel like it—that’s what suits 
me, even if land is high and the days in summer are hot.” 





Hunting for Opportunity 


MILE and a half from Thornbow’s alfalfa patch lies 
a lemon orchard of twenty acres, the light-green rows 
of the trees swinging in straight lines down the slope of a 
tawny hill to the plain that loses itseif in the thin haze 
overlying the distant ocean. Between the trees in the 
lower part of the grove a crew of Mexican pickers was at 
work under the direction of an American foreman, who at 
the moment was listening deferentially to a silver-haired 
woman dressed in immaculate white from the point of the 
lace parasol to the tips of the dainty shoes. 
“This practice of picking undersized fruit must cease 
immediately 
The low-pitched, modulated voice had a decided ring of 
imperious command that caused the Mexicans to hurry 
nervously, as though the lash of a whip had cracked 
threateningly. 
‘‘T issued an order against the practice this morning and 
i intend to have my orders carried out. Please call the 
man over there’’--the white parasol indicated a Mexican 





Part of the Largest Watnut Grove in California 
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A Double Line of Pampas Grass Fianks the Approach to the Ranch 


House of the Woman Farmer 


trying unostentatiously to bring the sheltering foliage of a 
tree between his shrinking form and the lady in white 
“and let me have your ring.” 

The foreman perspired freely, not altogether on account 
of the temperature. Searching through his pockets, he 
produced the lemon ring, handed it over and rounded up 
the dodging picker, ordering him to deposit his half-filled 
picking bag at the feet of the silver-haired woman. Three— 
four lemons she selected rapidly, slipped the ring over 
them, held them out in her gloved hand to the foreman 
and dropped them contemptuously to the ground. 

“See that any man who picks undersized fruit or fails to 
handle it carefully is discharged this evening, Mr. Jenkins. 
Good day.” 

In the cool, octagonal living room, flooded with mellow, 
subdued light from the high cupola, the woman farmer 
dropped the cloak of imperiousness. Opening the tall 
French doors leading to the broad veranda, she beckoned. 

‘Let us sit out here. Our daily breath of Paradise, the 
seabreeze, is about due and I cannot afford to lose a minute 
of it.” She leaned back in the deep chair and pressed 
her hands to hereyes. ‘“‘Isn’t this heat like a foretaste of 
Purgatory? It simply overwhelms me. I flee to the sea- 
shore whenever it comes, but unfortunately I have to stay 
on the ranch now and supervise the monthly picking. We 
are tillers of the soil, you see—servants to the fragrant 
lemon; and the lemon is an exacting taskmaster.” 

She gazed over the green sea of treetops that spread 
evenly down the slope below the veranda. 

“Yes, the view is beautiful!’’ She smiled wearily. “I 
suppose one should be truly thankful for this climate 
about which every one raves; but, after all, there are 
things besides landscape and climate of which a human 
being stands in need. Congenial friends, 
music, drama, art, the mental stimulants, 
the culture of the large Eastern cities—not 
to mention the conveniences, the service, the 
social life; for the surrender of all these, 
view and climate are not a sufficient recom- 
pense, in my opinion. If it were not for the 
compensation of real work well done, for 
the concrete reward of faithful effort fur- 
nished by these responsive trees, I think 
this frontier life would be unbearable.” 

From the presidency of a large and fash- 
ionable Gotham club Mrs. Ellsbee was 
promoted to the ranks of successful women 
agriculturists five years ago. Financial 
reverses were the cause of the promotion. 
They induced the family to close the New 
York house and travel West in search of 
opportunities, the head of the family, a 
learned scientist, innocent as a babe of prac- 
tical business, wisely allowing Mrs. Ellsbee 
to take charge of the expedition. In Los 
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LIN FARMERS 


from Manhattan’s verdant pastures, and 
proceeded deftly to corral them. Gently 
he led them to the lemon. Rolling his 
eyes ecstatically, he pointed to the glori- 
ous climate resting miles high upon the 
twenty acres, swept his long arms over 
as much of the panorama as he could 
cover and invited them to inspect the 
magnificent soil and the wonderful trees. 
They did; and they caught the artfully 
aroused fever of contagious enthusiasm. 
Never had they seen lemon trees of 
such size and spread—so large that they 
touched each other and barely allowed 
room for the party to squeeze through. 
In neighboring groves the trees seemed 
puny by comparison. And the fruit! 
} The trees were laden with glowing yellow 
| lemons as large as oranges — as grapefruit 
| even; so large that specimens sent to 
New York friends were not recognized as 
lemons. Nor did the landdealer forget 
to go into raptures over the ease and 
rapidity with which, on account of the 
steep pitch of the slope, the orchard 
could be covered with water from the 
highest point. That evening a family 
council was held, at which father, mother 
and two young sons voted unanimously 
to invest the family funds in the lemon 
venture. 

“Imagine four persons crowded into 
three little rooms, one of them a kitchen, 
with none of the most rudimentary com- 
forts of life—not even a faucet in the house. The water 
main terminated outside—at the edge of the road. A 
bench, a washbasin, soap and towels were placed along- 
side of the faucet; and every morning the family per- 
formed its ablutions by the roadside, in full view of any 
one choosing to look on. A servant, of course, was out of 
the question until the new house was completed. Really, 
I do not understand how we ever stood this backwoods 
life.” 

When Mrs. Ellsbee took charge of the ranch in the 
“backwoods,” with an electric line in easy reach, with 
grocers, butchers, laundry-drivers and milkmen venturing 
into the howling wilderness every day to deliver their 
wares to the intrepid pioneers, she was thoroughly versed 
in the difficult art of sitting down gracefully, of choosing 
the proper variety of fork and spoon at the psychological 
moment. But of the lemon she knew only that its juice 
entered into the composition of cooling drinks dispensed 
mainly at Bar Harbor and in the Adirondacks. However, 
there were the neighbors, anxious to correct the deficiency 
in Mrs. Ellsbee’s early education. 


What Came of a Bad Bargain 


“TT SEEMED as though the dam had broken and a 

reservoir of good advice was engulfing me,” she said, 
the shadow of a smile playing about her mouth. ‘They 
were all so kind, so anxious to help me out of the depth of 
my ignorance that the flood of conflicting counsel nearly 
drowned me. Finally I managed to stem the tide and 
went directly to headquarters for guidance—to the mana- 
ger of the packing house owned and operated coéperatively 
by the local growers.”’ 





J 





Angeles a benevolent landdealer smacked 
his lips, shook the reefs out of his purse 
when he saw the unbranded herd, fresh 





The Home of the Woman Who Organized the First California 
Corporation, Officered and Managed Exctusively by Women 
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The manager was a rude, heartless individual, who 
utterly failed to appreciate the beauty and value of Mrs. 
Ellsbee’s phenomenally large, bright-yellow lemons. He 
admitted that they looked pretty on the trees, but as to 
getting real money for them - Heshrugged his shoul- 
ders and explained that lemons allowed to ripen on the 
tree and to grow to the size of oranges are worthless; that 
they must be picked green, before their diameter has 
reached three inches; and must go through a complicated 
process of sweating and curing before they develop the 
juice that goes into the lemonade pitcher. 

Neither did the large size of the trees impress this 
unfeeling mentor. They needed pruning badly, he said. 
At least one-third of the top, a wagonload of branches for 

ich row, should be cut out at once, unless the owner 
Cesired to grow wood rather than lemons. Also, he made 
inquiries concerning the sizable stream of water bubbling 
merrily along the county road, below the orchard, that 
was being irrigated. With grave face he averred that the 
county road — nothing growing thereon— needed no irriga- 
tion; and he pointed out that the expensive water, lifted 
from the riverbed miles away by two relays of pumps, was 
hastening at top speed down the straight furrows of the 
orchard, without penetrating into the ground. When Mrs. 
Illsbee recovered from the intermittent shocks adminis- 
tered by the packing-house manager she discovered that 
she had paid top price for the most-neglected lemon grove 
in the district. The former owner had given up the fight 
because he could not make the orchard pay. 

“I probably would have sold out, even at a loss, after 
| discovered the true state of affairs,’ said Mrs. Ellsbee, 
“if | could have found a buyer; but 
lemon groves five years ago were 
looked upon with scorn by knowing 
investors. So I started in to learn 
the lemon business; and the first 
lesson—the magic response of the 
sensitive trees to good, intelligent 
care and attention —fascinated me 
and opened my eyes to the possi- 
bilities of profit if we could obtain 
good prices for our crops. The work 
was hard to one not used to it; but 
I should not have minded it if I had 
been ten years younger.” 


A Fair Exchange 


T COSTS money to bring rundown 

citrus orchards into good condi- 
tion. Professional pruners who know 
their business command good wages 
and sixteen hundred trees are not 
trimmed in a week. Fertilizer is 
an expensive commodity; and the 
installation of a new irrigation sys- 
tem, following instead of cutting 
across the contours of the land, made 
further inroads into the family’s 
exchequer. Fortunately for the 
strong-box, the complexion of Cali- 
fornia’s lemon industry changed from 
a jaundiced yellow to a healthier 
tone shortly after the New Yorkers’ 
investment. The industry was pass- 


her the little home standing upon a five-acre plot planted 
to young citrus trees just beginning to bear full crops. Not 
much else she had, either in cash, business experience or 
knowledge of citrus culture. 

What chance of success would this comfortable home- 
body have had in a contest of wits with a galaxy of keen, 
shrewd fruit buyers and speculators? How much revenue 
would her five acres have yielded had she been obliged to 
consign her crops at random to commission houses twent) 
five hundred miles distant, after paying a commercial 
packing house a profit for preparing her fruit for the 
market? Her friends advised her to sell out and invest the 
proceeds in a first mortgage at seven per cent. An offer of 
four thousand dollars for the five acres was made, but the 
lady refused to sell. 

“I figured that four thousand at seven per cent would 
bring about five dollars a week; and it seemed to me that I 
could do better with the grove, even if I had to hire every 
stroke of work done.” She removed the spectacles from 
her nose, patted the white hair brushed straight back from 
the forehead, reached for her knitting and shifted the 
rocker closer to the sunny window. ‘Well, I joined the 
association; and I did do a heap better’n five dollars a 
week. Not that I made big money out of the grove, but it 
produced enough income to keep an old woman comfort- 
able. And if I wanted to sell out now I could get three 
times the price they offered me then,” she added. 

The exchange sold Mrs. Thompson's crops for her and 
saw to it that she received full market prices and every 
penny of the proceeds, deducting only the actual selling 
expenses. The local association picked her fruit, sorted, 











ing out of the experimental stage. 
Its product had been improved until 
it was the equal of the imported 
fruit; and the California Fruit 
Growers’ Exchange, the coéperative agency marketing 
more than half the California citrus crop, was turning its 
attention to the hitherto neglected lemon, establishing a 
special organization to push the sale of the hoodoo fruit. 


Lemon groves rapidly caught up with orange orchards in * 


point of profit and even forged ahead of the golden apples. 
Today Mrs. Filsbee’s twenty lemor acres have grown to 
thirty-five and her grove has become the show place of the 
district. Her youngest son is to take charge of the ranch 
as soon as he graduates from the agricultural college; 
meantime the industrious trees are laying the foundation 
for another box at the opera. 

Coéperation, by strengthening the hands of the weak, 
has given the citrus districts of California more than their 
share of women farmers. Every community throughout 
the orange belt can boast of at least a dozen women who 
personally look after their orchards, and the number of 
women horticulturists is constantly growing, largely in 
consequence of the passing away of the men who started 
the orchards. If competition in the selling end of the busi- 
ness were unrestricted only the exceptional woman would 
be able to make a citrus property pay. Under the old big- 
bug-eat-little-bug conditions, Mrs. Fanny Thompson, for 
instance, would no more be raising citrus fruit today than 
she would be skimming over the orchards in an aéroplane. 

Mrs. Thompson is close on to threescore-and-ten. She 
fills a large rocking-chair comfortably and there is no guile 
in her kindly eyes. She moves slowly and her movements 
of late are few. Seven years ago her husband died and left 


Picking Citrus Fruit on the Ranch of the New York Clubwoman Who Was Handed 


an Overgrown Lemon and is Making a Fortune Out of It 


graded, sized and packed it at cost, supplied her wit! 
fertilizer at wholesale prices, and assisted her in the cul 
tural problems she had to solve. Without this division of 
effort, whereby the services of high-priced experts in the 
packing and selling ends of the business were placed at her 
disposal, she would have been obliged to subsist on five 
dollars a week. 

Though codperation has lightened the burden of respon- 
sibility resting upon the shoulders of the women ranchers 
in the citrus districts, it has not taken away all of the 
load. There is still left the problem of producing the 
maximum amount of good fruit at the smallest possible 
expense, and this problem develops curves and twists 
as hard to straighten out as the kinks in a bulldog’s tail. 
Trees become sick; they must be fed with the right kind of 
fertilizer; the soil must be irrigated at the right time in the 
right manner; it must be cultivated; the trees must be 
trimmed and pruned, an operation requiring much expe- 
rience; scale pests must be fought unceasingly—and a 
hundred things, big and little, crop out and demand the 
ranch-mother’s immediate attention. 

Three sisters—school-teachers from Illinois—sat down 
in a nest of these problems when they attempted to bring 
up a ten-acre orange grove. The oldest of the trio, a tiny 
woman with cool, steady eyes, came out in advance, 
obtained a position, invested the combined savings of the 
three in ten bare acres costing twenty-five hundred dol- 
lars with water, borrowed money, bought young trees, 
had them set out—and returned East to bring back the 
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two other partners. A disagreeable surprise awaited them 
when they arrived, six months later. The man left in 
charge of the property had vanished and nearly all of the 
young trees had died of thirst, forcing the teachers once 
more to go to the expense of planting the area 

A reservoir in the mountains supplied the water for the 
orchard. After a series of five consecutive dry years 
t] 
the teachers had to pay twice over, this time for a well to 
supplement the deficiency in the gravity water. A third 
of the orchard was badly damaged by the industrious shears 
of an inexperienced pruner, who trimmed the orange trees 
into rosebush shape and nearly destroyed their usefulness 
intil time had replaced the branches he cut off. One 
expense alter anot her deferred the expected profits; and it 
was ten years before the orchard began to pay interest on 
the large capital invested in it. 





e supply became insufficient to go around. Once more 


Even today, after the ten acres have been brought to 
such a high state of productiveness that the property could 
not be bought for less than thirty thousand dollars, the 
management of the small orchard often calls for exertions 
undreamed of in less troublesome enterprises. Some- 
times, On a@ Summer evening, one may see two diminutive 
figures wander through the orchard by the light of a 
lantern, up and down the black rows of trees, from dark 
until dawn and beyond. One of the two figures is the new 
Jap learning the right way to irrigate the orchard. The 
other small person is the ranch manager in extraordinarily 
short petticoats, wearing rubber boots up to the knees, 
carrying a stout sti k in one hand and the lantern in the 
other. Instead of teac hing arithmetic and writing she is 
instructing the pupil in the art of 
spreading the costly water, of check- 
ing its too rapid flow here and there, 
holding it so that it may percolate 
into the ground instead of rushing 
over it. The dark of a moonless 
night is, of course, an unpropitious 
time for long lessons; but the precious 
water works day and night, and even 
elderly ladies have to work with it. 
On one occasion the tiny woman 
kept irrigation school for thirty-six 
consecutive hours without sleep 
twenty-four of them in the dark 
before the stupid pupil grasped the 
principles of the art; all of which 
tends to show that the life of the 
woman rancher consists of somber 
nights as well as sunny days, even 
in the lair of rampant codperation. 


Girls as a Legacy 


RS. HARRIET W. R. STRONG 

is a good example of a self- 
made woman farmer. She wasthere, 
with both feet and four daughters, 
up to the shoulders in two hundred 
and twenty acres of land, upon 
which nothing grew but a scant crop 
of barley and a big lawsuit. Mrs. 
Strong felt no interest in this or any 
other plot of land. Horticulture and 
the simple life were not to her taste. 
She would rather study the differ- 
ence between a Corot and a Whistler 
than judge the merits of fertilizer 
samples; and a page of Ruskin 
appealed to her more than a dozen agricultural bulle- 
tins beautifully illustrated with color plates. « Also, Mrs. 
Strong’s nervous system was out of tune. At the time of 


her husband’s sudden demise, more than twenty years ago, 
she was in a sanatorium; and she did not learn of her 
bereavement until weeks after the funeral... Whereupon 
the widow, impelled by a most cogent reason in the form 
of the above-mentioned daughters, developed an avid 
thirst for information concerning things agricultural. 

“It was right then, at the very beginning, that my sex 
proved of advantage —and it was the only time too,” said 
Mrs. Strong. She was sitting on the porch of her ranch- 
house, shaded by Gold-of-Ophir roses, at the end of a 
double line of tall pampas grass that led to the road. “I 
drove around in the neighborhood of my land trying to dis- 
cover the most suitable and profitable crop I could grow. 
Because I was a woman—and a city woman at that —the 
ranchers told me the truth. Had I been a man they 
would have considered me a prospective buyer and have 
colored their answers accordingly.” 

After a long and painstaking investigation the widow 
decided upon walnuts as the most promising venture. 
3eing thoroughly convinced of the walnut’s earning 
power, she backed her judgment heavily and set out the 
largest walnut grove in the country at that time—a 
hundred and fifty acres; enough young trees to form a 
straight line twenty-five miles long when full grown. This 
daring feat strained Mrs. Strong’s resources to the limit 

(Concluded on Page 49 
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Tile BRITS BUSINESS MIND 


THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN OLD CUSTOMERS AND NEW 


HEN our recent panic struck the country a 

certain manufacturing company in the Mid- 

dle West had just finished a large addition 
to its factory, giving facilities for turning out twenty- 
five per cent more goods. In normal times this extra 
output would have been taken up by its regular 
customers. But there was undoubtedly a slack year 
ahead and a problem to be faced. Many other 
factories were cutting down their working force and 
curtailing expenses. The general manager of this 
concern did nothing of thesort. Several new medium- 
price medels were designed and the latest accessories, 
heretofore known only in connection with costly 
models of those goods, were built into them. These 
added greatly to attractiveness and convenience and 
were meant to stimulate demand in a dull market by 
giving the purchaser more for his money. Then, 
twenty-five per cent more was added to the selling 
expenditure for the coming year, more salesmen 
hired and an aggressive campaign centered upon a 
class of consumers who had never been considered a 
promising public in that industry. The manager 
had long thought these people would buy his goods 
and meant to try them when he got time. He was 
right. They did. As an outcome, the whole plant 
was kept busy during “Black 1908” and the com- 
pany gained hundreds of new customers as well. 
That was a representative piece of American policy. 

The effect of one of our panics is usually far worse 
in foreign countries than here at home. In the 
English Midland country, at the same time, a manu- 
facturing company was faced with a heavy shrinkage 
in its volume of trade, already none too ample. 
The English manager did not design new models to 
tempt the consumer. He had no snug reserve of 
demand to be developed; in fact, he had seldom 
thought about the consumer at all, because all his 
output had been going to exporters, who shipped it off 
overseas. To have hired more salesmen would have 
seemed rank folly, because the exporters, paying banks 
more for money with which to do business and preparing 
for an echo of our panic in their distant markets, were 
retrenching in every direction. 

The English manager followed a typical piece of British 
policy. Looking across the street, he saw Jones making 
a standard article of the model of 1881. He added Jones’ 
article to his line. Down the street, Smith was making 
another standard article and around the corner Robinson 
did a fair trade in a third. He added these also. They 
were all jolly British staples, made to sell indiscriminately 
to a brown consumer, a yellow or a black one. Excellent 
value for the money, honestly made; but none of them had 
been touched by the glimmer of an idea or an improvement 
for years. The manager offered them to the exporters 
wholly on a basis of panic prices and the outcome was a 
year of no profit, the only happy feature being that he kept 
his force employed part of the time. 

In Great Britain there is always unemployment, with its 
poverty and misery. This is attributed to various causes. 
Some authorities believe that better poor laws will cure it; 





some lay it to trade unions; others look to a tariff or better 


land laws for the remedy, and so on. 
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The Suggestion 
Frightened His Relatives one’ 
on the Board of Directors 


To an American, however, it appears as though much of 
this lack of work might be due to what engineers call ‘“‘low 
peaks”’ in British production. One of the biggest problems 
in all industrial countries is to keep factories running full 
time. The plant that is busy nine months a year and idle 
three months makes slender profits or nothing at all. Its 
overhead costs increase, it has difficulty in getting working 
capital and its employees, thrown on the streets every 
little while, cannot get ahead. 

This problem has by no means been solved in the United 
States, but we seem to be dealing with it on the right basis. 
The American practice is to go direct to the consumer, 
improve products, give him more for his money and shape 
the demand to meet emergencies by aggressive advertising 
and selling. 

John Bull does not, in many cases, know what a con- 
sumer looks like. He dealsthrough middlemen and brokers, 
who send his product to foreign countries. He does not 
know where it goes, and much less does he understand the 
people who buy it or how to cater to their needs so as to 
fill up the gaps in his year. This long-distance marketing 
prevails not only in his dealings with foreign countries 
but in his dealings with British colonies. Moreover, the 
British consumer right at home is more or less unknown to 
the British manufacturer. 


There is Always Unemployment, With its Poverty and Misery 


NEILL 


A great textile mill in Lancashire has lately dis- 
covered the British consumer at home and the steps 
taken to accomplish this were in the nature of 
exploration of an unknown country. This Lan- 
cashire concern is very old. It has been making 
sturdy cloth for the export trade for nearly a century. 
The founder and his sons got enormously rich. The 
grandsons made comfortable fortunes—there were 
more of them. When the great-grandsons came 
into the business there were so many more that the 
profits would not supply fortunes for all. Still other 
generations loomed up ahead and at the same time 
foreign countries were competing for the patronage 
of the brown, yellow and black consumer. The busi- 
ness did not increase in proportion to the people who 
looked to it for profits. Yet all energy and ingenuity 
were centered on buying raw material at the lowest 
price, making cloth for the lowest price and turning 
it over to the exporters. The house had no trade- 
marks. Even if the consumer liked its products, he 
did not know who had made them or how to get 
more from the same mill. Good relations were main- 
tained with the exporters, but the latter -bought 
altogether on lowest prices, often at auction, and did 
little to establish prestige abroad. In the home 
market this mill sold a fair amount of cloth to the 
wholesale drygoods houses, but it knew practically 
nothing of the British retail merchants and nothing 
at all about the British consumer. 

One of the great-grandsons came to America on 
business and became interested in our latest ideas 
in marketing. Ten years ago American textile mills 
were just as far from the consumer, selling their out- 
put to jobbers or through brokers. But there has 
been a change; and today dozens of American mills 
put out trademarked fabrics of fine quality and fresh 
design, stand behind their products and make them 
known to the consumer through advertising. The great- 
grandson went back to Lancashire and insisted that his mill 
ought to do likewise in the British home market. The 
suggestion frightened his relatives on the board of directors. 

“Why, if we do that,” they objected, ‘‘the wholesale 
and export trade will boycott our goods. The consumer 
belongs to them. We'd better leave well enough alone.” 

However, the Britisher persisted and eventually an 
experiment was tried. The mill developed an excellent 
new fabric, gave it a popular trade name and put its cor- 
porate name upon it. Definite wholesale and retail selling 
prices were put upon this cloth, allowing fair profits, and it 
was proposed to ask the trade never to sell for less. Qual- 
ity was guaranteed to the consumer, the mill replacing any 
goods that might be found defective in service. Whole- 
sale merchants were visited and the plan explained. Far 
from objecting, they saw stability in the idea and sent 
their own salesmen around to explain it to the retailer. He 
in turn recognized the sense of the plan, for it gave him 
good British cloth to sell under such conditions that his 
profits were insured. His own competitors could not cut 
prices. When the mill went direct to the British consumer 
with explanatory advertising the response was immediate. 
The first year’s sales were remarkable and every yard sold 
has formed a link between purchaser and mill. 
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The British business mind has one sterling quality that 
Americans can emulate to advantage —that is, its instinct 
for taking care of its old customers and maintaining strong 
connections. 

The average American’s selling instinct is so strong 
and his interest in the trade he hasn’t got is so keen that 
commonly he feels he is making fine progress when he gets 
a new customer and loses an old one at the same time. 
There are hundreds of American houses that might profit- 
ably take half of next year’s selling appropriation and 
apply it to taking care of their present customers; the 
expansion of their purchases and the bonds of stability 
resulting would far outweigh new trade. But the British 
business mind is strong on connections. It obeys an 
instinct deeply rooted in British character. 

An Englishman holds a stranger off at arm’s length so 
long and turns him over in his mind so many times that 
strangers in England often complain of the national cold- 
ness. But when John Bull finally decides that the stranger 
is a good sort he introduces him to his family, his friends 
and his business connections. If he gives a letter of intro- 
duction it amounts to a request that the checks of the 
bearer be cashed and the very best be given to him. 
Furthermore, when the stranger has won the Englishman's 
regard he will find it rather difficult to get away from him, 
for the Englishman will write him, and send family news 
and photographs, and mail him books and newspapers, and 
keep him posted on British politics, and send good fellows 
to call on him when they are visiting the stranger’s coun- 
try —and hang on to him generally with a grip that is as 
lasting as it is courteous. This trait of character is as 
definite in the London “‘bobby,” if one takes the trouble 
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to make his acquaintance, as it is in 
professional man. It pervades all British 

There is much suspicion of Americans in London 
When a Yankee encounters it he feels that it is unwar 
ranted and he is often made bitter. But it all simmers 
down to our under-developed instinct for connections. Ar 
Englishman takes the London selling agency for some 
American product, works to establish it in his home 
market and abroad, lays down trade lines for the next 
entury —and suddenly finds his American house neglect 
ing shipments of goods, or replying tardily to his letters, 
or raising prices, or even invading his carefully cultivated 
territory with its own salesmen. The American house, ir 
its eagerness to make a fine sales-showing the first year, is 
probably acting under the belief that the Britisher has 
gone to sleep on the job, and that it must either drop him 
altogether, as a “‘dead one,”’ or get into his market and 
stir things up on American lines. The Britisher, however, 
though building slowly, is putting the goods into such 
deep, permanent channels of staple trade that they may 
flow to every corner of the world long after he has handed 
the business over to his son. 

There is no British suspicion of an American of the 
right sort. A Londoner had bought an American office 
device and liked it so well that he sent a friend around to 
the manager of the London selling agency. The manager, 
an American, investigated the friend’s business and told 
him it was not advisable for him to purchase that cor 
trivance, as the volume and character of his work would 
hardly make it profitable. That delighted both Englis! 
men so much that they have been sending the manager 
good customers ever since. 
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honorable for a British 
house to leave the customers of other houses alone. 
Indeed, many houses had such a stiff-necked indifference 
to other people s customers that might often have beer 
advisable for a stranger to get a letter ol! roduction to 
them when he went to buy good Chere is some of that 
feeling still; but, of course, it pa r rhe British 
manulacturer respects the exporter and wholesaler, ignor 
ing the consumer. The exporter, i ells to merchants 
in other countries and base es on the capital and 
credit of those merchant i ead of on the demand of 
the real consumer, rhe British d s commonly 
to sell rather less than the merchant can handle instead of 
ll he wants, whereas our general method is to establish 
ndirect relations with the c« imer, stt need 





timulate demand by making the goods he wants and build 





up the merchant by enlarging the demand of the consumer. 

An excellent contrast between the two points of view is 
found in that typical American institution, the five-and 
ten-cent tore The first est: hment of the kind was 
started in the United States with a stock of trinkets so 
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SPLASH in the water of the chan- 
nel, the sound of a running chain 
and the ding-ding of a bell in 

some engine room,. brought Pindar 
Rowe out of his shanty on Spongecake Key. 
The old rascal—-wrecker and filibusterer, ex- 
sheriff and rum smuggler—had jumped out of 
his afternoon siesta and off his cot, adjusted his 
spectacles, and now peered out the door like a 
peevish woodchuck disturbed by the approach 
of strangers. 

“Rich people,” he said aloud. ‘Goin’ to send 
a boat ashore. First visitors in three months. 
This is the thirteenth. Somethin’ bad’ll come of 
it, Guapa—somethin’ bad!”’ He surveyed the 
sky and the calm tropical sea afire with the tints 
of sunset, the distant dotted keys, the feather- 
duster palms on his own island, the flow of tide 
past his little wharf, and he sniffed the warm 
salt air of late March coming up from Cuba as 
if he might discover through his sense the nature 
of the evil. 

As for the power yacht that had anchored in 
the tide and was now swinging around in her 
own froth, she was a lady —a graceful girl, white 
and neat, decorated with shining metal, and her 
name and address were Fille d’Or, New York. 

A varnished tender was on the way toward 
the little wharf. Three men were in it and one 
young woman with a soft felt hat, which at first 
had caused old Pindar to count her as aman also. 

‘But it’s a woman all right,”’ he said finally, 
“and a young one and a pretty one, and there’s 
the quarter where the hurricane’ll come from, 
sure as a belayin’ pin! But bein’ she is a woman, 
I'll put on my skoes.” 

Old Rowe, having thought of and acted upon 
this propriety, met the party on the narrow pier 
with that stoic disregard with which children or 
old and isolated persons cover their embarrassing 
excitement in new meetings. 

“Nice morning,” he said, as if these strangers 
were old acquaintances who landed there every 
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day. He included themall by looking at the blue 
sky critically. He thus distributed his greeting 
between the elderly, well-fed man, who con- 
stantly hitched his belt up to an insecure position at the 
mark of greatest circumference; the brown, athletic young 
man, the sleeves of whose flannel shirt were rolled up over 
sinewy forearms; the delicate, graceful, still younger man, 
who wore a well-pressed linen suit and linen stock; and the 
rosy, delicately tanned, supple young lady, with black hair, 
blue eyes and restless hands. 

“Are you Mr. Pindar Rowe?’ 
gray hair. 

His voice had in it that quality that is fashionable 
among warless military men and is so much imitated 


asked the man with the 





**We've Come Down From the North to Catch a Few Tarpon" 


these days by those who believe themselves generals of 
finance and commerce. 

“That’s me,” said Pindar, looking over his spectacles. 

“I’m George Wendingham,” the stranger said, “from 
New York. ‘This is my daughter, Miss Beatrice Wending 
ham. This is Mr. Wallace Lyon and this is Mr. Edmund 
Spenser Donning. My boat is the Fille d’Or.” 

“The what?” asked Pindar. 

“The Fille d'Or.” 

‘You don’t say! Well, this is my island and you all are 


welcome to it. 


“They tell u 1 Lyon, in what i 
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you know these waters-— down here in 





PRESTON the Keys i lot of wrech 
ing and carryin ubans. We want 
oy a pilot for these local water We've come down 
from the North to catch a few tarpon.” 
“They ain't good to eat iid Pindar. 
‘It’s a game fish.” 
‘I never had much time to play games 
Pindar said, rubbing his gray hair with knotted 
linge! Fish to eat, not ts play with.” 
“You see, Betty!” exclaimed Denning 
‘That’s exactly what | always said. When 
Wallace has been oiling reels, and sorting out 
those lines of his, and talking so technically that 
\ I couldn't understand a word he said—"pon my 


\ honor— why, I couldn't s } i was sport to 


murder a big, happy fist 

rhe girl laughed 

‘We're wasting time,”’ said Wallace with a 
patronizing bow. rhe point is, Mr. Rowe, we 
need a pilot for these channels between key s. I 
haven't been in these waters for a year or two 
Anyway we are ready to pay — to make it worth 
your while.” 

“Do you own the icht drawled Pindar 

“Why, no,”” Wallace aid, folding his brown 
forearms. “ Mr.Wendinghamownsit. Donning 
and I are his guest But I intend to show Mr 
Wendingham some tarpor 





‘The trouble, Wallace said the other young 
man, “is that Mr. Rowe may not want you to 
pay him anything Maybe he has made a lot 
of money wrecking, and } ceking mutineers o 
the head, and taking treasure ovt of sunken ships 
and chopping off heads with cutlasses And now 

maybe he has retired He may not like our 
looks. You wouldn't drop into a Wall Street 
| office and ask the head of a firm, or whatever 
Ii | they are called, to teach you to play bottle pool, 
| - 1 ou?” 
| Pindar laughed, stopped quickly, and looked 
—— at Edmund Spenser Donning over his glasses for 
1 moment. as if he wer ng in his own mind 
to explain a phenomen 
“Well, I know these waters pret well,” he said finally 
addressing Wendinghan ind if you want to keep your 
berth right there in my channel and bring me back ever 
night so’s I can sleep in my own bunk, bein’ as I'm fu 
I'll be glad to hold your wheel for you. But what this 
Mr. Donning says is right I've got sore couple hundred 
thousand in the banks in Jacksonville and some say it w: 
badly got; but I ain’t goin’ to add to my hard name by 
takin’ money to be accessory before the fact toa fish killin’.” 
‘That’s all right, Mr. Rowe,” d the yacht’s owner 
Chat ill ht We understand each other — fully 
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Pindar smiled, laid a salt-bleached finger on the side 
of his nose, pointed with the thumb of his other hand 
toward his group of buildings under the cocoanut palms 
and slowly winked his gray eye. 

“Ho, ho!” eried the New Yorker. ‘‘ Much obliged— 
not just now. Plenty on board. We'll send a boat 
ashore for you tomorrow morning.” 

The athletic Lyon held the gunwale of the tender for 
the others to step in. Donning smiled at Pindar. 
Miss Beatrice extended her soft brown hand. It clasped 
Rowe’s old hardened fingers with warm, feminine 
strength. 

*T’ll come for you at six o’clock in the morning,” said 
Wallace. 

“‘Umph,” grunted Pindar, and as the rowboat nosed 
up into the tide he gazed at Lyon over his spectacles. 

The soft wind had dropped with the sun by that time; 
it brought to Pindar’s nose the odor of steak cooking in 
the little power yacht’s galley. He, therefore, blew on 
his iron-bowed spectacles, wiped them on his sleeve, and 
went back to cook his own supper on that same oil stove 
that used to misbehave so extraordinarily when we were 
on Spongecake, and to cut slices of his own bread with 
the same old piratical knife that he used to sharpen 
on the edges of preserve jars. 

When the moon came up it found him sitting outside 
his doorway, in the same weathered armchair in which 
the upholstery had long since been replaced with canvas 
strips, in which the spare, sinewy Pindar swung comfort- 
ably, smoking a Missouri meerschaum—a corncob as 
black and hard as ancient Etruscan pottery. He was 
gazing out dreamily over the waters where night had 
gradually wiped out the horizon, recalling, perhaps, the 
violence and never-ceasing activity of the old adventur- 
ous life; or, possibly, the wife’s hands that had held his 
coat for him so many times at daybreak, ever so many 
years, and now had gone. He nursed the first pipeful till 
the moon had climbed well up the purple-black of the 
great dome. The wind—which, after he had spent a life- 
time on the sea, he had begun to regard as a personality 
he thanked silently for driving back the winter-depleted 
swarm of mosquitoes into the tangle of the island’s interior. 
It was only when he knocked the ashes from the bowl on 
the identical corner of the chair arm where, by the per- 
sistent habit of old age, he had knocked his pipe some 
eight thousand times before with the same motion, that 
he heard the sound of a girl’s laughter down the shore 
inder the cocoanut palms, where the limestone sand and 
coral débris gleamed as white as new snow. 

“They’ve come ashore!” he said. 
thirteenth and she’s a pretty woman.” 

“That's a fact. She is pretty, isn’t she?’’ came a voice 
from the shadows of a sugar apple bush. It made Pindar 
jump. But it was only the delicate young man—the 
well-dressed Donning — who was coming up the slope alone. 

““Whe'’re the others?”’ drawled Rowe, recovering from 
his surprise. 

‘Wallace and Miss Beatrice? The moonlight has got 
them. They're picking up shells together.” 

“Umph! That feller’s in love with her?” 

“Yes. So am I.” 

“I'm a barracouta!” roared Pindar. 

“IT don’t know what it is, but I wish I was too,” said 
Donning, lighting a cigarette. ‘‘I was a terrible ass to let 
her get me away from New York and put me in training 
outdoors. Bond values and table conversation and intel- 
lect and poetry and evening clothes are my fit. Confound 
it, a man isn’t to blame for what he is, is he?” 

“I heard opinions expressed both ways,” said Pindar. 
“What's in them cigareets? It smells like Chinee cookin’.” 
gut then that tobacco of yours reminds me 
It’s just like letting something boil 
over onto a hot stove, begging your pardon for remarking 
the strange similarity.” 

Pindar grunted. ‘I see that you’d do well indoors. 
You're right about that. I see you’re more at home in 
New York than on Spongecake.”” With a smooth, noise- 
less gesture he produced from his inside coat pocket a blue 
steel revolver and held it, pointing toward Donning with 
his arm half crooked. 

“My tobacco ain’t for your comment, son,” said he. 
“Me and my tobacco is brother and sister. Apologize, 


“Today’s the 


**No doubt. 


of something too. 


son. 

Donning looked down the barrel, seeming for that 
reason to address the deadly machine rather than Pindar. 

“T rather thought it was you who made the first remark 
about my tobacco. I thought it was rude of you,” he said. 
“So I feel at liberty to invite you, Mr. Rowe, to go to 
Guatemala!” 

*indar sat back in his chair and roared with laughter. 

“Donning, my son,’ he said, “you and me can get 
along. I knowed it from the first. You’ve got nerve.” 

“No, I haven’t. That gunplay of yours took ten years 
off the wrong end of my life. Let me sit down before I 
fall down.” 

Pindar laughed again and thrust his knotty hands out 
into the moonlight, rubbing them together as if the white 
radiance were a form of soapsuds. He had not sat down 

















“] Was a Terrible Ass to Let Her Get Me Away 
From New York and Put Me in Training Outdoors" 


to talk with any one for twelve weeks. ‘Tell me about 
her.”” He pointed to the girl strolling with Lyon among 
the irregular shadows of the palms. 

“There isn’t anything much to say. You saw her. 
She’s better than she looks. Extravagant statement, eh? 
I think it’s between Lyon and me. She couldn’t make up 
her mind so she had her father invite us down on this 
cruise. She’s been trying us out.” 

‘“Women don’t change much from generation to genera- 
tion,”’ said Pindar philosophically. 

“I understand the rest like a book. But it’s just my 
luck. The one I’m in love with I can’t analyze at all. 
Strange coincidence! I’ve been a monkey on this trip. 
Can’t row a boat, steer or sail, or tell a lighthouse from a 


standpipe—and I don’t know the difference between a 


tarpon and a tapir.” 

“That’s nothing much against you,” said Pindar. “I’ve 
sailed these waters for forty-seven years and I never see 
a tarpon yet.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Donning tragically. ‘‘ You never saw 
a tarpon?” 

““No, why should I? I never had the patience to fish 
anyway. I bought fish or hired a man to catch ’em for me. 
And the man I hired never caught no tarpon. They ain’t 
fit for a Bahama stevedore to eat. You can’t tell me there 
is anything in tarpon. If I hooked one up I'd haul him 
in. That’s all.” 

“You never saw a tarpon?” cried Donning again. 
“Then I’m done for!” 

The old man scowled. ‘Are you trying to put a knot in 
my sheet?” he growled. 

“No, no. I'll explain. I proposed to her again this 
evening. I haven't had many chances on this cruise. But 
I'm becoming very agile. I’ve got so I can do it while 
Wallace is rolling a cigarette or while I’m helping her into 
the boat. It’s very clever of me. I’ll show you some time.” 

‘tWhat did she say tonight?”’ asked Pindar eagerly. 

“She said I lacked spirit. She said I would have to 
prove that I was able to do something Wallace could do, 
confound him! She said if I’d catch a tarpon before he 
caught one, she’d marry me. And howshe laughed! And 
I asked her if I could get your help, and she said that I 
could. I hoped she would forget it, and so I proposed 
again later when we were rowing ashore just now. She 
only said that it was all very nice to write pretty verses 
and sell lots of bonds and be named after my ancestor, the 
author of The Faerie Queene, but that I would have to 
catch a tarpon. I wish tarpons were extinct. I wish they 
had legs so I could kick their shins.” 

“Pooh,” said Pindar. “‘Don’t you worry any. You and 
I will find a tarpon and beat him to death with an oar. No 
fish can get the best of me!” 

“Do you believe it?”’ cried Donning. ‘ You're a brick, 
Mr. Rowe! But I don’t believe you know the difficulties. 
You have to be awful'sly to hook a tarpon. It takes hours 
sitting in a little boat.” 

“Umph! Where did you learn that?” 

“In a book.” 

“A book about catchin’ a tarpon?” cried Pindar. ‘ You 
don’t mean there’s a book on it!” 
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“Yes, a book, and illustrated. Do you want to see 
it? Do you think it would help?” 

Pindar scowled. ‘‘ Book knowledge is better’n none,” 
he said. ‘Go out and get it. I'll light my lamp inside. 
You and I ain’t got any time to waste and I don’t like 
that Wallace Lyon friend of yours anyway. You bring 
the book to me. I’ll read it and see what I think of its 
advice. Maybe the book ain’t any good.” 

“How could you tell?” Donning called back over 
his shoulder. 

“Intuition—same as a woman,” cried Pindar, waving 
his hand. “And here it is the thirteenth of the month’ — 
he said it in a lower tone—‘“‘and here I am foolin’ with 
somethin’ new because I like that boy.” 

Nevertheless he smiled at Donning when he returned, 
and took the slim volume bound in blue cloth. 

‘Leave it with me,” said he; ‘and go back and sleep 
allyoucan. Youand I’ve gota day before us tomorrow.” 

Edmund Spenser D. pointed gloomily at the man and 
girl down the beach. 

“Umph,” said Pindar. ‘I see ’em. But it ain’t 
always the feller that gets along so well that gets there 
so fast. When I got my wife, she turned down a clerk of 
court up here in Marlboro County because, on stormy 
nights, she knew he was sleepin’ at old lady Bruggles’, 
but she didn’t know whether I was swamped in the Gulf 
or tryin’ to keep off Ten Pound Reef with low tide and 
a lee shore. Good night.” 

Pindar went into his shanty and closed the door. He 
turned up the light and spread the book out on the 
table. Just then his shoe came down on something that 
snapped unpleasantly. He struck a match and stooped. 

“A scorpion!” he growled. “ Killed a daddy scorpion. 
That’s a sure sign of trouble tomorrow. I knowed it!” 

When the morning came he had not been able to 
dismiss his premonitions of evil or his bad humor. 

“How high does the thermometer go here in sum- 
mer?” asked Wallace pertly. He had a professional 

manner of handling the oars; his sleeves were rolled up to 
show his arms as before. 

“You refer to the mercury?” Pindar grumbled. 

“Yes. Is it hot?” 

**Depends on the day.” 

This was the only conversation on the way to the yacht; 
but, once there, Pindar was introduced to the skipper—a 
Swede who seemed to recognize in the old wrecker a 
resemblance to a man who had once felled him with 
a knotted rope when he was in the Red A service, and he 
was as polite as a prisoner petitioning for a pardon. 

“The idea we have in mind, Mr. Rowe, is to find a place 
where there are keys with deep channels between them,” 
said Mr. Wendingham. ‘“ That’s it, isn’t it, Wallace?” 

“Yes, Mr. Rowe, that’s it.” 

Old Pindar leaned over toward Miss Beatrice; into her 
ear he whispered gruffly: ‘‘Excuse me, Miss, is that 
gentleman who just spoke your father’s secretary?” 

“Why, no,” she replied, laughing nervously. ‘‘ What 
gave you that idea?” 

“‘T couldn’t say, ma’am,” replied the old rascal. 

From that moment he never volunteered a single sen- 
tence. One after the other of the party, who knew well 
enough that Pindar had more tales of the Gulf of Mexico 
than any other man alive, tried in vain to entice him into a 
recital of some of his disreputable experiences. He had set 
his jaw, squinted his eyes, fastened his square hand on the 
wheel rim, and turned one ear as if listening to the engine 
as a doctor listens for the skipping of heart-beats. 

Finally, in the shadow of a clump of mangrove bushes 
where the oily water was dark and deep, Pindar told the 
Swede to drop his anchor. 

Lyon produced the tarpon rods. ‘‘Donning,’’ he said, 
“you'd better come in the tender with Mr. Wendingham 
and me.” 

“No,” said the still carefully dressed young man; “I 
have made an arrangement to go in the flat-bottomed 
tender with Mr. Rowe.” 

“Thét’s fine!’’ cried Beatrice with a flash of the blue 
eyes. 

“But, Mr. Rowe,” said Wendingham, plucking his gray 
mustache judicially, “‘I thought you didn’t care to fish. If 
you and Donning go off aione you'll come to grief.” 

Pindar smiled. “I reckon not,” he said. “I'd feel 
better if we had a harpoon and six fathoms of sheet rope 
and a rifle and a stick of dynamite, instead of this rod and 
this little line. But we're safe enough. We've got the 
book!” 

This remark furnished Wendingham and the athletic 
Lyon with spasmodic bursts of merriment as they rowed 
away. Miss Beatrice went with them, sitting in the stern, 
turning now and then to wave her hand. 

“Mr. Rowe,” said Donning, ‘“‘we’re going to fail.’’ 

Old Pindar looked over his spectacles. ‘“‘Don’t you 
believe it, son,” he said. ‘“‘ There ain’t a fish that swims— 
bar sharks and whales —as can pull against me if I can only 
connect with him. Jump in, now. I'll row.” 

“But did you read the book?” 

“IT begun it. It’s a pack of lies. It gives a big reputa- 
tion to a fish that never earned no such reputation. If I 
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get my hands on a tarpon he'll think he’s found somethin’ 
new in fishermen, son.” 

“The book says deep water between islands wheré the 
tide runs, and to put a whole mullet 
fish, isn’t it?—on the hook, and 

**Don’t talk so much about it,” roared Pindar. 
get me disgusted. I know where to go.” 

They dropped their little anchor between Orange Seed 
and Devil Keys, where—as those familiar with the spot 
will remember—there is the peculiar phenomenon of the 
tide, which incoming and outgoing takes the same direction 
ot flow. 

Donning, with the book spread out on his lap and with 
his thin hand shading his eyes from the tropical sunlight, 
read aloud: 

“The hook in such waters should be cast down the 
current. This is because tarpon feed against the flow. 
Mullet or the other bait should be crushed and thrown 
overboard. This is called ‘chumming’ or ‘tolling’ the 
feeding fish.”’—‘*Suppose we don’t get any bites?” 

‘We'll stay here till Christmas,” snapped Pindar. 

Donning read on: ‘‘The writer desires again to caution 
the novice not to make noises. The difference between 
silence and conversation may be the difference between 
tarpon and no tarpon.” 

“‘Umph,” said Pindar. ‘“‘Throw the hook overboard. 
Does it say anythin’ against smokin’?” 

‘No.”’ 

For an hour there was silence. Once Donning, watching 
the line and feeling of its tension, decided that he had a 
bite. It proved to bea false alarm. Pindar sniffed. 

Pipeful after pipeful of the evil-smelling tobacco and 
cigarette after cigarette were consumed. At noon the old 
man shifted his battered derby hat down over his eyes and 


that’s one of these 


i You'll 





spoke. 

“Do they call this sport?” 

“Sh!” exclaimed Donning. 

In the middle of the afternoon Pindar moved stiffly, 
pulled in the line, rebaited the hook, threw it far out and 
said laconically: “‘It said so in the book.” 

“There’s no use,” groaned Donning despondently. 

“Sh!” said Pindar. 

Sunset came, the wind was stilled, the water was pol- 
ished metal reflecting the copper fire of the west. The 
channel was so quiet that the sound of tiny fish jumping in 
the shallow water on the sandspits echoed between the 
gnarled vegetation on the two shores. 

‘Beatrice zs 

“Are we here to fish or talk of girls?”’ roared old Rowe, 
feeling the pangs of hunger. 

““Do you suppose the others have got anything?” asked 
Donning. 

“No. If they have I'll kill em. They call this sport, 
eh? If I had a boy ten years old that wasted his time this 
way, I’d send him to a turpentine camp.” 

**Come and hold this line a while,”’ said Donning. They 
changed places again. The night came on. The rim of 
the moon, red as blood, 
came over the corner of 
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burned 
his flesh so painfully that he managed to raise the anchor 
at Donning’s direction only with the aid of many uncouth 
phrases and strange and wonderful addresses to heathen 


some fifty miles an hour; an attempt to hold on had 


deities. He was astonished into respectiul silence when 


he saw that the boat itself had now begun to move 
problem,” whimpered Donning through 
chattering teeth. ‘‘The line will soon be all gone. What 
did the book say? What did it say?” 

W hee-ee-ee, sang the reel. Whee-ee-ee! 

“Shut up your noise,”’ roared Pindar. “Let me thi 
Oh, I’ve got to row! That’s what it 
your thumbs on that leather.” 

‘Like Plate 1?” 

**No, like Plate 2!” 

“Stop rowing,” screamed the young man. “The beast 
has stopped. What did it say he would do next?” 

“Said you couldn’t tell,” said Pindar. 

“My stars, that’s right! I can feel him getting ready 
for something. There! Look!” 

The big fish came to the surface like a thing shot from 
a gun. The last rays of the sun lit up the solid silver 
creature as he dove through the air with water pouring 
back from his sides. 

“‘Good for you,” 
norther! You big brute, you!” 

‘You silver thing!” cried 
“Great Scott! He’s off again! 
coming toward us.” 

“Reel in! Reel in!” 
red, his fingers twitching. 
like a dog.” 

“Now he’s turned. 

“Up he goes. That’s a fish, son! 
the slap of that tail, son!” 

“Oh, I’ve got to get him,” 
love him. I love that fish!” 

“Check the reel! He thinks he can beat u 
Kill him! Give me that rod. Kill him!” 

“No, no,” whispered Donning. “Not yet.” 

As suddenly as their vociferous excitement had begur 
now ended. Both men were silent. Donning, fighting the 
tarpon with an unpracticed hand, bit his lips till the blood 
ran. Pindar chewed vigorously on the end of his thumb, 
making incoherent ejaculations to himself, far in the back 
of his throat. 

W hee-ee-ee-ee | 

‘Listen to that cussed little reel,” said Pindar. ‘Now 
If I ever lay hands on you, I'll break 


‘Here's a 


said. And you ] 


Look! 


bellowed Pindar. “You son of a 
Donning in admiration. 
He’s charging! He’s 


cried the old man. His eyes were 
“If you lose him I'll kill you 


He’s going to jump again!” 
That’s a fish! Hear 
whimpered Donning. “I 


I hate him 


jump, you beast! 
your neck!” 
“Keep still! 
moisten his lips. 
taken most of my line again! 
The line suddenly slacked. 
“T’ve lost him!” 
**Losthim! Lookathim! Reelin! Reelin! Good boy!” 
roared Pindar. ‘The sweat is in my eyes. I can’t see 


Keep still!” cried Donning, trying to 
**Get the boat around! The thing ha 


Row ! tow “es 
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over 
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night. It was his most « 
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ie keys. 
The tarpon, making 
over the backbone of the 





moment Pine 
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the fish came out of water 


magnificent as before 
Rowe stood up, grow 


is at home in the water 


Donning laughed hys 


accepting the challenge, : 


that marked the corner 
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of sand 
g key. Pindar, dropping 


vars, rowed the boat gently 


The water began to drip from the thin taut line, which 


complained against the tensi: 


fish plowed along. 
now. One of his rushe 
“It’s 
was a king!’ 
“He ain’t gone yet,” 


a shame,” said 


It ain’t any use 
He’s goin’ ashore 
The great hi 


out of water after a dive, 


to you. 





the world. A strange 
illumination of day 
remained. 
Suddenly old 
sat up straight. 
““Open the book! 
you find the place?” 
“A bite?” 
“Like a mad dog! 
Then he dropped it! The 
next time I'll drive that 
hook into his jaw and pull 
him in. Ah! Ah! Ho, 
ho! He’s lickin’ it with 
his tongue. See the line 
go out.” 


Pindar 


Can 


“Strike him. I’ve got 
the rod.” 

“Strike him—with 
what?” 

“Drive the hook into 
him.” 


“Yep, that’s right! 
There, you smuggler. 
There’s a compliment 
from old Uncle P. Rowe. 
Ugh!” 

Theeffect was astound- 
ing. The old man tried to 
retain a grasp on the line; 
he might as well 
endeavored to stop a 
bullet with his hand. 

“It ain’t a fish,” he 
‘We've hooked 
a horse!” 

The line had slid 


through his calloused fin- 


have 


roared. 





gers with the speed of 
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He was running close to the surface 
3; would snap the twar ging cord 
Doni 


ing. “It’s a tragedy. He 


Drop that stick. 


hinge! 


he tarpon fell in two 
inches of water on the 
sand bar. He lay 
as if dead, with gills 
distended! 
Pindar dug his oars 
to the tide “You've 


landed him—the son of a 


there 


ea cook! You've la ided 
him!” 

Donning had nochance 
to reply. The old man 
eeing he shallow bot- 
om, rolled over the edge 
of the boat and, thrash- 


about in the water, 


rambled over the sand 


where the lifeless fish 


le pounced upon the 


exhausted creature as if 


had beer a huma ! 
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ERTAINLY 
blood will tell; 
but what it will 
say no one can proph- 
esy until it has 
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TELL? 


greater percentage 
of men and women 
of superior ability 
than the rest of the 
community. 

The otherwise 





spoken. It will tell 
so many different 
things that the only 
way to get a uniform 
message is to pick 
out the successful 
answers and ignore 
all the others, just as 
we do in the fulfill- 
ment of prophecies, 
and in dreams that 
come true, and 
“hunches” that 
prove sound. We 
can always tell a 
man of good family 

if he happens to look 
thoroughbred; but 
we politely agree to 
ignore the five other 
scions of most illus- 
trious pedigree who 
are scrubs in appear- 
ance and duffers in 
intellect. To para- 
phrase the old college 
saying, you can usu- 
ally tell a well-born 














“The Daughter of 
a Thousand Earis"’ 





Sais sasc! | 











highly intelligent 
gentleman whom the 
writer actually heard 
gravely claim that 
his family was de- 
scended from Queen 
Elizabeth; and the 
other boaster of dis- 
tinguished blood who 
traced his descent to 
Father Mathew, the 
famous Irish priest 
and temperance re- 
former who, by the 
nature of his vows 
and calling, of course, 
never married — were 
only a trifle more 
absurd than the ma- 
jority of the claims 
that are seriously 
made for the persist- 
ence of good blood 
and the existence of 
superior strains and 
families. 

Broadiy consid- 








man—but vou can’t 
tell him much; nor 
can he tell you much worth listening to, eight times out of ten. 
What the mass of humanity longs for and worships 
above everything else is a leader; and if they be unable 
to find one of true kingly qualities they will invent one 
and endue him with these gifts out of their own imagina- 
tions. Naturally the easiest lay figure to drape with these 
elfspun robes of royalty and kingliness was the son or the 
nephew of some really great man who bore his name, his 
features, and perhaps his voice and manner; and thus 
aristocracies and distinguished families grew up, created 
by their supporters out of their own inmost need and 
longing. Aristocracies and royalties are literally “such 


stuff as dreams are made of. 


The Myth of Inherited Greatness 


HE briefest impartial observation would have shown 

at once that, as a cold-blooded fact, great men bred not 
other great men but mediocrities and degenerates, nine 
times out of ten. But some lay figure must be had to crown 
with the circlet and to endue with the scepter; and, sooner 
than take the risk and trouble of hunting about to find its 
real leader, its genuinely great man, the community created 
him ovt of its own imagination. Choosing the son and 
grandson and great-grandson of the real, selfmade leader, 
is king, or duke, or chief, they endued him with all the 
kingly qualities which he needed—and usually lacked. 
The process had one great advantage: it economized 
brain-fag and gave an appearance of stability to the state. 

The myth of the direct transmission of great ability 
being once established it was, of course, promptly taken 
advantage of and crystallized by the ruling classes them- 
elves; and, as in the earlier days great lords and noble- 





men kept al! the poets and writers and artists as beggarly 
pensioners on their bounty, the belief rapidly became an 
article of faith and an accepted axiom in song, story and 
picture. To this day the delusion grips us, even though 
we boast ourselves as democrats of the democrats and 
firm believers in the equality of all men. So that those 
of us who are successful, and have acquired wealth and 
position for ourselves, promptly proceed to equip ourselves 
with a pedigree and as many illustrious ancestors as we can 
unearth, purchase orinvent. While, onthe other hand, those 
of us who have not won palms in the dust of the market- 
place console ourselves for our lack of success by gloating 
over the fact that our lineage and our blood lift us above 
the need of possession of such vulgar trophies. 
in fact, whatever our station or success, we are 
firmly convinced, first, that there is such a thing 
as an aristocracy; and, second, that we are it. 
The amusing feature about it is, it never seerns 
to occur to those of us who are so proud of the 
good and honorable blood that flows in our veins that this 
conviction is self-destructive from its very universality. 
All men cannot possibly be superior to everybody else, 
unless we are prepared to accept Terence’s bold dictum: 
‘Faith, iv’ry man’s as good as another—an’ betther too!” 





In its broadest sense the belief is true—we are all well 
born and our blood will tell, because it represents the con- 
quering strains of thousands and thousands of generations, 
human and prehuman. We are all born aristocrats—real 
men and true women; and that’s a proud enough pedigree 
for any one! Of course we all like to believe and usually 
are able to prove that, while most people are of respectable 
ancestry, our pedigree contains an unusual number of 
worthy and exceptional names—and we seldom have much 
difficulty in proving our contention. But this for the 
simple reason that, as we go backward in tracing our 
family tree, our number of ancestors increases by such 
leaps and bounds that, as was calculated several centuries 
ago, by the fourteenth generation every one of us can lay 
claim to fourteen thousand five hundred ancestors; in 
fact, it used to be one of the pompous jokes of the school- 
men of the Middle Ages to prove, by the application of 
this ratio, that the world must have been much more 
densely populated five thousand years ago than it is now. 
Any one who cannot pick out of fourteen thousand five 
hundred ancestors one or two Colonial worthies, or Con- 
tinental burgomasters, or captains of weight and renown, 
will be in very hard luck indeed. Any one, in fact, who 
has the time and patience —and money —can construct for 
himself a pedigree of portentous respectability —and, of 
course, of boundless antiquity—for do we not all go clear 
back to Adam —and farther? 

Not only is the average pedigree quite good enough for 
anybody but practically all pedigrees in a given community 
or nation are identical. Our so-called aristocracies and 
good families are of the most mushroom growth imagina- 
ble. Seldom does the family founded by one distinguished 
man last more than two generations after him in the direct 
line; and in no case does it contain more than a slightly 













ered, there is no such 

thing as a “pure” 
family, or a superior strain of human blood, or a heredi- 
tarily superior class in human society, any more than 
there is such a thing as a pure race. The so-called great 
families of history have been great only by dint of inces- 
sant bolstering up by great wealth, with the superior food 
and surroundings that this brings; by marrying into other 
great families and attracting to themselves all the wealth, 
political power and other desirable prizes of the com- 
munity—and by being constantly invigorated by fresh 
injections of peasant, or “common,” blood. 


The Piayed:-Out Aristocracies of Europe 


HE only aristocracy in the world today that is not 

decadent physically and rotten morally is that of Great 
Britain, which, though bad enough, has been preserved 
from actual putrefaction by perpetual reinvigoration with 
fresh ‘‘vulgar”’ blood, both by marrying money and by 
the elevation to the peerage of the ablest and most suc- 
cessful ‘‘commoners” of each generation. Neither blue 
blood nor hereditary diseases run very far, for the simple 
reason that they seem to use the family up within three or 
four generations. The only thing that modern science 
could suggest as a distinctive test for blue blood would be 
the Wassermann reaction! 

It is one of the most striking and puzzling facts of human 
biology that the families founded by great men are so 
extraordinarily short-lived. This is the more surprising 
because society in all ages, with a devotion and enthusiasm 
worthy of a better cause, has done everything in its power, 
by the granting of rank and estates, of social and official 
position, of wealth, titles and favorable surroundings of 
every sort, to preserve and perpetuate the offspring of its 
great men. 

Yet the resu)t has been lamentable and conspicuous fail- 
ure, the few shining exceptions only serving to accentuate 
the dismal monotony of the rest of the record. 

The aristocracies, the nobilities, the royal houses, the 
“best families” of the world today are simply laughing- 
stocks, from a scientific, a literary, an industrial or 
artistic point of view—in fact, in everything that makes 
for progress in the world; though unfortunately they are 
anything but laughing-stocks considered as obstacles to 
progress. The only fields of human activity in which they 
retain any real influence are those of war and politics 
and this simply because war is a survival of savagery and 
politics is still in the barbaric stage. On both sides 
of the Atlantic today the principal struggle of 





PN. the real people is to get off their necks and off 
their backs those two silly monsters of their 
own creation—the aristocracy of Europe and the 
plutocracy of America! 

The notion of the old aristocracy, of the en- 
couragement of best families, rested upon the 
aj belief that superior qualities could be transmitted 
in direct line for an indefinite number of gener- 


All That a King Needs is to Look Wise and Keep His Mouth Shut ations. Finding this naive belief already in the 
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minds of men, it is easy to see why the superior classes 
encouraged it in every way they possibly could. 

The plain and patent fact of the matter is, to any one 
who will keep his eyes open today or study the records 
of the past, that the range of human capacity is extraor- 
dinarily limited; that the degree to which one man or 
group of men ean be got to differ from the average is sur- 
prisingly small; and that men not only can but do get to 
be as able, as useful and as desirable citizens for the com- 
munity, in every possible regard, in one generation as they 
will ever get or are capable of becoming. 

The ‘great families” very seldom improve after the 
first generation—and usually deteriorate. An aristocracy, 
as the cynic remarked, is like a potato-plant—the best 
part of itis underground. It takes only one generation to 
make a great man—a ‘“‘thoroughbred’’—though it may 
take three to make that pompous, thick-witted parasite 
called a “gentleman.” 

Give the unspoiled, warm-hearted mass of humanity a 
fair living chance, good food, fresh air, sunshine, decent 
homes, no overwork, plenty of healthful amusements, and 
you will reap a far larger crop not merely of happiness, 
of justice and of well being, but also of geniuses, of great 
men and of all the leaders and illuminators that any 
nation ean possibly utilize. Broadly considered, it is one 
of the greatest blessings and most fortunate facts of 
history that great men are so nearly sterile and great 
families so short-lived. Let each generation have a chance 
to produce its own great men and solve its own problems, 
unhampered by the incumbrances and injustices of the past ! 


The Relationship Between Dukes and Ducats 


HERE is absolutely nothing that people cannot be 

made to believe about pedigrees. There is a prevailing 
popular conception, which Tennyson has immortalized in 
his picturesque phrase, ‘“‘The daughter of a thousand 
earls”; and another literary household word of the 
haughty scion of English nobility, who announces that 
his “‘ancestors came over with William the Conqueror.” 
Both these ideas are as mythical as the phenix and the 
gyascutus. Of all the peerages of England, which are 
popularly supposed to date back to the Norman Conquest, 
only one or two go back to the time of Queen Elizabeth, 
and a mere handful to the reign of William and Mary. In 
fact, this is the best feature of the English aristocracy 
that it is so exceedingly recent; and that the majority of 
its belted earls and coroneted dukes are not the descend- 
ants of primitive cutthroats and highway robbers and 
soldiers of fortune, known as barons and war lords, but of 
the more modern and humane breed of the same sort of 
pirates and exploiters--wealthy army-contractors, suc- 
cessful brewers, subscribers of large sums of money to the 
party war chest in hotly contested elections, successful 
landgrabbers and moneygetters of all sorts. 

It was positively ludicrous in the recent successful 
campaign against that tenacious old barnacle upon the 
English ship of 
state, the House of 
Lords, to note the 
character of the 
names that were 
put forward in the 
frenzied fight 
waged broadcast, 
in both the English 
and the American 
press, to prove 
what a noble and 
useful body of 
public men these 
blue-blooded repre- 
sentatives really 
were! Animposing 
array of distin- 
guished names was 
cited, members of 
that illustrious 
check upon letting 
the people have too 
much power in the 
management of 
their own affairs. 
Nine-tenths of them 
were either “law 
lords”—that is, 
great lawyers and 
judges of the higher 
courts, who by vir- 
tue of their office are 
made life members 
of the House of Lords, and who have for the most part risen 
from the ranks; peers who had recently been elevated to 
the peerage on account of distinguished service in science, 
industry and literature; or the sons of such newly made 
peers. Like all aristocracies, the English nobility is 
founded solely and exclusively upon wealth and consists of 
a handful of really great men, sprung from the loins of the 
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is the Golden Key! . 





The Onty Xey That Will Admit to Any 
Aristocracy in This or Any Other Age 





common people, their commonplace wives 
and a horde of their stupid children and 
grandchildren. 

It is an interesting illustration of the utter 
impossibility of keeping up even the appear- 
ance of a superior family strain without the 
assistance of great wealth, that all so-called 
aristocracies of blood are really aristocracies 
of money; that the one thing absolutely 
necessary for admission to even the English 
peerage is and always has been the possessior 
of wealth, either in the form of money or 
landed estates. 

The ruling classes of Great Britain play a 
wonderfully clever game of pulling the wool 
over the eyes of the masses by gravely assuring 
them and trumpeting abroad all over the 
world that the ranks of the “aristocracy are 
open to every successful individual, in no 
matter what realm of human activity, who 
will show himself worthy of admission. And 
in proof of this claim, the large number of 
writers, painters, sculptors, scientists, soldiers, 
and so forth, who have been decorated with 
a title are proudly pointed to. 

What really happens is this: A certain 
number of the more distinguished names in 
the different fields of human activity, pro 
viding, of course, that they have not taken 
any outspoken or progressive position in ~ 
regard to matters social, religious or political, 
are knighted—that is, dignified by the title 
‘*Sir’’—and to the eye of the world in general 
are supposed thereby to be elevated to the ranks of the 
aristocracy. As a matter of fact, nothing whatever of 
the sort has happened. Nine-tenths of these pretty titles 
are merely given to these good children of the empire to 
play with during their own lifetimes, to keep them loyal 
and contented worshipers of the ‘“*God of things as they 
are’’; and the title dies with them—is not hereditary, 
fact. 

In other words, they are simply made common soldiers 
in the ranks of the aristocracy, with little or no prospect 
of ever winning a commission—instead of remaining kings 
and leaders of the thought of the world! The best men 
and most independent thinkers of England have often 
declined these titles or accepted them merely to please 
their wives and daughters. 

‘**But,”’ says some one at once, “does it not often happen 
that distinguished men in various walks of life are elevated 
to the peerage?”’ Certainly; a much smaller number, of 
course, than are knighted. And there is one interesting 
little “joker” in the procedure, which is usually kept as 
secret as possible and shrouded in the discreet darkness 
of the background—that is, that to become a member 
of even the lowest rank of the hereditary aristocracy, a 
baronet, the candidate must possess, in addition to the 
distinction of being worthy of knighthood, at 
least enough money and landed estates to 


‘support the title’? decently; and must en- 
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dow his eldest son as a gentleman and an 
idler, who need not disgrace himself by any 
form of productive activity. 

If he is to be created a lord he must be pre- 
pared to provide for the support in idlenes 
his eldest son and also to come forward with 
sufficiently large and imposing landed estates 
to ‘‘carry the title.” As a matter of practical 
fact — although this, of course, is never official]; 
admitted —he must usually also have contrib 
uted large sums, either to the exchequer of the 
party in power, or to great charities under royal 
patronage, or to the promotion of schemes for 
imperial defense. 

In fine, not only is great wealth an indis- 
pensable requisite to admission to the peerage 
but it is an open secret that peerages are often 
practically bought in the open market! Mr. 
Carnegie, Mr. Rockefeller and Mr. Morgan, 
for instance, if they were British subjects, could 
have practically any titles they desired, either 
for themselves or for their children. 

The only foundation upon which any aris- 
tocracy in the world ever was built is wealth; 
and the only key that will admit to any 
aristocracy in this or any other age, no matter 
how boastful of its blood and exclusiveness, is 
the golden key! As the indiscreet but always 
interesting wife of the English Prime Minister 
recently admitted in a public trial, ‘ Extrava- 
gant expenditure is the best passport to good 
society!’’ Any aristocracy or “best family’’ now in exist- 
ence could be reproduced within two generations from 
“‘ecommon stock,” simply by feeding and feathers and train- 
ing in etiquette. The only difference between the Four 
Hundred and the mass is the result of their food and 
housing and surroundings. And for the feathering of one 
of these peacocks a hundred children of the poor go naked 
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and half starved. 
The boasted polish 
of the gentleman is 
compounded of the 
blood and tears of 
the toilers. 

What is true of 
the nobility and 
the aristocracy is 
equally true of roy- 
alty. The divine 
right of kings is of 
a piece with the 
“daughter of a 
thousand earls”’ and 
with those elaborate 
but unconvincing 
pedigrees that so 
clearly connect 
Queen Victoria with 
David and Solomon, 
and the Emperor 
William with Adam. 
All the really civil- 
ized countries of 
Kurope have, of 
course, either got rid 
of their kings or re- 


duced them to the 


Our So-Called Aristocracies and Good position of harmless 
Families are of the Most Mushroom and more or less 


ornamental figure- 
heads. Though 
their official genealogies are of imposing length, their 
real flesh and blood pedigrees are for the most part ol a 


grotesque shortne 


The King of Sweden, for instance, is the grandson ofa 
mere soldier of fortune a private in the marines — one of 
Napoleon's generals. rhe King ol Spain though ruling 


over the country whose name has been a synonym for 
haughtiness and pride and distinction of blood, is himself 
anything but a hidalgo— which literally translated is “son 
of somebody”; for his grandfather was that distinguished 
member of the world’s aristocracy, “‘the Lord Nozooc”’ 


no one knows who or what he was, there being no less than 


six Claimants for the honor, all with good standing in court. 
The King of Italy is the grandson of a small Sardinian 
landowner, boasting, it is true, of various sorts of pictur- 


esque pirates and barbaric nobles as ancestors; practically, 
however, they were of the intellectual and social status 
of well-to-do farmer 

The Emperor ol Germany, who is one of the ablest 
monarchs of Europe and whose subjects would give any- 


' 


thing to be rid of him on that account, is the great-great- 
grandson of an obscure and unscrupulous soldier of 
fortune—a little robber baron who, by scheming and flat- 
tering and bribing, succeeded in getting the powers that 
were to recognize the influence and domain that he had 
acquired by force and fraud. : 

Of the smaller kings of Europe the most popular and 
warmly beloved by his subjects was at one time in an 
insane asylum—and what would not some of the other 
nations give if they could put theirs there! 


Ten Grades of Royalty 


YOYAL families are very little different from other 
\ families, and to expect the maintenance of a particu- 
larly high grade of ability by a group, raised up solely 


by the virtue and power of one single exceptional indi- 


vidual, is absurd. The family of the great man can cer- 
tainly be relied upon not to stay at his level. The only 
question is of the slowness or rapidity of its descent; and 


if that family be created by law a superior royal or other 
official class and compelled to maintain that attitude and 
play up to that 
nost glaring discrepancies and failures are bound to occur. 


tandard, generation after generation, the 


Any aristocracy or best family, ot course, consists of one 
man of conspicuous ability, with his commonplace wife 
and mediocre children and grandchildren; and, unless the 
founder be unusually and extraordinarily prepotent, his 
blood and qualities are apt to be completely drowned 
in the welter of common strains—and certainly tend to 
get weaker and weaker with each successive generation. 
Indeed, Dr. Frederick A. Woods, in his able and impartial 


report of the royal families of Europe, recently made 


with great labor and care, inclines rather to the con- 


l ' 


clusion that, taking them by and large, the royal families 
of Europe, in spite of certain positive degenerate strains, 
like those of Portugal and the House of Brunswick and the 
Romanoff monsters of Russia, show a distinctly higher 
level of average ability than the rest of the community. 
Out of some eight hundred royal individuals, covering a 
period of nearly four centuries, no less than eight were 
ranked by him as geniuses of the first class—certainly a 
high percentage for a group of that size. 

On the other hand, his carefully worked-out classifica- 
tion shows an exactly equal number of idiots, imbeciles 
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and moral degenerates who occupied thrones; and when 
the whole eight hundred are ranked in ten different grades 
of ability, numbering from one as lowest up to ten as 
highest —one being imbeciles, criminals or insane— between 
sixty and seventy per cent of the eight hundred are found 
grouped about the mean level—numbers five, six and 
seven—with about twenty per cent above and twenty per 
cent below that mean. 

In other words, eighty per cent of the total eight hundred 
royal personages were of such an average or below average 
grade of mentality and character that, had they been born 
in the laboring or even the lower middle class, they would 
scarcely have been heard of outside of their own county. 

All that a king needs to gain a reputation for conspicuous 
wisdom is to look wise and keep his mouth shut, after the 
manner of the classic bird of wisdom, the owl, which won its 
reputation solely in that way. The repartee of the corner 
grocery and the virtues of the farm kitchen, if they hap- 
pen to emanate from royal mouths or occur in palaces, are 
lauded to the skies and embalmed in legend. 

When, on further inspection of Dr. Woods’ eight royal 
geniuses of the first class, one finds that four of them, 
including Gustavus Ado!phus of Sweden and William the 
Silent of Orange, were not of royal blood at all, but rose 
directly from the ranks or from small country families— 
were kings in their own right, in fact; and that the other 
four would have had hard work to make good their claims 
to much better than second or third class distinction if they 
had happened to be born elsewhere than in the purple, 
with all the backing and traditions of a throne and a king- 
dom behind them—one is inclined to hesitate about full 
agreement with the author’s distinctly favorable opinion 
of royal blood. Very few European monarchs of today 
would, if born in the ranks, ever have got much above the 
linen counter in a department store by their own efforts. 


Objections to Marrying Heiresses 


HE perpetual intermarrying that has, of course, taken 

place in royal families, in accordance with the selfish 
but most short-sighted rule of the game, laid down by 
the lucky first representatives of Divine Right in order to 
keep all the good things in the family, has also compli- 
cated the situation. It has probably done some good by 
diffusing among all the strains the good qualities of the few 
really able members of the royal groups; but it has also 
worked quite as potently and far more conspicuously in 
accentuating and increasing the bad and weak qualities, so 
as to produce dynasties like those already alluded to 
of Portugal, Russia, Naples, Brunswick and Bavaria—in 
which imbecility or moral idiocy has been a family trait. 

Altogether, Europe would have saved millions in wasted 
money and billions in bad and imbecile government if it 
had allowed the families of great men to take their own 
downward course, back to mediocrity, and elected its 
kings afresh in each generation. It is infinitely cheaper to 
hire our leaders than it is to breed them! 

Another way in which this curious tendency to sterility 
on’ the part of great men and their families has been 
increased is, as pointed out by Galton, the immemorial 
habit of mating the male descendant of such an illustrious 
family with an heiress, in order to replenish the family 
exchequer. Now an heiress, by the nature of the case, is 
necessarily an only daughter; and generally, in older days, 
an only child, as otherwise all moneys would have gone to 
her brother as the real representative of the family. 

Not only so, but she is in many cases the only surviving 
representative of several collateral families of aunts, 
uncles and cousins, in whom have concentered several 
different streams of wealth. In other words, she is the sole 
female survivor of a rapidly diminishing family group and, 
if there be such a thing as hereditary sterility, would be 
likely to possess it in a high degree. Galton’s study of the 
records confirms this a priori supposition, as marriages of 
the inheritors of distinguished names with heiresses have 
proved astonishingly infertile and, in a very considerable 
percentage of instances, actually sterile. One of the most 
efficient ways, in fact, of causing a-superior strain to 
become extinct is to turn it into an aristocracy and compel 
it to marry money! 

The delusion that blood will tell i¢ an extraordinarily 
consoling one, fitting all sorts and conditions of men. If 
we have not much to boast of personally we can derive 
great satisfaction from dwelfing upon the glories and excel- 
lences of our ancestors. If we have achieved renown on 
our own account we are quite sure that we must have had 
sturdy and distinguished forebears to account for our 
being such fine fellows. 

As the question has been looked at, however, dispas- 
sionately and scientifically from a biological point of view, 
certain cold and congealing facts have thrust themselves 
into our rosy dreams of pedigree and illustrious ancestry, 
like icebergs into a summer mist. First, there is no such 
thing as a pure, distinct and separate human strain or 
family, unmixed and unmingling with the other strains 
about it, any more than there is a pure and distinct and 
separate race. The only race that ever either became or 
stayed pure was a race that was too cowardly to steal or 


too poor to buy the women of other races, or was too 
homely for any neighboring race and rank to wish to steal 
theirs. All the strata of every human community within 
fifty miles of each other have perpetually and furiously 
intermixed and intermingled, legitimately or illegitimately, 
like the water in a boiling pot; and of late years the diam- 
eter of the pot has increased from fifty miles to five 
hundred or a thousand. 

Love literally levels all ranks, regardless of the law or 
the church; and the purest and bluest blood of the land 
is to be found in the veins of the meanest peasant, while 
the brilliantly beautiful daughter or the gifted son of the 
peasant has married in every generation into the proudest 
and most exclusive circles. Take any individual standing 
at any level you choose in any modern community, fol- 
low out his blood currents in every direction, and you 
can link him alike with the highest and the lowest in 
the social seale. Any individual born in any community 
has mathematical possibilities of possession of any of the 
qualities, best or worst, possessed by that entire com- 
munity. The upper and the lower five per cent—the 
scum and the dregs—of any community or nation show a 
certain amount of tendency to segregate and marry more 
frequently among themselves than with the intermediate 

















It May Take Three Generations to Make a Gentieman; 
But When You Have Made Him He is Generatiy a Foot 
and Always a Parasite 


strata; but the handicap against the child born in the 
lowest stratum—except where both parents are feeble- 
minded or otherwise degenerate—is seldom more than 
ten per cent, while the handicap in favor of the child in the 
best and most exalted stratum is scarcely more than the 
same amount. Every class has its degenerates, its defect- 
ives and its failures—and every class its brilliant successes 
and its geniuses. 

The next great, new landmark, of which we are only 
just beginning to grasp the bearings, is the discovery that 
acquired characteristics are not inherited or passed on to 
the next generation—that is to say, whatever graces and 
accomplishments may have been added to the children of 
our superior families by training, feeding and example 
will count for nothing in the way of transmission to their 
children. Favorable surroundings—even the most favor- 
able and luxurious—are only of value in making a family 
great in so far as they permit the development to the 
highest degree of the qualities with which its individuals 
were born. Considering that the probabilities of the 
children of great men being themselves great and of 
especial value to the community are only about ten or 
fifteen per cent greater than the probabilities of the 
average child, the enormous and wasteful sums of money 
lavished upon these favorites of fortune would have been 
vastly more profitably expended in raising the general 
average of comfort of the entire community and giving 
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such geniuses and leaders as were born in the ninety-five 
per cent an opportunity to come to their full flower, instead 
of killing a third and starving or crippling another third, 
as at present. One of the silliest and most wasteful things 
a community ever did was to attempt to breed its great 
men, instead of buying them in the open market every 
generation. 

Following and closely connected with this is our dis- 
covery of how little parents and grandparents actually 
contribute to the equipment and character of offspring. 
We used to count the influence of both parents together as 
about one-half and that of four grandparents as about 
one-fourth, and so on. Now we know the human indi- 
vidual is not a unit, but a mosaic of hundreds and thou- 
sands of different unit characters; that the pieces that 
make this mosaic have come down to us, not from two, 
three or five generations, but from twenty, fifty or a hun- 
dred generations; that the actual influence exerted upon the 
characters of the offspring by parents will scarcely exceed 
five per cent instead of fifty, as previously supposed. 
What is the use, then, of talking about illustrious and 
superior pedigrees when if we go back twenty-five genera- 
tions all our pedigrees are practically the same—and at 
fifty generations absolutely so? 

The delusion that blood alone will count and that 
the most important foundation for success in life is a 
distinguished ancestry dies hard; and for this there are 
several very obvious reasons. The first is that we are 
naturally and instinctively all attracted by high lights and 
brilliant instances. We fix our eyes upon the three, four or 
five really great men who have been admitted into exclu- 
sive circles, or born in them, in each generation, and we 
forget entirely the hundreds and ‘thousands of utterly 
mediocre and undistinguished individuals who constitute 
the real mass of good society and the upper ten thousand. 

If from among our hundreds of near kin, or thousands of 
remote connections, we can pick out one such individual 
we like to dwell upon him and to imagine that it is his 
blood that plays the dominant part in our veins, forgetful 
of the fact that, on cold mathematical laws of chance, 
we cannot possibly have more than one one-hundredth or 
one five-thousandth dilution of his illustrious spark in our 
own makeup. It is much more likely that we shall take 
after our ninety-nine undistinguished near relatives, or our 
four thousand nine hundred and ninety-nine forgotten 
nonentities in the way of ancestors, than after the single 
brilliant sport in our family group. 


Two Hundred Years Behind the Times 


S A MATTER of cold statistical fact, genius, ability, 
talent and beauty are all distributed and occur upon 
the great law of averages. Given a sufficiently large 
number of individuals, mounting up into the thousands 
and millions, and you will find a certain number of indi- 
viduals occurring among them who will be of the highest 
type of mental, moral or physical perfection; a somewhat 
larger number who will be of the second-best type; a huge 
mass of average grade or moderate ability; and finally, at 
the other extreme, a small handful of defectives and degen- 
erates. Great nations have usually produced greater men 
than small nations, simply because they had a larger mass 
of material to select from and a wider range of variations. 
The great college can always put up a stronger, swifter 
and heavier football team than the small college for the 
same reason. The largest racing stables and breeding 
kennels are the ones that furnish the greatest number 
of champions. 

The broadest and most statesmanlike course on the part 
of the biological engineer —the racebuilder — is so to diffuse 
and distribute the.wealth and the resources of the race as 
to give to the largest possible number that measure of com- 
fort, of nutrition and of favorable surroundings that will 
enable such geniuses and such individuals of ability as are 
born to grow up healthy and vigorous; and to develop to 
the highest possible degree such exceptional powers as they 
are born with. That is the deep and significant meaning 
of our splendid system of public education—the common 
schools: ecjual training for every child born, in every rank 
or class of the community. 

Times have changed since the Colonial days, however, 
and unfortunately we have not changed with them. Then 
wealth was comparatively equally diffused and few there 
were of our population who were not able to afford abun- 
dant food, good air and wholesome surroundings for all 
their children. Now, according to the best and most accu- 
rate estimates, about twenty to thirty per cent of our 
entire population are placed in surroundings and upon 
wages that will not permit a wholesome, reasonable and 
normal development of their children into the full possi- 
bilities of manhood and of womanhood; while another 
twenty per cent are apt to lose, through hardship and 
pressure and grinding stress, a considerable percentage of 
the possibilities with which they were born. 

At the other extreme of society we find a small class, 
variously estimated at from three to five per cent, which 
possesses at least ten to fifteen times as much wealth 
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F I COULD tell 

what’s goin’ on in 

the other chap’s 
mind that’s settin’ on 
the other side of the 
table from me I 
wouldn’t need to 
know what cards he’s 
holdin’ in his hand, 
would I? I’ve 
thought about that 
millions of times. 
Just cards are no 
goodanyway. Aman 
needs to hold a heap 
more than cards if 
he’s goin’ to play the 
game, don’t he? 
There’s nights when 
I've drew a steady 
run of straights and 
fulls and fours and 
all suchlike, but when 
I didn’t seem able to 








right on with the sad- 


Lie Nor he didn't 


ik to me for a 
while Pretty soon 
he commenced to un 


dress for bed, settin’ 
ol ne edge of } 


bunk and pullin’ off 


| ] 
his boots slow. and 
then waitin’ for a bit 
as if he was doin’ 


some thinkin’ 


Billy,” he says, 


by-and-by. “Oh, 
Billv!”’ 
“What?” I says 


‘Look here a 
minute, Billy,” says 
he It sounded right 
erious the way he 
d it. I let my 
talog drop and 


looked over at him. 





hinder the boys from 
absorbin’ all my chips 
somehow. That’s because I depended on my ecards. And 
there’s other nights when I’ve got that snorty feelin’ on 
me when I can take a busted flush and lose most of it 
on the floor, and then play what I’ve got left hard 
enough to scare the other man clear out of his chair, if 
it was old Father Abraham himself. That’s because I 
don’t depend on my cards. You know how it is. 

What I’m thinkin’ about now is that Ben boy. There 
was as much as three or four days after that first night 
when my mind seemed to be runnin’ itself all out of breath 
with tryin’ to keep up with him. He was sure one hard 
man to anticipate. No, he didn’t seem to be concealin’ 
any news from me either. He talked to me a big lot till 
you'd have thought he was tellin’ me everything, but 
without tellin’ me nothin’. It would be just a long string 
of nice confidin’ information that I knew already. That 
kind of talk don’t never do me no good. The only kind 
that’s nutritious to me is when a man tells me something 
that hasn’t never passed through my mind before. Ben 
didn’t. 

I can’t say he was holdin’ out on me about what hap- 
pened. He’d said he was goin’ to court the Able-Minded 
Lady, and he done it. That part was all right. But what 
aggravated me was his comin’ and tellin’ me about it 
about what he’d say and what she’d 
say, and all the like of that—every 


sure, but if it’s a widow you can. Instead of learnin’ how 
to hide it a widow don’t seem to have learned anything 
but just how to show it. Ben didn’t have to lead up to it. 
The way she liked me had come on her kind of gradual, 
you might say; but not with Ben. Right from the first 
suppertime she'd got confidential with him—not just what 
she said to him, but her voice, and the way she laughed, 
and how she listened when he spoke to her, and all them 
things —shucks! 

The very second night she had on her other dress again 
when we come in; and after supper she let the dishes go 
for a spell while Ben was tellin’ her fortune for her out of 
the flat of her big hand. You couldn't miss it. And the 
next night it was worse, because Ben wiped the dishes for 
her and then they pulled a mess of taffy-candy together 
in the kitchen. It was gettin’ too peaceable for me so I 
drilled down to the bunkhouse by myself. The Daphne 
girl she’d quit and gone upstairs with a headache, she¢ 
said. She’d been still all evenin’ with it when I tried to 
get her started to talkin’ to me. I didn’t seem to care a 
lot. It was one of those times when a man ain’t so very 
fond of anybody much. 

I was layin’ over on my bunk lookin’ at the saddle pic 
tures in the catalog when Ben come down. I just kept 








She Didn't Hardly Seem Real, She Was so Little and so Kind of Dainty He was | umped dow n 


with his arms acros 


his knees and his suspenders ha loose, and a deep 
pucker up between | eyes, and he was studyin’ me 
teady 

*Billy,” he ays after he’d done ye hesitatin’ “you 
mustn't take any offense because none’s meant You 


won't, will you, old man?’ 


That's a remark I never did like Whenever anvbody 





ask m i0t to take offense at what comin’ I know I'm 
just 1 lly goin’ to. I expect that’s human. I didn't 
promise Ben I would I just kept my mouth shut and 
left it up to hi 

“Tt's tl way, Billy,”” says he ‘We've made fun of 
Mrs. McGee between ourselve here's no harm in that 
She is funny meway But she’s really an uncommon 
woman. I didn’t understand her at first, but I'm begin 
ning tonow. She’s big-hearted and she wants to do what’ 
right, and she’s a real friend of your That’s why I don't 
want you to make a mistake about her intentions now. 
You see she’s feelin’ under obligations to do the best thing 
toward all of us here at the rancl and so don’t it seem 
perfectly right that she should have something to say 
about how thing are going?” 

“Oh, rats!” says I Cut out the small talk. If you've 


got somet! ing Lo say to me get at it I had er ough ola 





time he’d have a séance with her. 
I knew he was doin’ it. It didn’t 
take a wizard to tell that. I didn’t 
want him prattlin’ to me about a 
thing I could see right before my 
very eyes. What I wanted to know 
was what he was keepin’ in the 
back of his head. There was some- 
thin’ there. All the time he’d be 
runnin’ on to me with his mouth 
I'd see that other thing in his eyes. 
I knew it was there, but I couldn’t 
make it out—like the buried card 
in stud. I fair wore myself out 
with guessin’ at it. I didn’t think 
it was kind of him after I'd disgorged 
the proposition to him. 

His courtin’ the widow didn’t 
interest me anyway. It was too 
conspicuous. It’s funny about that, 
ain’t it?) Wouldn’t you think that 
after a lady has had a few husbands 
she’d begin to get sort of familiar 
with it, so she’d appreciate some 
fine work in courtin’? But she 
don’t, does she? No, sir; she ain’t 
as particular with the last one as 
she was with the first. It looks as 
if it gets to be a habit with her so 
she don’t want to change any. She 
ain’t the same as a man, is she? 


The Able-Minded Lady liked 











gr h on me I didn’t want to 
listen to him doin’ any explainin’. 
| ild do own explainin’. 

We he , “really it sound 
harsh; but she wanted me to insist 
that she wouldn’t hurt your feelings 
for the world rhere’s nothing to 

Billy, except that she hopes 

u'll have ense enough to keep 

1 from tryin’ to make a fool of! 
Miss Daphne That's all.” 

here's time when I can’t get 
rid of my feelin’s with language. 





Most time 1 can, but not when 


I'm “nad I hadn't be en feelin’ 
me too ge ( i my spirit for the 
ast hour; and now to listen to him 
speakin’ to me that way it felt as if 
he’d touched off my fuse. I begun 
to sizzle in my mind. I was sure 
hot. I had lots of words, but all of 
1 sudden I didn’t seem to know 
hov to pronounce ‘em. Leouldn’tdo 
not * but lay there and gloacat him 
UT! that’s all, i it?” Says I 
er a while. ‘“* You're sure you’re 
notomittin’ nothin’? She just hope 
i've got sense enough not to try to 
make a fool out of Miss Daphne. 
And that’s all?” 


‘Yes, Billy,” says he. He was 
real sorrowful about it, like he 


knew it was goin’ to pain me. 
“Oh!” says I. ‘‘And what else 





Ben fine. Anybody could see that. 
If it’s a girl you can’t always be 


There's Nothin’ That Weakens a Man Like Laughin’ 





did she say about me?” 
, 


“'That’s about ail,” says he. 
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“Yes,” says I. “And then I reckon 
you and her went over the whole tale 
about it to each other and you coughed 
up to her everything I’ve told you since 
youcome. I know! It must be fine to 
have got to be her confidence man so 
soon, ain’t it? Must make you feel 
right proud to know you’ve come and 
wormed in under me with her this way, 
don’t it? Do you know what you can 
tell her for me? You can go right 
straight to her and tell her she makes 
me gag. So do you. You and your 
taffy candy! You've got some stickin’ 
to your chin right this minute. Wipe 
it off!’ 

With that I jounced over on my 
side and grabbed up the catalog again. 
I wasn’t goin’ to have another word to 
say to him. But he prodded me up 
to it. 

“I’m very sorry you take it so hard, 
Billy,” says he. I didn’t want to get 
pitied by him. ‘There’s nothin’ that’ll 
take the crimp out of me any quicker 
than that. So I flopped back again 
and faced him. 

“Who's takin’ it hard?’ I hollers 
at him. “You tell me that, will you? 
Who’s takin’ it hard? Me? Who do 
yeu reckon cares anythin’ for that 
Daphne girl? Me? It ain’tso and you 
know it ain’t so.” 

“Tt isn’t that, Billy,” says he with 
his sad, sad voice. “ You don’t under- 
stand. Mrs. McGee isn’t troubled 
about that; but she thinks the little 
girl is learning to care a great deal too 
much for you. The fact is, Miss 
Daphne has led her to believe so.” 

“What!” says I. “Oh, she never, 
either! She don’t. Cares too much 
for me? How much is too much? 
Learnin’ to care too much for me? 
Why you know how much encour- 
agement I’ve give her. It ain’t so. 
You're both just a couple of liars. Gee 
whiz!” 

That’s what I said. It didn’t satisfy 








“How far are you expectin’ to go 
with it?”’ says I. 

He pulled his shirt off over his head 
before he answered me. When he’d got 
it off his grin was all gone and there was 
a sort of a faraway look in his eyes. 

“Who knows?” says he. “There’s 
comfort here—solid, simon-pure com- 
fort. When a man’s weary with other 
things doesn’t comfort appeal to him? 
You think it’s a big joke; but why 
should a man struggle to break through 
a thorny wilderness when there’s a 
smooth trail marked out before him 
and the goin’s good? You tell me 
that.” 

“T won't,” says I. “Only I’ve met 
up with a heap more sinfulness by 
travelin’ the trails than I have in the 
brush. Whenever I want to seek tribu- 
lation I always hit a trail for some- 
where. I’m tellin’ you.” 

I couldn’t get it out of my head, 
somehow, what he’d said to me about 
the girl. All the next mornin’, when- 
ever I had time, I was debatin’ about 
it to myself. When a man does that 
about a thing you know he ain't 
convinced. 

“Billy,” I'd say, “‘you know it ain’t 
reasonable her thinkin’ that way about 
you.” “No,” I'd say, “‘but it ain’t so 
terrible unreasonable either, is it?” 
“Yes,” I’dsay, “that’s true too. And, 
anyway, it ain’t the reasonableness of 
a thing that makes it seem likely with a 
woman.” “No,” I’d say, “no more 
than itis witha man. You can’t judge 
that way.” ‘But look here,” I'd say, 
“it’s only a week since she was weepin’ 
to you about Mr. Montgomery Sims, 
of Chicago. Don’t gooverlookin’ that.” 
“TI ain’t overlookin’ it,”’ I’d say; “but 
then different things keep on happenin’ 
in this world. You know they do.” 

That was about as far as I seemed 
able to get with it—just nowhere. 
Plain thinkin’ never helps much; it’s 
the way you act when things come up 








me. I'd expected my wrathiness to 
explode on him with just one big noise 
boom! But there I was sputterin’ away 
like a pack of firecrackers. I shut up my mouth tight. I 
was bound he wouldn't make me open it again, no matter 
what he said. I begun to look at saddles harder than 
ever, holdin’ the book down in front of my face. I was 
plumb done with Mr. Ben Slater and his old tan- 
colored widow and I was goin’ to quit my job just as soon 
as I could teil her so in the mornin’. 

Yes, just exactly. Only the next thing I heard was ¢ 
noise from over on Ben’s bunk that sounded just like 
somethin’ runnin’ out of the neck of a full jug. You know 
how you're bound to listen to that; so I pricked up my 
ears and listened hard. The next minute I was peekin’ 
around the edge of the catalog. 

There he was layin’ flat on his bunk, with one arm 
throwed up across his eyes. What I could see of his face 
was the color of a nice boiled ham and all the rest of him 
was shakin’ with the big try he was makin’ to hold it in. 
Before he could tell what was happenin’ I was settin’ 
straddle of his chest with both of my hands in his shirt- 
collar, joltin’ him up and down with all the strength I 
could rustle into my arms. He didn’t resist any. He 
couldn’t. There’s nothin’ that weakens a man like 
laughin’. It’s bad when he laughs out loud, but when he’s 
laughin’ internal it’s a sight worse—and that’s what he’d 
been doin’ for a full quarter of an hour. He just hung 
limp in my hands and let me joggle him till I got through. 
And I'd jogg!ed away ail my madness too. 

**Now, lookyhere, Ben,”’ I says to him; “that’s twice 
you've done it. That's two times you've fooled me on one 
subject. I ain’t kickin’ about that. I deserved it for 
lettin’ you do it. But listen: I’m tellin’ you that the man 
don’t live that can do it another time. You hear me?” 

He grinned up at me, wide as a saucer. ‘ What’s that?” 
says he. “Billy, I'll bet you five dollars I do—I’ll bet you 
a month's pay I do.” 

“Three times hand-runnin’?’ 

“Three times hand-runnin’,’ 

“And me sober?” says I. 

“T don’t care,”’ says he. “Sober, boiled or pickled 
you choose which way.” 

“You mean,” says I, “that you're goin’ to fool me again 
about this widow business? You're goin’ to have me 
deceived about it once more and me not know it? That’s 
what you're bettin’ on, is it?” 

“Yes, sir,” says he. “Why, Billy, IknowI am. It’s 
bettin’ on a sure thing. You save your money.” 


* says I. 
says he. 


I Wasn't in No Hurry. 


“T’ll take you for twenty-five,” says I. And that was 
the way it stood. 

“Anyway, Billy,” says he after a minute, “I wasn’t 
foolin’ with you this time. She said it, just like I said 
she said it.” 

It made me catch my breath with the quickness of it. 
“No, you don’t!’ saysI. “She didn’t, I tell you. I don’t 
care whether she did or didn’t. I ain’t goin’ to believe 
you either way you tell me. Not twice in one night. But 
if she did say it what do you reckon she meant by it? 
Only remember that I ain’t believin’ you, not a word.” 

When he was tickled it was hard to tell which showed 
it most, his eyes or his mouth. They was both showin’ 
it now. 

“Billy,” says he, “‘you’ve got to believe it because it’s 
true. She’s awfully worried about it because she says she 
knows Miss Daphne is nothing but an inexperienced child, 
and you’re a man of the world who’s used to the trick of 
fascinating every pretty woman he meets up with. She 
says it’s just second nature with some men, and you're 
one of ’em.” 

“Dry up!” says I. “I ain’t listenin’ to you at all. 
What made her think I’ve got the Daphne girl carin’ for 
me?” 

“That part’s easy,” says Ben. He wasn’t lookin’ so 
comical now. “Honest, Billy, a man’s got to be kind of 
careful about how he trifles. Mrs. McGee says she’s 
noticed it and today she asked Miss Daphne about it. 
She had a long talk with her and the girl told her it would 
be awfully easy to fall in love with you. That’s straight, 
old man.” 

I was sure he was lyin’ to me, of course, but I believed 
him. There’s some lies you can’t make a man take any 
stock in just because he don’t want to; and there’s others 
you can’t keep him away from believin’, just because they 
sound good to him. It’s the same way with the truth. 
There ain’t any difference between a lie and the truth that 
way. A man picks out what he wants to believe and then 
believes it, without carin’ which it is. Ain’t that the 
truth? 

“Well, anyway,” says I, “the widow, she ain’t scared 
about who she falls in love with, is she? You wouldn’t 
think she’d be so brash tellin’ other people what to do, 
with the judgment she shows herself.” 

He was grinnin’ again at that. He could say a lot with 
a grin; but he didn’t say nothin’ else to me. 


I Was Busy, Too, Kind of Reconcilin’ My Mind 


that counts. It was along in the middle 
of the afternoon before I could get my 
mind cleared up any. 

I'd been out across Number One pasture lookin’ after 
something, and I come back by the place on the creek 
where the big cottonwood grows close by the water and 
the big ledge-rock hangs over. There’s where I let’ my 
pony stop to drink; and while he was drinkin’ I eased 
myself in the saddle, lookin’ around and enjoyin’ it. 

She was keepin’ as quiet as the rest of the place; but I 
caught sight of her—the Daphne girl—settin’ with her 
little back up against the tree trunk and her hat beside 
her on the ground, and her lovely hair loosened up in the 
soft wind. She didn’t hardly seem real, she was so little 
and so kind of dainty. But she smiled at me, and I rode 
over to where she was settin’ and got down out of my 
saddle. 

She’d been cryin’. There’s some women that you don’t 
care much about lookin’ at them times, not till they’ve 
got theirselves fixed up again afterward; but it didn’t 
disfigure her none. It just made her seem all the littler 
and more as if you wanted to watch out over her. She 
wasn’t tryin’ to hide it from me. I don’t know; but 
mebbe she knew it wasn’t injurin’ her looks. 

“‘What’s the matter?” I says to her. “Say, you’re a 
right long ways from home. You ain’t lost, are you?” 

She shook her head at me. “No,” says she, ‘‘not lost. 
I wish I were.” 

“Oh, gee!’’ saysI. “Isit as bad asthat? Then it must 
be pretty bad. Caf you tell a man what it is?” 

She commenced to dab at her pretty eyes with a little 
bit of a foolish handkerchief. ‘it’s nothin’,” she says. 
“I’m just miserable, Billy. Everybody seems so happy 
but just me.” 

You ain’t always interested in hearin’ a woman talk 
like that, are you? The Able-Minded Lady couldn’t have 
said it and coaxed any sympathy out of you by it, could 
she? But seein’ the Daphne girl unhappy would make 
any man want to do what I done—set down beside her 
and commence to feel melancholy with her. 

“Ts that all?” I says. “Ain’t there nothin’ special 
gone wrong? Can’t a body help any? You know I'd be 
glad to.” 

She kept her handkerchief over her eyes with one hand 
and held out the other one toward me. I couldn’t see 
what she’d do that for if she didn’t expect me to take it; 
so I took it and held it with mine. And then I held it 
some more. She didn’t make a bit of a move to pull it 
away from me. In a minute I was sort of playin’ with 
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the soft little pink fingers. She let me do that, too, till 
pretty soon she’d got her eyes dried. Then she took 
her hand back and begun to fuss with the loose ends of 
her hair. 

“You’re the only one that’s been kind to me, Billy,” 
says she, “‘and I’m awfully fond of you for it. You're the 
only one that seems to care. You just make me like you.” 

Well, that was all right; but it didn’t clear up my head 
much. I knew she’d go on and say some more if I waited 
on her; and after a little while she did. 

“Isn't Aunty ridiculous?” she says. “I thought she 
was going to help me after she’d found out about things. 
But she doesn’t. She only makes it harder for me.”’ She 
set her hat up on top of her little head and give it a savage 
jab with a long pin. “Have you noticed her and that 
man?” she says. 

“Who? Ben?’ saysI. ‘Why, yes, I have some. How 
do you mean?” 

She give a funny little sniff. ‘‘Wouldn’t you think,” 
says she, “that Aunty is old enough to keep from letting 
him make an old fool of her? That red-head! I hate red, 
don’t you? And he’s a perfect stranger to her. How does 
she know who he is?” 

I had the inside of my lip caught in between my teeth 
and was bitin’ on it hard—so hard that it hurt. I had 
to. Bein’ sad don’t keep you from wantin’ to laugh 
sometimes. I sure wanted to laugh real bad. 

“Don’t you think he’s a 
nice man?” I says. 

She made a cross motion 
with her little head. ‘‘ Maybe 
he’s nice enough,” says she. 
“That isn’t the point. Ithink 
it’s perfectly scandalous the 
way they behave. Did you 
see her lettin’ him take her 
hand the other night right 
before us? I’d be ashamed. 
But they both acted as if they 
enjoyed it. Don’t you think 
it’s horrid?” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” says I. 
“There's different tastes. I’ve 
saw a lot of funny folks in this 
world doin’ a lot of funny 
things; but the folks that 
people fall in love with always 
struck me as the very funniest 
of the lot.” 

She looked up at me with 
her pretty eyes wide open. 
“You don’t suppose they’re 
really in love with each other, 
do you?” says she. “Not the 
real way, Billy?” 

“There’s different ways,” 
says I. “ Ain’t they all real?” 

“Why, Billy!” says she, and 
her big eyes looked as if they 
was just brimmin’ over with 
trouble; “how can you talk 
so? You know it isn’t true.’ 
Her little chin commenced to 
tremble and a poor little tear 
started down her cheek. “It 
makes Aunty so perfectly 
heartless with me,” says she. 
“She used to talk to me about 
my being so wretched as if she 
really cared; but she doesn’t 
now. She only scolds at me 
when she talks to me at all 
just as if I were nothing but 
a child!” 

“Well,” says I, “but what 
about Mister Montgomery 
Sims? Ain’t he goin’ to make 
good, don’t youreckon? Ain’t 
he wrote to you yet?” 

She was lookin’ down in her 
lap with her little fingers 
puckerin’ at her skirt, makin’ 
a row of fine wrinkles, like a 
woman does sometimes when 
she’s meditatin’. She shook 
her head. 

““No,” says she. “Of course 
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“Yes,” she says again, almost under her breat! 

“Better than you could like anybody else 
man, I mean?” says I. 

She looked at me now, straight and clear, right in my 
eyes. “Yes,” she says. “I love him, Billy, honest-true, 
with all my life— better than I could love all the rest of 
the men on earth, all put together. I love him!” 

“Oh!” says I; “I didn’t know. Excuse me. Yes, of 
course! Well, there wasn’t no harm in askin’, was there 
I just thought mebbe 6 

I wasn’t tellin’ her anything, was I? But a woman has 
got ways of gettin’ at you even when you're ramblin’. 
The look in her eyes showed me she'd sifted it out —it was 
sorry and gentle and kind and friendly; but it was what 
you might call horrible conclusive. 

‘**No, Billy,” she says real soft. Just that and no more 
But it was aplenty. I didn’t coax for any more of it. I 
just stooped down and gathered me a handful of pebbles 
and started to flip °em into the water with my thumb. 

“That’s all right, then,” says I. ‘I’m your friend, little 
girl, and I’m here to do whatever you tell me. Don’t you 
get discouraged. Mebbe we can figure some way. Come 
on, now, and let’s poke along home.” 

I put her up on my saddle and walked alongside of her. 
We didn’t talk much at the start; just took a few dabs at 
it, now and then. She was gettin’ herself arranged so 
she’d look right when we got there — pullin’ and smoothin’ 
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By the time the Daphne l 
had got he athe smoothed 
out I wa il ready to take 
interest again too She Was 


awlul good to look at, settin’ 


up there and smilin’ down at 
me. Ina minute the dimple 
begun to come and the pink 
ne 

Billy,” says she, “do you 
want to know what Aunty’s 
been scolding me about —the 


last thing? It’s you 
hen Ben hadn't lied to me 





after all But I had to act as 
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out me Why, what in this 
world! 
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ays she it funny? 
She w furious with 
me yesterday about it. She 


told me I had to top it She 


said she didn’t see how I could 











be » utterly unfaithful to 
Montgomer {I ally loved 
I Isn't it awf funny?” 
Perribl uy l. “Did 
he ‘ inte you to be 
; 
I asked her,” 
ne; and she teid me 
I ¢ irse no but she did 
think I ought to show him a 
aece! respec 
I had to laug! She's got 
her wire crossed, ain’t she?”’ 
I. “‘She’s gettin’ this 
mixed up wit! be "a widow. 
But do ou me to le up 
‘ he pre lin’? I can, if 
he’s goin’ to get sore about it.” 
Her little chin went up in the 
No, sir!’ she snapped. 
You keep right on. I did 
ve her a tlisfaction yes- 
I expect Mister Mont- 
gomery Sims is thinkin’ you 
’ ain’t showin’ respect,” says I. 





he couldn't write to me, Billy. 
Itoldhimnotto. Aunty would 
know then, don’t you see?” 

“If he was a live one I should think he could find some 
way,” says I. “I would if it was me.” She didn’t say 
anything to that, but kept on wrinklin’ up her dress. 
Pretty soon I took a brace on myself. ‘Look here,” says 
I, “‘do you like him yet?” 

It was quite a bit before she got around to answerin’ 
me. ‘Yes,’ she says, so soft I couldn’t hardly hear it. 
“‘Honest-true?”’ says I. 





Yes, Sir, Right in Broad Daylight, a Full Hour From Sundown, They'd Knocked Off 


Work and Was Pitchin’ Horseshoes 


at her hair, and her dress, and her ribbons, like a woman 
does. They don’t attend to you much when they’re doin’ 
that. I wasn’t in no hurry. I was busy, too, kind of 
reconcilin’ my mind. 

No; I can’t say I’d been shocked none at findin’ out it 
wasn’t me. I hadn’t banked on its bein’ me. I’d asked 
her just to make sure, more than anything else, I reckor 
It would have bothered me quite a bit for a while to find 


He must ispicion by this 
Passe d plumb 
out of your mind You ain't 


wrote him but one letter in more than a week. If it was 
me, now, over there in Chicago, and you was here, I'd 
not be contented with just one letter, I don’t care how 


fat it was.”’ 
She give me a quick look and then she looked away. 
tired kind of a 


VOICct * Billy dear, of course yo re right,” ay she. “Oh, 


When she spoke to me it was with a thi 
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The Time to Swear Off 


JERHAPS nearly all New Year’s resolutions perish 
early because they start at the worst possible time of 
the year. The weather is dead against them. In northern 
latitudes nothing will grow at that season. The tender 
budlet of resolve instantly encounters January’s cruel 
temperature. Then come the chill, discouraging slops of 
February and the outrageous bluster of March. Nature 
herself on January first is in no reforming mood. On the 
contrary, she is about to indulge in her most demoralizing 
benders. Nor is the Gentle Spring of the calendar an 
admirable or inspiving character. Her conduct, in fact, 
exhibits everything but that constancy which is the basis 
of good morals. Far from furnishing an improving exam- 
ple to others, she cannot hold to her own good intentions 
two days in succession. 

If you are going to reform by the calendar at all May 
first is the right time. In this part of the world, the year 
drops all variable foolishness then and settles right down 
to its job with a long, strong pull. Having settled right 
down to the job, it naturally becomes genial, beaming, 
contented, and has no more trouble to speak of during the 
rest of its life. 

Another and still more urgent reason why May first is 
two hundred and forty-five times better than January 
first as a period of reformation is because it is that many 
days nearer at hand. The difficulty of reform increases 
according to the square of the distance. The chance of 
succeeding at it is always a little bit better today than 
it will be tomorrow. 





An Unwarranted Assumption 


AYING “It’s human nature,” as though that implied 

an unalterable condition, is a poor way out of any 
difficulty. Lincoln, so wise in many ways, said more than 
onee, “You can’t change human nature,” as though the 
bad in it must always exist along with the good. The 
German chancellor, however little he may share some other 
things of Lincoln's, evidently shares this fatalistic view. 
The three-hundredth anniversary of our translation of the 
Bible was made the occasion for some declarations by 
English and American statesmen in favor of universa! 
arbitration; but Chancellor von Bethman-Hollweg said: 
“General disarmament. is an insoluble problem so long as 
men are men; it will remain true that the strong will prey 
upon the weak.” 

In effeet, that is, he said: “You can’t change human 
nature”’--and so dropped the subject. Now this is a 
singular doctrine for the occasion that called forth the 
peace declarations. If human nature cannot change, why 
celebrate the anniversary of a book whose most vital 
message consists precisely in asserting that it can? 

As a matter of fact, human nature does change. When 
Frederick was laying the foundations of the German 
Empire it was human nature to work as much destruction 

possible upon an enemy—by burning defenseless vil- 
lages, wantonly ruining the peasants’ crops, and so on; 
but present-day human nature condemns wanton injury to 
non-combatants. No doubt intelligent Iroquois Indians 
of the seventeenth century believed that to torture a 
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captured foe was simply human nature and would be 
practiced ‘“‘so long as men are men.” If human nature 
does not and cannot grow juster, kinder, wiser, why all 
this aimless pother called civilization? Blaming things 
on human nature is a shabby subterfuge for a private 
individual or for an imperial chancellor. 


A Bricklayers’ Strike 


INGENIOUS contractor, it appears, thought out a 
better way of laying bricks. It was high time, for he 
said the method had not been changed in two thousand 
years. By some rather simple mechanical helps a first- 
class workman, under this method, can lay three times as 
many bricks in an hour as by the old method. This cer- 
tainly looks like efficiency. But along with this method a 
different wage scale was introduced, so that the strongest, 
most skillful workmen earned seventy-five cents an hour 
while those of ordinary capacity earned only fifty-five 
cents. Men of ordinary capacity will always constitute a 
majority in any numerous body, and the union voted to 
strike against the new method. 

This has been characterized as a rank injustice to the 
strongest, most skillful bricklayers, who might be earning 
seventy-five cents an hour instead of only fifty-five cents; 
but it is exceedingly doubtful whether the strongest, most 
skillful men could earn even fifty-five cents if they did not 
have back of them the union, with its majority of ordinary 
workmen. How much of his fifty-five cents does the most 
skillful bricklayer really owe to the mere ordinary fellow- 
workmen, whose loyalty has built up the union through 
many years and made it powerful? 

We suppose the strongest bricklayers, following the 
traditions of trade unions, will cheerfully acquiesce in the 
judgment of the majority—being sensible that their 
progress and security ultimately depend upon it. We wish 
the strongest men in some other walks had as lively a 
sense of indebtedness to and dependence upon their 
ordinary fellows. 

No doubt the improved bricklaying method, if it does 
what is claimed for it, will be adopted, even though it 
temporarily reduces the total quantity of labor employed 
in bricklaying; but the conditions of its adoption will 
probably be those which are judged by the majority to be 
best for the mass of bricklayers. 





The Broadway Drama 


O DESCRIBE play-writing in the United States as in 

a meager, withered or depressed condition is, of course, 
grossly inaccurate. On the contrary, undoubtedly play- 
writing flourishes here as nowhere else in the world; but, 
with exceedingly rare exceptions, the plays are not pro- 
duced. We havea native dramatic output, which not only 
excels that of any other nation in extent but is practically 
beyond reproach, because it never gets out where reproach 
can see it. For this extraordinary situation playwrights 
blame the managers—just as superficial critics blame Mr. 
Morgan and Mr. Rockefeller for the untoward things that 
happen in Wall Street. In both cases the fault really lies 
not with individuals but with the system. 

To produce a play in New York costs six thousand dol- 
lars a week. A handsome theater, centrally located and 
charged with enormous ground-rents, must be engaged. 
A company of players—usually containing two or more 
of high reputation and high salary—must be specially 
engaged. All the scenery must be specially designed and 
built for that particular play. In other words, the man- 
ager must stake a large sum of money on every play he 
brings out. Naturally, when he opens the manuscript of 
an untried play the temperature of his pedal extremities 
drops to zero. Every experienced manager walks with a 
peculiar gait. His feet are permanently frozen. 

Suppose a publisher had to stake anywhere from ten to 
twenty-five thousand dollars on every novel he brought 
out —printing it on handmade India paper from specially 
designed type and binding it in vellum. Imagine, then, 
the glassy-eyed doubts with which he would regard every 
new manuscript. When plays are produced at much less 
initial cost ~-as they might well be under a stock-company 
system—more new piays will be tried out before an 
audience; but not until then. 


The Nation’s Timber Bill 


REPORT by the Department of Commerce and 

Labor points out that forty years ago three-fourths of 
the timber now standing in the United States was publicly 
owned, but now four-fifths of it is privately owned; and 
the value of this privately owned timber is approximately 
six billion dollars. The timber has passed from public to 
private hands by direct grants to railroads and canals; by 
direct sales at a dollar and a quarter an acre; and under 
laws that were intended to distribute public lands in small 
tracts to homesteaders, but which, so far as timber lands 
are concerned, merely transferred title to big holders at 
nominal prices. Under the timber and stone act the 
Government parted with twelve million acres of timber 
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land, of which fully ten million acres were transferred by 
the entrymen to large holders. 

Among other particular instances, the report mentions 
one thirty-five-hundred-acre tract in the Northwest, which 
was “assembled” from the entrymen in 1896 at a cost of 
eight to nine hundred dollars for each claim of one hundred 
and sixty acres, and is now valued at forty-one thousand 
dollars for each hundred-and-sixty-acre claim—a fifty- 
fold increase. Another tract of five thousand acres was 
“assembled” in 1892 for twenty-four thousand dollars and 
is now worth one million dollars. Southern pine that the 
Government sold at a dollar and a quarter an acre is now 
worth sixty dollars an acre. Douglas fir that the Govern- 
ment gave away or sold for two dollars and a half an acre 
is now worth one to two hundred dollars an acre. 

The greatest of all holders of this immensely valuable 
standing timber is that worthy old pioneer and home- 
steader, the Southern Pacific. From Portland to Sacra- 
mento you may travel on a fast train all day and all night 
and part of the next day—and during a large portion of the 
way the timber lands, for thirty miles on both sides of 
the track, belong to this deserving settler. You can easily 
imagine the venerable Southern Pacific as passing its 
declining years there in considerable peace and plenty. 
Only a little behind the Southern Pacific in extent of hold- 
ings comes the Weyerhauser Timber Company. These 
two concerns, holding between them more than two hun- 
dred billion feet of standing timber, are not much inclined 
to sell. Mostly they prefer to hold for still higher pr 

If the standing timber is worth six billion dollars the 
public, of course, will have to pay that much for it as it 
builds its houses, fences and sidewalks—the same public 
that kindly handed the same timber over to the private 
owners. If they hold for still higher prices, then the public 
will have to pay more than six billion dollars to get back 
its timber. This is one way to make capitalists. 





Law and Speculation 
ONCERNING an act recently passed by the upper 


house of the Illinois legislature, a press dispatch from 
Springfield says, with admirable caution: ‘It is supposed 
to be aimed at the puts-and-calls business.” 

Perhaps a mere supposition as to what it is aimed at is 
as far as any conservative persons— including the senators 
who passed the bill—-would care to go. It is rather well 
known, however, that for a long while various legal things, 
such as acts of the legislature and decisions of the courts, 
have been aimed at the puts-and-calls business. The point 
to which we wish to call attention is that none of these 
legal things has ever hit the mark. They have, indeed, put 
the mark to some slight inconvenience, such as forcing 
it to change its name half a dozen times and to take to 
telegraphy; but they have never really hit it. 

The transactions popularly known as puts and calls are 
said to have been invented by Russell Sage. Many years 
ago they flourished on the Board of Trade under their 
original name. Later, owing to legal pellets, they assumed 
different names and slightly different forms; but we believe 
there has never been any extended period when puts and 
calls were not to be had at the foot of La Salle Street by 
anybody with the money to pay for them. We believe, 
also, the statutes of Illinois still contain an ancient and 
formidable act, which forbids anybody to ‘“‘corner” grain 
or other commodities—and threatens to punish him with 
a fine of ten dollars if he disobeys! Popgunning at 
speculation is one of the law’s lighter diversions. 


Know Your Own Town 


IME out of mind, fairs, feasts, pictures, speeches and 

literature for the purpose of booming a city have been 
common. Undoubtedly they have been useful too; but 
booming necessarily consists in showing only the bright 
side. The recent “‘ Know-your-city”’ exposition in Trenton 
was different—and ultimately even more profitable. A 
week was set aside for the purpose of acquainting the 
people of Trenton with the city in which they live. There 
were exhibits of Trenton’s history and progress, and of 
her varied industries. Many a good citizen who thought 
he knew Trenton viewed these exhibits with surprise and 
an increase of civic pride. 

These things to be proud of, however, are not all of 
Trenton or any other city. Knowing them doesn’t com- 
prise knowing the city. So other things were exhibited 
too high a deathrate from diseases of the digestive system 
which are largely preventable; too high a deathrate from 
tuberculosis, raising doubts as to housing conditions; the 
ugly streets and dwelling places were shown as well as the 
most attractive. Undoubtedly many a good citizen was 
surprised, also, by these exhibitions of the seamy side—and 
inspired with sobering refiections as to whether something 
couldn’t and shouldn’t be done about it. 

We referred, in a recent number, to a correspondent who 
wanted to do some good in his own vicinity and asked how 
busy men with the same wish could find out what there was 
for them to do near at hand. The Trenton exhibition 
seems an admirable answer to that question. 
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WdiO’S WHIO-AND WHY 


Number Three 


HE advent of Mr. Charles Dewey Hilles, as 

Secretary to the President, seems to have been 

unaccompanied by any considerable amount of 
conversation concerning Assistant Presidents and the 
like; in fact, Mr. Hilles appears to have taken the job 
at the job’s exact worth, and has not, so far as has been 
observed, attached any frills to it in the way of fancy 
de ignations. 

The Assistant President business was a cute little 
conceit of Mr. Charles Dyer Norton’s; and it made a 
hit with nobody, so far as known, except Mr. Norton 
himself —and especially not with the Tafts. However, 
we learn that Mr. Norton, having assisted the President 
notably in various ways—particularly with that letter 
to his Iowa correspondent, in which Mr. Norton set 
out eloquently the fact that, although Mr. Taft had 
discriminated against the Progressives in Congress, he 
had repented and wasn’t going to discriminate any 
more—has sunk gracefully into the maw of high finance 
and is to be vice-president of a bank in New York, where 
undoubtedly he can do a lot of assistant-presidenting 
and mayhap get away with it—mayhap. 

When Mr. Taft felt impelled to make Secretary 
Carpenter envoy extraordinary and minister plenipo- 
tentiary to Morocco he canvassed a number of men for 
Carpenter’s place. The two to whom he gave most 
careful consideration were Mr. Norton and Mr. Hilles, 
both, at the time, assistant secretaries of the Treasury. 
Each was urged on him, but the choice fell on Norton. 
Now that the ax has fallen on Norton also, naturally Mr. 
Taft turned to Mr. Hilles, whereupon the friends and 
promoters of Mr. Hilles have occasion for a few pleasant 
I-told-you-sos—if any of them have the nerve to I-told- 
you-so the President. They’d better smile when they do. 

Still, Mr. Hilles, although all hands 
are discreetly silent about it, has a 
furbelow or two to his job. He is going 
to be Secretary to the President and 
Political Manager to the Same—a political 
manager being needed, it seems, inasmuch as 
Mr. Taft desires to be renominated in 1912. 
Hilles undoubtedly will assist the President, but he has put 
out no press notices and hung out no banners acclaiming 
himself Assistant President, whereby he acquires merit and 
scores several on his predecessor. 

Mr. Hilles was born in Ohio, which starts him right. 
Moreover, he was once a newspaper reporter, which adds 
sixteen to his string. Combined with these two distinct 
advantages are several other attributes, which tend to 
establish a bow of promise over the Executive Offices, 
where the first Taft secretary was as modest as a shrinking 
violet, and where the second Taft secretary was as modest 
as an oleander tree in full bloom or a few acres of poin- 
settias. Judging from the record of Hilles in the Treasury 
Department and his record before he came there, he is a 
most capable, energetic, likable and efficient citizen; and 
hope is springing in every breast that must be toted by its 
owner into or near the Presidential presence. 


Now Will Uncle Joe Behave? 


ILLES was a good deal of a chap in his line before he 

went into the service of the Government. Hisspecialty 
is children in their various aspects—and especially children 
who are defective and need care, conservation and correc- 
tion. After he had acquired a firm foundation for his 
future career by his newspaper training, he became super- 
intendent of the Boys’ Industrial School at Lancaster, 
Ohio. He went to Dobbs Ferry, New York, from Lan- 
caster, to become the head of the New York Juvenile 
Asylum; and he was in that position when he took his 
place in the Treasury two years ago. He was an effective 
administrator. During his time in Ohio and New York 
two million dollars’ worth of buildings were erected at 
these institutions under his direction. He was and still is 
active in his work. He is now a director—or was unless he 
resigned when he went into his new place—of the New 
York Juvenile Asylum, the Dobbs Ferry Hospital, a mem- 
ber of the National Conference of Charities and Correc- 
tions, and of the National Conference on the Education 
of Backward, Truant and Delinquent Children; and he 
is also a member of the executive committee of the 
Playground Association of America. 

He is an authority on child correction, government and 
education, which will help some when it comes to dealing 
with such fractious juveniles as Uncle Joe Cannon, Shelby 
M. Cullom, Sereno E. Payne, and other youngsters of 
Congress who infest the White House and cut up all sorts 
of didoes—not only there but in the big building up on the 
hill. One can see Hilles speaking kindly but firmly to 
Uncle Joe when that youth bursts into his room and turns 




















He Has the Hardest Job in the Universe 


Serious and Frivolous Facts About 
the Great and the Near Great 


a flipflap in the space before his desk. And when the 
President begins banging the table it will be worth while to 
hear Hilles’ calm, even voice in reproof: ‘“‘ Willie!’’ Tha 
will be all —ar lat statement goes two ways. 

The Secretary to the President has the hardest job in 


the universe, bar none, except the jobs of the assistant 





secretaries to ‘he President. I remember once hearing an 
assistant secretary say: ‘‘ Why, yes, to be sure—the hours 
are a little long and the work a trifle heavy; but,’’ and he 
brightened perceptibly, “‘some days I have fully four | 
to myself, when I can do anything I wish—sleep, or see my 
family, or any little thing like that.”” That is about the 
way it works out; but what cares Hilles? He is young, 
energetic, full of health and vigor; and he only gave up 
place that would pay him twelve thousand dollars a year, 
which he had arranged to leave the Treasury and take, for 
one that pays him seventy-five hundred dollars a year and 
unusual opportunities for work. 

Still, Hilles is a glutton for work. He dotes on it. When 
he was in the Treasury he actually shook that venerable 











institution to its foundations by the way he tore around 


the corridors a I 


i tore thro igh the stuff on his desk. He 
was omnivorous. When the clerks had laid before him all 
the matters he should—according to the rules, precedents 
and conventions of the department —consider in a day, he 
would dash through the whole pile and yell: ‘ More!” 
There was no stopping him; and the clerks held a meeting 
about it and protested violently. The idea that any assist- 
ant secretary should demand more work seemed to them 
preposterous. But the clerks liked him; and that proves 
much. When you get a bunch of clerks in any executive 
department in Washington to admit they like a superior it 
means that superior has been put to the acid test. 

Hilles is a good-looking chap and has a crisp way about 
him that is rather taking. He listens well, talks well and 
is not prone to self-advertising. His two years in Was} 
ington have given him an understanding of the game as it 
is played; and his next two years, if he stays that long, 
will broaden that understanding a whole heap. He i 
likely to be an important figure in the politics of the coun- 
try on the Republican side if he can manage his assign- 
ment, for he will have a great deal to say about the politics 
the White House will play and the politics the supporters 
of the White House will play. 

When you come to think of it, though, the best one 


‘ean do for Hilles is to wish him well. Nobody on earth 


who knows the trials, difficulties, vexations, opportunities 
for mistakes, opportunities for worse than mistakes, the 


problems, the petty Jealousies, the big jealousies tne 


unceasing labor, the 


scheming and contriving, the 
chances for criticism his 


auty, the 


submersion of persor 

job entails, « i congratulate him. It is easy to con- 
gratulate the President on having acquired Hilles—and 
right too; but to congratulate Hilles on having acquired 
the President away beyond the mark. 


However, he is young and vigorous and serious and 
ambitious; and he has three big records to shoot at. He 
may turn out another Cortelyou, or another Lamont, 
or another Loeb—and if he does his future is secure. 
Here’s wishing he may do just that! But, if he 
doesn’t—oh, what's the use? There will always be 
backward, truant and delinquent children. Race suicide 
doesn’t apply to that kind. 


Smuggling Forty Thieves 


ERENO E. PAYNE, the co-author of the Payne- 

Aldrich tariff law, was traveling in France. Mr. 
Payne is much addicted to the solitaire game known as 
the Forty Thieves and he bought several packs of French 
cards while in that country. In France the customs 
officials held up Mr. Payne because he had made no 
mention of the cards in his declaration. 

““T bought those cards for my individual use,” declared 
Mr. Payne heatedly, ‘“‘and I would rather throw them 
away than pay duty on them.” 

There was much consultation; and finally Payne was 
given a bill of seventy-five cents for duty and costs for 
failure to declare the cards. He is sore about it yet. 


Presence of Mind 
J JSEPH E.G. RYAN, the Chicago story-teller, was on 


a train coming across the continent that was held up 
near Reno. He says: “‘When the robbers came in the 

front end of the car, wearing masks and 

commanding everybody to shell out, | 

noticed two drummers who sat at the far 

end of the car. They had opposite seats 
*‘As the robbers came down the center of 
the car and all the passengers obligingly shelled 
out, the two drummers became very much 
excited. One of them tried to stuff his money in his shoe. 
A robber saw him and harshly commanded him to stop it. 
Just before the robbers reached the drummers one of them 
dug into his pocket, pulled out a roll of bills, tock off three 
or four and handed them to his friend across the aisle, saying 
s dot fifty tollars | owe you.’” 
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What Was Wrong 


MAN who had been a long time as inspector in the 
immigrant service was given a desk at Ellis Island. A 
secretary went with the job. 

One day the secretary handed his chief a letter to sign. 
The chief read it carefully. He came across the word 
“erroneou 

**What’s that?” the chief asked sharply. 

“W hy, it’s wrong,” the secretary re plied, 

t 


“Yes,” snapped the chief, ‘I know it’s wrong; but what 


Musical Note 


MUSIC TEACHER in a New England school was 
trying to make the children in the fourth grade under- 
stand the value of a triplet —to get them to know that three 





quarter notes under a brace were equal to two quarter notes. 
She couldn’t make them understand; and finally, in 
despair, she asked: ‘‘ What are three little babies born all 
at the same time called?” 
“*Accidentals!”” shouted a small boy, with a vague 


remembrance of the lesson of a week before. 


The Hall of Fame 


¢ 4 reorge Ade was a bell-hop, once upon atime, ata health 
resort in Indiana, where they give mud baths. 


€ Senator Boies Penrose, of Pennsylvania, goes hunting 
in the Roc ky Mountains for two months eve ry year. 


© Representative James Cox, of Ohio, owns and edits two 
daily newspapers in his state, one at Dayton and one at 
Springfield. 

€ Walter Ely Clark, Governor of Alaska, intends to 
introduce the game of golf into his territory, on the theory 
that probably nobody up there can beat him. 


€ Truxton Beale, of Washington, District of Columbia, 
and of California—who used to be a diplomatist, but is 
now retired—has recently been elected a regent of the 
University of California. 
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A Stage Fish 














A Good Collector 


By Samuel G. 
Blythe 


brought out some more. These cases they 
spread on the ground in bewildering array. 

“Now, here,” said the Politician, open- 
ing a leather case, “is a fairly good rod. 























There Was One Real Fisherman in the Party 











HAT’S that?” shouted the Playwright, pointing 
to something incased in a long, narrow cotton bag 
the Saxon King held close against his breast. 

**What’s what?’”’ quavered back the Saxon King. 

“That thing you’ve got in your hand.” 

“Why, it’s a fishpole.” 

The Playwright strode over with mighty strides. 
**Lemme see it!"’ he snarled and snatched the cotton bag. 
He untied the strings and pulled out a round piece of wood, 
with bright tin tips on each end and covered with baby- 
blue flannel. There were grooves in the round piece of 
wood —four of them—and each groove contained a length 
of bamboo. 

It was worth while watching the Playwright’s face as he 
examined that affair. The Saxon King thought if the Play- 
wright could get an actor with a face as mobile as that 
perhaps the Playwright might put a play over. But noth- 
ing was said. At first his expression was contemptuous 
oh! bitter, bitter with contempt; and then the contempt 
changed to scorn, biting scorn, and supercilious too. Then 
the Playwright laughed harshly —not a bit of mirth in it 
a sort of -a contumelious laugh that made the Saxon King 
shiver. After that his expression softened to pity; but 
insolent pity not the real thing. 

“For the love of Heaven!” he asked, holding out the 
pole. ‘‘Where’d you get this?” 

“T bought it, of course.” 

“Where?” 

** At a department store,” hurried the Saxon King, “‘and 
it was the best they had. It cost three dollars,” he added, 
not without a touch of pride. “They had some for 
one-seventy-five, but I took the best one.” 

There are no words in the English language to describe 
the look the Playwright gave the Saxon King. It was 
withering, shriveling, annihilating. 

‘Hey, fellers!”” he shouted. ‘‘Come out here and look 
at the bargain-counter fishing rod this gink has brought 
with him.” 

They trooped out: the Politician, Turbulent Tom, the 
Harassec. Host, Clam-broth Lan, George, the guide, the 
Irish Admiral, Pete, Tim, Jean, the cook; and even Togo, 
the Jap. 

hey all examined the pole, whipping it through the air, 
bending the tips, weighing it knowingly; and Turbulent 
Tom summed up the general idea when he said: “It ain’t 
worth a hoot.” 

*“‘What’s the matter with it?” asked the Saxon King 
meekly, for he had never bought or owned a fishing rod 
before except those he cut in the woods when he was a 
small boy. 

“You tell him,” urged the Playwright on the Politician. 
“T haven't got the heart. Tell the poor guy. I'd be too 
rough.” 

‘Wait,’ commanded the Politician; and he went into 
one of the tents and came out with an armful of ornate 
leather and aluminum cases. , The Playwright dashed in and 


It was made by Umteump, in New York, 
and it cost me exactly forty-five dollars.” 

“And this,” broke in Turbulent Tom, “is a fine rod. 
It’s a genuine Beegin and it cost me about sixty dollars.” 

“And mine,” observed the Harassed Host, “‘I have had 
for thirty years. It was especially made for me after my 
own plans, and it cost sixty dollars too.” 

“Stand aside!” bellowed the Playwright. ‘Stand aside, 
all you pikers. Look at this, you poor ignoramus. This 
one is the flower of the most famous shop in New York. I 
sent to England for this one; and you go to a department 
store and buy arod. Bah!” 

“*Gentlemen,” sobbed the Saxon King, “if I do not mis- 
call you, I apologize. I realize now that instead of going 
to a department store I should have gone to a jeweler’s for 
my fishpole.” 

*‘Fishpole!” screamed the Playwright. ‘Get him away 
before I slaughter him! Fishpole! Rod! you outcast; 
rod! Remove him from my sight. Ar-r-r-r!”’ 

The Playwright led the Politician and Turbulent Tom 
and the Harassed Host and Clam-broth Lan to one side. 

“Tt would save time and trouble and annoyance,” he 
urged, “if we should kill him now. You can all see plainly 
that some time during the camp this man’s colossal igno- 
rance about the science of angling will cause some one of us, 
who happens to be in his presence, to fall on him and rend 
him. I therefore suggest that, in order to save mussing our- 
selves up later and in order that we all may have a hand in 
it, we simply slay him now; then we can go on with our 
fishing undisturbed.” 

“No,” argued the Politician; “‘let’s not do that. That 
is unscientific. Let’s take him out and humiliate him to 
death by showing him how real fishermen work.” 

So they agreed and an innocent life was spared far out 
there in Red Caiion, that opens from the Madison River 
Valley, in Montana. That afternoon they went into their 
tents and came out with satchels and bags and great masses 
of paraphernalia, and showed reels they bought by the 
carat, and books of flies they had made especially, and 
lines they imported themselves, and fishing coats and 
vests, and many other strange things—necessary, they 
said, for the proper enticing of fish from the water. They 
discoursed at great length on grizzly kings and Parmachenee 
belles and royal coachmen and doctors and Major Pitchers 
and black gnats, and leaders and phantom minnows and 
wooden bait, and many other things that were Greek to 
the Saxon King, who sat moodily by and smoked prodig- 
iously, abased, mortified, crushed. His entire fishing outfit 
consisted of the department-store rod and a pair of rubber 
boots. 

Thus the Saxon King learned what the real fishing bug 
is. He discovered why sporting-goods stores always look 
so prosperous. He saw that when a man gets to be a fisher- 
man he also becomes a mild sort of a maniac, willing to 
spend for tackle and new wrinkles and all sorts of toggery 
money that he needs for bread. He looked for the first 
time on especially fitted bags, with trays in them holding 
expensive and shining lure of one kind and another. He 


‘ 
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gazed in astonishment on the precious rods that were 
handled so tenderly by their owners and prized beyond 
any other possessions. He understood in a vague way why 
they took their sport so seriously, although he did not 
understand how they could. 

“T suppose,” he ventured, after racking his brains for 
something with which to wedge into the conversation, 
“that a grizzly coachman is some fly, isn’t it?”’ 

They left him sitting by the fire, rising and walking 
away without even a reproach. Such ignorance was beyond 
any vocabularies they had. It was monstrous. 

The afternoon wore on. Turbulent Tom was fighting 
his way through the cribbage game and the Politician was 
strapping his supply of dollar bills inside his flannel shirt 
when the Playwright came out to the fire. 

“In the name of Peter Pan!” he said to the Saxon King. 
“Don’t you know anything about fish at all?” 

“Sure!’’ replied the Saxon, cheering up visibly over this 
notice of his existence. ‘“‘SureI do. I know how to cook a 
kippered herring.” 

Next morning Tim brought a wagon around and some 
saddle horses. 

“What is it?’’ asked the Saxon King. ‘‘ Where are we 
going?” 

“After grayling,” the Politician vouchsafed. 

**And what are grayling?”’ 

“Grayling, you idiot!’’ howled the Playwright, ‘‘are 
fish —f-i-s-h! What did you’think they are —something 
that grows on trees or something you dig out of the ground? 
Don’t you know, you saphead, that you came out here to 
fish for grayling?”’ 

“Did 1?” asked the Saxon. “Is that so? I supposed 
I came out to hear a lot of yaps talk about how they 
mortgaged their houses to buy a lot of fool fishing tackle.” 

‘Fool fishing tackle!’’ screeched the Playwright. “ Listen 
to him! Gimme that willow pole they soaked you with at 
the department store and I'll fix it for you.” 

So he took it and put it together and fixed on a reel and 
ran a line through the proper places on the rod and tied on 
a leader and three flies. 

“There,” he snarled, as he handed over the rod. 
“There’s your outfit; and remember that reel is worth as 
much as seventeen of those rods. If you lose it I shall hold 
you for it.” 

“Better put on a cheap one,” growled the Saxon King; 
“for when I get you alone I’m going to beat you over the 
head with this bunch of junk and that ivory skull of yours 
will probably break that diamond-studded reel.” 

“Gentlemen!” shouted the Harassed Host, ‘‘get in the 
wagon and do your fighting there. There will be no chance 
to run then and we trust both of you may get hurt.” 

On the way to the grayling place the Politician and 
the Playwright discoursed learnedly concerning grayling, 
which, it seems, are a cautious and exclusive fish found in 
but a few places in this country, one of said places being 
the Madison River and its feeder, Grayling Creek. Indeed 
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that was a sort of grayling headquarters apparently, for 
the ranch post-office was named Grayling, and Mrs. Pete 
Kerzenmacher, the postmistress, said she had caught 
plenty of them right in front of the post-office, which was 
the only building for several miles each way. 

The Politician and the Playwright were full of grayling 
lore. They knew all about them and, it seemed, could call 
almost all the grayling there were by their first names. To 
be sure, neither of them had ever seen a grayling, but 
that made no difference. Your real fisherman doesn’t 
have to see or catch a fish to know all about it. He knows 
by intuition. 

They came to an abandoned log house, where a rancher 
had lived, and the Harassed Host said: ‘‘ Here’s the place.” 

*“Where?” asked the Saxon. “I see nothing but a bunch 
of willows.” 

“Oh, get out, get out!” commanded Turbulent Tom, 
“and go straight through those willows. The creek is in 
the middle of them or on the other side of them.” 

“Now, Saxie,” said the Playwright, holding out his 
hand. “Let bygones be bygones and come with me and 
I'll show you how to fish. You are a good fellow at heart, 
but your ignorance of fishing has made me weep. Perhaps, 
too, I have been too harsh with you. It isn’t every one 
who can have the gift for fishing —the genius for it, I may 
say—that Ihave. Sol forgive you. Take this second rod 
of mine and bring your own; and plunge into that clump 
of willows. When we get to the stream lean on me.” 

And the Saxon bit, bit as hard as any fish ever did in 
any water, especially any mullet or other fish of small dis- 
cernment and mentality, and plunged into the willows. 
Plunged is the right word. If he had tried to walk or grope 
or glide or slide or worm his way through he wouldn’t have 
penetrated an inch. Being bulky he plunged. The wil- 
lows opened before him and closed after him. In a min- 
ute’s time he was engulfed in a sea of willows, swaying 
gently in the breeze, making a soft, kindly, rustling sound, 
but in reality as cruel as Charybdis and as merciless as 
Medusa. There were branches that whipped his face and 
roots that tripped his feet. The topmost boughs tangled 
in those two cursed fishing rods, held high at arm’s length. 

Two yards from the outer edge and he was as hopelessly 
lost as if he had been thrown suddenly into the unexplored 
part of the Mammoth Cave. Those willows seemed alive. 
They showed an infernal ingenuity in getting in the way. 
They twisted themselves in every direction, clogged every 
possible path, swaying and rustling, but surely animate, 
for noinanimate thing could have been so clever in devising 
unexpected ways of tripping up. There were apparently 
miles and miles of them, acres of them, forest reserves of 
them, stretching in hideous complexity in every direction 
the eye could turn. 

When a willow branch smote him in the face and he 
pushed it away it invariably returned and hit him on the 
back of the head. The rods caught at every step. The 
dead branches took off strips of skin. Hip rubber boots 
added to the difficulties of walking and all the time the 
willows purred and purred and whispered, and were exceed- 
ing villains. For half an hour he stumbled along, until his 
imprecations, for a time directed variously at the Play- 
wright, the camp, fishing and himself, merged into one 
incoherent, roaring anathema that included every person, 


fish, bird, beast, tree, blade of grass, and all other things 
in the waters beneath and the earth above in the state of 
Montana. 

“Tf I ever get out,” he moaned—“‘if I ever get out of 
here I’ll break these fishpoles over the head of that Play- 
wright, and then I’ll get an ax and chop him into little bits 
and feed the camp robbers with him."’ He crushed himself 
between a bunch of the shrubs and sat for half an hour 
devising methods of torture for the Playwright. He finally 
decided to massacre the entire camp except George, the 
guide, who was a good sort and would have to be spared in 
order to show the Saxon the way home; but he wasn't 
certain that he wouldn't eliminate George when they got 
near a highway that led somewhere out of the benighted 
state and make a complete job of it. 

Having completed his plan of vengeance he rose and 
struggled on, for hours and hours it seemed. Many times 
he thought he was reaching the creek, but each time it was 
a delusion. He began to have visions of a purling stream 
full of fish that came up when he whistled and allowed 
themselves to be put in his bag. He saw mirages of beauti- 
ful lakes and himself on the edge of them merrily extract- 
ing huge trout therefrom, while beside him the Playwright 
and the Politician fished without a bite. His arms ached 
from holding up the fishing rods. His rubber boots weighed 
aton each. And there was no end toit. A fine finish for 
an Eastern man who had always affected to despise fishing: 
dying in the underbrush in Montana and being found, 
years later, clutching two—not one—two—fishing rods 
in a shriveled hand. 

He struggled on and on for hours, days, weeks, years, 
eons. Time meant nothing. All there was in life for him 
was an endless existence, pushing endlessly against endless 
willows that laughed at him, slapped at him, jeered at him, 
whispered taunts at him, engulfed him. Then suddenly 
he broke through a thicket and tumbled headfirst into the 
dry bed of astream. There wasn’t a drop of water in it 
not a drop. He looked at the pebbles dully. 

“Huh!” he said. ‘This must be Grayling Creek. I 
suppose you find them under the flat stones, like crayfish.” 

But he didn’t look. After a long study of the sun, com- 
plicated with some procedure he had read about once in a 
boy’s magazine concerning the way to tell directions with 
the hands of your watch, he decided to walk along the bed 
of the stream in the direction he thought the camp lay. 
He walked a mile or so, still holding those fishing rods high 
above his head —he was accustomed to it by that time and 
did it automatically, although his arm seemed to be entirely 
disassociated from his body —and, making a turn, saw Pete 
Kerzenmacher’s log house another mile away. There are 
a good many fine buildings where the Saxon lives and he 
had seen others in various parts of the world, but at that 
moment Pete Kerzenmacher’s shack dawned on him as 
the most beautiful specimen of architecture in the world. 

It was easy then. Past Pete’s and up the cafion a mile 
or so more was the camp. George had lighted the big fire 
when he got there and they were all sitting around it, 
smoking and telling of previous fishing exploits. 

“Hey!” shouted the Playwright and the Politician 
together. ‘Where have you been?” 

“Oh,” replied the Saxon, “‘ just down to the theater to see 
the moving pictures. Where did you suppose I’d been?” 

“Well,” said the Playwright, ‘we didn’t 
know. Didn’t get lost, did you?” 
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“Cut it out!” said the Playwright, who really hada 
tender heart and had been worrying some. ‘“ Did you catch 
any fish?” 

“Did I catch any fish?” repeated the Saxon King, assum- 
ing his most regal air. ‘“! caught one, a whopping gray- 
ling. You will remember, I suppose, that that is what I 
went after—grayling.” 

**Let’s see it,”’ they all shouted. 

The Saxon King stood back. ‘“‘ Now,” he said, “ before 
I show this grayling I want you all to keep out of this —all 
of you except this fishing expert, the Playwright, and this 
other Izaak Walton, the Politician. I don’t want any of 
you old-timers butting in.” 

“All right,” they promised; and the Saxon reached into 
his bag and took out his fish. “There it is,” he said 
proudly. “There it is, as fine a grayling as you ever saw.” 

“By Jove, that’s a beauty!” shouted the Playwright, 
dancing around; “and a sure-enough grayling too.” 

“A fine specimen,”” commented the Politician gravely 
and with that dignity and finality that marked all his 
utterances. 

They hefted it and pointed out its peculiarities. 

“But ” broke in Turbulent Tom. 

“Keep out, dod gast you!” ordered the Saxon imperi- 
ously. ‘Keep out, or you'll be sorry you spoke.”’ 

Turbulent Tom subsided. 

“Now, boys,” said the Saxon, “that’s as good a grayling 
as you ever saw, isn’t it?” 

“Suits me,” assented the Playwright. 

“Me too,” agreed the Politician. 

“Well,” howled the Saxon King, “I just wanted to show 
up you two four-flushing, atrophied, supercilious, patron- 
izing, anthropoid, megalophonous dubs. I knew you were 
putting it all over me with your alleged knowledge of 
fishing. That isn’t a grayling at all, you pair of minnow- 
catchers. It’s a plain, ordinary whitefish and I bought it 
from Mrs. Pete Kerzenmacher. I never did find that creek 
at all, but I’m satisfied. I’ve shown you up; and after 
this you pipe mighty soft about fishing to me.” 

The Playwright and the Politician found it convenient 
to retire. After the tumult and the shouting had died 
the Playwright came over and stuck out his hand. 

“Shake,” he said. ‘‘It’s all off. But, honest, bo, didn’t 
you find that creek at all? Didn't you even see it?” 

“No. Not a drop.” 

“Well,” said the Playwright, ‘you haven't got anything 
onus. Neither did we.” 

“There’s a place somewhere down here,’ announced 
the Harassed Host at breakfast the next morning, “where 
there are plenty of cutthroat trout. Let's go down and 
wet a line.” 

An hour later everybody was strung out along the river, 
the Playwright and the Saxon King being as near together 
as they could get, the Playwright casting skillfully and the 
Saxon King walloping the water wildly. 

Presently the Saxon got a bite. He yanked up his pole, 
found he had a fish and began pulling in the line excitedly. 

“Hold on!” screamed the Playwright. “‘Hold on! Put 
the butt of the pole against your stomach, keep the tip in 
the air, reel him in and let him play. Have some fun with 
him. You've got him! You've got him! Take your 
time!” 




















“Oh, no; not at all. It would be almost 
impossible to get lost down there on those 
asphalted streets; and, besides, the cops 
are very polite and tell you where to go, 
and the street signs are very plain.” 
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Watching His Friend Lose a Big One 
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NEW SALAD 
TRY IT 


Make a dressing of one egg, 
tablespoonful butter, half cup 
vinegar, salt, pepper, mustard to 
taste. Boil to thicken, stir- 
ring in two 
Underwood Deviled Ham. Pour 
over chopped lettuce, celery and 
tomato. Serve cold on crisp 


tablespoonfuls 


lettuce leaves. Then — 


TASTE 
THE TASTE 


How dowe make Underwood Deviled 
Ham taste good? Well, we just take 
good ham that’s been salted and sugared 
ind hickory smoked. We boil it 
en casserole to save all the juicy ham 
iaste We grind it fine and mix it 
with the famous Underwood Deviled 
Dressing of mustard and 42 spices. 

You serve it for luncheons, teas, 
quick meals, You take it on picnics, 
camping and fishing trips 

‘* Taste the Taste and Some Cookery 
News,”" gives 28 other 
t taste, 
grocer’s name, 


recipes that 


are ecstasi Free tor your 


**Underwood'’s New England Sea 


Foods,*’ tells of the suave sea taste of 


Underwood's fried’ Sardines in oil, 
mustard, tomato sauce or souse; 
Underwood's Clams in their own insinu- 
ating juice; Clam Chowder,etc. Free 

For 1sc and your grocer’s name, 
we'll send a 15c¢ can of Underwood 
Deviled Ham to try 

Put Underwood's New England 
Sea Foeds and Underwood Deviled 
Ham on your grocery list today. 


William Underwood Company, 
¢2 Fulton Street, Boston, Mass. 


UNDERWOOD 
DEVILED 
HAM 





Branded with the Little Red Devil 
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By this time the Saxon had the fish up 
to the grass that edged the river and he 
jumped in with a mighty splash, grabbed 
the fish with both hands and threw it over 
his head twenty yards back on the bank, 
tangling himself in the line. Then he 
scrambled out and galloped madly to the 
place where the fish was flopping in the 
grass. 

“A trout!” he yelled. ‘‘Atrout! Three 
pounds at least! A trout!” 

The Playwright came over sedately, took 
out his pocket scales, weighed the fish and 
announced: ‘‘Two pounds and fifteen 
ounces. A fine mountain trout.” 

Then he paused; and, placing a hand on 
the Saxon’s shoulder, he said gravely: ‘‘ But, 
son, that is no way to catch fish. All the 
sport in catching fish is the joy of playing 
them and landing them skiilfully and not 
snaking them out of the water the way you 
did that one. That’s a piscatorial crime. 
You shouldn’t do that.” 

“Oh, you make me tired,’”’ replied the 
Saxon King sulkily. “You evidently 
learned to fish at a correspondence school. 
Look here, you infernal fishing pedagogue, 
what is the object of fishing?” 

“The sport of it, of course.” 

“Nix. The object of fishing is to catch 
fish; and I caught this one, didn’t 1? Well, 
you get off my foot.’ 

The Playwright looked at the Saxon 
compassionately. Then he went back to 
his casting. Half an hour later he said: “I 
don’t see much in this fly fishing. I am a 
bass fisherman, myself. That’ sreal fishing.” 

“Huh!” sneered the Saxon. “You re- 
mind me of the man who always claimed, 
in July, that he was the champion ice- 
skater.” 


Fisherman’s Luck 


Just as the enraged Playwright was pre- 
paring to climb aboard the truculent Saxon 
the Politician appeared. 

His loud ery of ‘“‘Got any?’ 
hostilities. 

“One—and a three-pounder!”"  an- 
nounced the Saxon chestily. 

The Politician examined the fish care- 
fully. “A fine fish,” he said; ‘‘almost as 
big as the one I lost up above.” 

**Oh, for the sake of Mike ———’”’ 

“Fact,” broke in the Politician; ‘‘and I 
don’t mean I lost him the way you mean. I 
landed him all right; and I had three gray- 
ling and another trout. When I was wading 
across the river at a swift place up there I 
stepped on a round stone, lost my balance, 
the twig I had the fish strung on slipped out 
of my hand and the fish were swept away 
down the stream. You didn’t see them pass 
here, did you?” he cone luded anxiously. 

T he Playwright and the Saxon stood and 

gaped at the Politician. Finally the Play- 
wright threw up his hat, let out a yell and, 
rushing over, slapped the Politician on the 
back. 

“New stuff, Bill!’’ he shouted. “New 
stuff! You're one of us! New stuff!” 

; ‘But,’ insisted the Politici ‘ian next morn- 
ing, “2 re ally did lose them.’ 

*Sure!’’ assented Turbulent Tom. “At 
least you didn’t bring them in. That must 
mean you lost them. That'll be all right, 
my boy. Now I remembe r once, W hen you 
were out there before 

‘Ll wonder who was nominated for gov- 
ernor of New York,” broke in the Politician 
hastily. 

Turbulent Tom said there was a tele- 
phone twelve or fifteen miles down the 
river, where they were building adam across 
the cafion; and right after breakfast the 
surrey came around and the Harassed Host, 
Turbulent Tom, Clam-broth Lan, the Play- 
wright and the Saxon King climbed in to 
go down to the dam and find out for,the 
Politician, who had an engagement with 
George, the guide, to take a horseback ride 
up in the mountains. 

‘Let’ s take a couple of rods along,”’ said 
Lan. ‘ We might throw a fly in any good- 
looking water we see on the way down.” 

So Lan and the Playwright took rods, the 
others scorning to, and by noon the party 
was at the dam. The telephone was there, 
the information was secured, and the men 
in charge of the great construction work 
were telling about the gigantic task they 
had undertaken up there in the mountains, 
miles from any railroad. They had built a 
store, a bunkhouse, barns, mess houses and 
had a lively little settlement below the place 
where the dam was to set back the waters of 
the Madison River into the Madison Valley 
to form a reserve lake twenty-two miles long 
for two big power projects below. 


suspended 
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“Bring any fishing rods with you?” asked 
the supervising engineer. ; 

“A couple.” 

“Well, you’d better go up and throw in 
below the flume. We caught a couple of 
seven-pound trout there yesterday.” 

“You caught what?” This in a wild 
shout from all the visitors. 

““A couple of seven-pound trout and no 
end of smaller ones.” 

Everybody hemmed and hawed politely, 
all but Turbulent Tom, he being a man of 
some freedom of speech. “You'll have to 
show me,” said Tom. ‘Not that I doubt 
your word, but I’d just like to see them 
as a matter of curiosity.’ 

“Oh, very well,” replied the superin- 
tendent. “Come along.” 

He took them all into the mess house, 
where a big, burly cook was preparing 
dinner. ‘‘Cookie,”’ he said, ‘“‘show these 
gentlemen those trout you are baking.” 

The cook opened the oven door, pulled 
out an enormous pan; and there, sizzling 
in it, were two tremendous trout, dressed, 
of course, but bigger even then than any 
trout anybody there had dreamed of. 

“Where is the place?” they all yelled. 
“Show us.” 

They led a panting, almost hysterical 
bunch of fishermen to the place where they 
had made a cofferdam across the bed of the 
Madison. The water of the river had been 
diverted through a long board flume, about 
twenty feet wide and ten or fifteen feet 
deep, and rushed in a bright blue, ice-cold 
stream through the flume, dashing out in a 
miniature cataract into a pool below. 

“There’s the place,” said the super- 
intendent. ‘Right there below that flume. 
There’s a million trout in there.” 

The bank was steep, and all the party, 
except the Harassed Host, could give 
weight for age, but all rolled and tumbled 
ard slid down the bank, and all swore great 
oaths that never again would they leave 
the camp fifteen feet without fishing rods. 

The Playwright and Clam-broth Lan 
put their rods together. The Playwright 
got his fixed first. He had on a spinner and 
he threw it out into the boiling, swirling 
water. In less than a minute he hit some- 
thing. He gave the rod a sharp yank and 
shouted: ‘I’m snagged.” 

“*Snagged nothing!’’ screamed Turbulent 
Tom. ‘You've got one of those big fish! 
Horse him out!” 

The Playwright gave another tug and a 
big fish jumped three feet out of the water. 

“Horse him out, Bob!” everybody 
yelled. “Hold the tip of your rod in the air. 
Horse him out! Oh, you Bob, horse him 
out!” 


The Decline of the Saxon King 


For ten minutes that bit of bank was a 
wild riot of shouting, gesticulating, incoher- 
ent fishermen, screaming directions to the 
Playwright, who stood with a stern, set 
look on his face and manipulated his line. 

“Horse him out, Bob! Horse him out!” 

Finally the fish was on the gravel at the 
edge and somebody reached down and 
flirted him out. It was a Loch Leven trout, 
and when they weighed it, it showed four 
ounces’ more than five pounds. 

“There!”’ said the Playwright. ‘There, 
you pop-eyed idiots! There’s the giant 
fish of the universe; and you maniacs yell- 
ing around here to horse him out. Where’s 
your piscatorial manners? What’s the 
matter with you all, anyhow? Didn’t you 
think I could conquer him? — me, the cham- 
pion fisherman of Montana and all the 
world!” 

“Oh, cheese it!” shouted Clam-broth 
Lan, “for I’m going to be champion in 
about four minutes by the clock.” 

Lan had _ one, too, and his weighed four 
pounds. Then each took a rod, turn and 
turn about; and in two hours that party 
caught forty fish, several of them weighing 
more than five pounds each —one, a Cali- 
fornia rainbow which the Harassed Host 
got, coming mighty near to six. 

Talk about fishing holes! That was the 
greatest trout fishing hole in the world 
and nobody knew about it except the men 
on the works there and the visitors from 
the Lazy Hounds camp. The explanation 
was that the big trout were there trying to 
get up the river—the entire trout popula- 
tion of Montana, it seemed. They couldn’t 
jump up into the flume, although dozens of 
great big fellows could be seen trying it; 
and they were there ready to take a chance 


at any bait that might be offered to them. | 


They took spinners, bigger spoons or flies 
with equal avidity; and betweentimes the 
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“The best kind 


of an appetizer!” 


NY physician will tell 
you that the real 
nerve-building blood-mak- 
ing materials which keep 
you strong and active are 
found not in drugs but in 
simple nourishing food. 
Many of the best-con- 
ducted hospitals through- 
out the United States serve 
their patients regularly with 


Comblii., 
Soup 


This perfect soup is extremely 
inviting as well as nourishing. And 
at the same time it is easy to digest 
and full of food value.— Exactly 
what you want for a delicate invalid 
or a growing boy or girl. And 
it is equally good for strong grown 
people, too; especially when they 
are tired or ‘‘out of sorts.’ 

You couldn’t produce a richer 
soup; nor a more delicious ‘‘appe- 
tizer’”’ for anybody or any occasion. 

Why not prove it yourself ? 


21 kinds 10c a can 


Asparagus oo. ienne 


Beet ck Turtle 
Bouillon Mal igatawn 
Cele Mutton Broth 
Chicken Ox Tail 
Chicken Gumbo Pea ., 

Okra) Pepper Pot 


Clam Bouillon Printanier 
Clam Chowder Tomato 
Consommé Tomato-Okra 
Vegetable 
Vermicelli-Tomato 





Just add hot water, bring © “*: 
to a boil, and serve. as 


Look for the red-and-white label 
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Its emptiness 
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This Coat Only *5 - | 





On motoring, golfing, fi I 
excursions — on all your tramps afiel 
Spring and in Summer — this is the one coat 
you want— the Coat you will wear and bi 
glad to wear for its comfort, atistaction 


and protection 
Like the goodness of the Bradiey Muffler 
you know so much about—the quality of 
this Coat is far greater than the price. 
it’s a ftashioned Knit Auto Coat 
exactly as pictured above Made of fine, 
pure worsted, with high collar, throat 


strap, two pockets, pearl buttons, and 

ae be had tn all men's sizes, in Oxford 
rdinal, Maroon, Navy, White and 

Havans ne Seep s5°° 

val ue 

Ask your dealer to show you this an 


other styles in the new $5 line of 


Knit Coat 


S$ al neck 


including Coats with high colla 





t 
tor all forms of outdoor sports and mmetr 
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Catalog i free 

lt you this « frot lealet 
end $5.06 e chest measure, style number 908 
ind color preterre i and the Coat illustrated 
ibove will be delivered to your address a 
charges pt 
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115 Bradley Street Delavan, Wis. J 

















Soft Collars for Men 


Correct shape, long wear and 
perfect fit are the distinctive 
features of 


Corliss-Coon 
Soft Collars 


25¢ each 


All materials are pre-shrunk That means 
perfect ht The styles and fabrics include: 
Runabout White I k i 
Harvard White Pig are 

ale White Lux k re 
Columbia White Po; juar 
Cornell White Mesh Weave i jl 
Amherst M es e Madra Round 
University 4° sl , k juare 


Each collar is packed ina 
Comes to you unhandled 


Sizes, 12 to 1615. 
transparent envelope. 
and clean. At your dealer’s; if he cannot sup- 
ply you we will, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
Send for the Corliss- Coon Style Book 
Corliss, Coon & Co., Dept. V, Troy, N. Y. 








| whitefish that bit and were pulled in and 
thrown back were without few sn 

When the excited fishermen got back to 

camp, after planning a big raid the next 
day, the Politician was there. ‘“‘Hey!” 
they yelled at him; “come over here and 
see some fish that are fish.” 

He walked across in a dignified manner, 
listened to the Playwright rhapsodize on 
the fishing and examined all the fish. 

“Fine,” he said; ‘but those were bully 
grayling I lost the other day when my foot 
slipped 

*‘Supper!”’ yelled Jean, the cook; and 
thus another fatality was averted. 

Next day everybody went down, with a 
few tons of tackle and a few scores of rods. 
The fishing was good, but not spectacular, 
although the Saxon King got a very large 
California rainbow; and it was a week later 
when Turbulent Tom, the Politician, the 
Saxon King and George, the guide, took a 
final crack at it. The others had gone. 
This was early in October and there had 
been a little fall of snow. 

The Saxon King got his line in first, 
using aspinner. He had a bite in a minute, 
and as soon as he was under way every- 
body saw the fish was a monster. The 
Saxon King was doing a fine line of fancy 
fishing-——for him—and stepped back grace- 
fully on the edge of the gravel as he worked 
the big fishin. He was regal at the moment. 

However, there was a chunk of scantling, 
that had washed down from the dam, on 
the beach behind him, and the heel of one 
of his big wading boots struck it. The 
Saxon King threw as much of a back somer- 
sault as a king weighing a shade over two 
hundred can throw and landed in a some- 
what confused heap, striking first on the 
back of his head, but keeping the point of 
his rod in the air just the same, having had 
that drilled into him for many weary days. 

‘Save the fish!” he yelled. 

Now it is an odd trait of human nature 
that when a man falls down everybody who 
sees him thinks it is funny. We all laugh 
when we see a mantumble. It is comical 
extremely. Hence the poor specimens of 
white tr: ish who stood about laughed and 
did not save the fish, which was out on the 
gravel and was the biggest one that had 
ever shown above water there. 

‘Are you hurt?” they asked solicitously, 
as the 1y helped the Saxon King up. 

“No,” he replied, with great dignity; 
“that is the way I always catch big fish. 
W he re is it?” 

““Hard luck, old man,” said the Politi- 
cian; “but it got away when we were 
watching you. Now I know just how you 
feel. When those grayling slipped out of 
my hands that day 

But the rest was silence. The Saxon 
King slew him with a fierce look and a few 
pointed words. 


The Curious Kea 
oe the utmost ef- 


forts to exterminate it, the remarkable 
Kea Parrot is still a fairly numerous spe- 
cies in the mountainous region of the south 
island of New Zealand; and in all likelihood 
it will never be entirely exterminated in 
the remoter fastnesses. 

This is the bird that is so celebrated as a 
destroyer of sheep. For a good many years 
it caused a loss of about five per cent of the 
flocks; and even now it is responsible for a 
good deal of damage of the kind —sufficient, 
at all events, to give occasion for the em- 
ployment of professional hunters to destroy 
it wherever it can be found. 

The Kea is gifted with an inordinate 
curiosity, which, inasmuch as it seems 
incapable of learning wisdom, renders it 
under some circumstances an easy prey to 
the hunter. When the latter hac used up 
all his cartridges, he allows the birds 
which customarily travel in flocks—to see 
him disappear behind an overhanging 
ledge. The parrots want to find out what 
has become of him; and one by one they 
walk to the edge and look over, only to be 
knocked on the head by his stick. 

The natural food of this species of parrot 
consists of fruits, honey, worms and insects. 
In all likelihood its predilection for fresh 
mutton came originally from its curiosity. 
Coming across fresh sheepskins or dead 
sheep, it pecked at them; and, having ac- 
quired the taste, the parrot took to kill- 
ing the animals on its own account —the 
method adopted being to grip the wool on 
the back of the unfortunate beast and, 
while the sheep runs about in helpless 
agony, to peck out and devour the kidneys. 
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7 and 5 Jewels 


TO GET A WATCHL that will 
keep time as well as the Ingersoll 
Trenton, you must buy an Inger- 
soll-Trenton—or pay more. 

There is no other watch at the price 
of the Ingersoll-Trenton—$5.00 to 
$19.00—which will keep as good 
time. There is no watch at any 
price that will keep more than a 
very small fraction better time. 

To get that infinitely small frac- 
tion of accuracy makes your watch 
cost ten times as much as the Inger- 
soll-Trenton—and that small frac 
tion is not really necessary in the 
In other words, 


sav $9.00, is 


day’s work. 
Ingersoll-Trenton at, 
a good enough watch for anybody. 

Sold only by responsible jewelers. 


ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO 
1 AsHLAND BuiL_pinc, New York 
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Everybody’ happy when 
the Phonograph plays 


For the baby a lasting diversion — 
for grown-ups a pleasure that 
never loses its novelty. 
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You get in an Edison Phonograph a 
perfect instrument, one embodying 
every improvement which Edison 
has devised. 


‘Ohe EDISON 
PHONOGRAPH 


The volume of sound 
of the Edison Phonograph—just right for the home—perfect in 
its reproduction, giving just the right value to each kind of mu- 
sic, but never loud, strident or noisy, is an E. dlison } improvement. 





P grap Leh esabe 
at $15.00 & Amt a 


The eiieas nail 


for the Edison Phonograph—records of wonderful clearness and 
richness, playing four and one-half minutes and offering all of 
all the best music without cutting or hurrying, are an Edison 
improvement. 


Amberol R ‘ Re ‘ te: Gr ra Recor cents to $2 


The Simian Point 


of the Edison Phonograph—a smooth, highly polished, button- 
shaped sapphire that never scratches, never needs changing and 
that brings out all the sweet, musical tones of the sensitive wax 
Edison Records, is an panna bp eitepateae 


I apy Re 


Wilts fisced Making 


on an Edison Phonograph that is, talking, singing, or pl aying 
into the horn and getting a clear, lifelike record of the voice or 
music of anybody, for the Bidcon to reproduce, is an Edison 
improvement. 

Ask the nea I aler te T tratet feature of the I P tat Also 


ack your f atest catalogs of Edison | graphs and Records 


THOMAS A. EDISON, Inc., 11 Lakeside Avenue, Orange, N. J. 
Thomas A. } ’ t * corporate nam “ 
Nanhonal P grag ‘ pa reafter be know 


While three or four high salaried men stand idle, waiting for the stenographer while you are 
dictating, who pays for the time ? An Edison Business Phonograph will eliminate this waste. 
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troubles with the Congress that is at 

present on his hands —and the trouble- 
makers will not be all Democrats. Indeed, 
there is a disposition on the part of many 
Democrats, especially in the House, to be 
tender with the President and to do a good 
deal of what he wants, arguing that this 
extra session is a Taft Congress, not a 
Democratic Congress, and that the Dem- 
ocratic Congress, for which the people pro- 
vided at the elections, will begin regularly 
next December, which it would have done 
had the extra session not been called. 

Ten or twelve of the Insurgent Repub- 
lican Senators are in solid combination to 
oppose everything the President wants. 
This combination is working to have an 
Insurgent or progressive Republican nom- 
inated in 1912. Now that President Taft 
is out openly for renomination, they feel 
there is neither necessity nor policy in not 
coming out into the open, too, and mak- 
ing the preliminary fight as effective as 
circumstances will admit. 

The Democratic majority in the House, 
although sweetly harmonious in caucus 
and in the early days of the session, is not 
so much of a unit as may be supposed. The 
resentments inevitably caused by disap- 
pointments over committee assignments 
by the Committee on Committees, which 
assignments were made after much pulling 
and hauling and wrangling and over many 
protests—before the caucus—will not 
amount to much; for personal grievances, 
even in number, cannot hold long in a case 
of this kind or receive much attention. 
Where the Democratic friction will show 
will be when the majority gets ready to 
talk tariff and to get tariff action. It is 
quite likely that there will develop a Demo- 
cratic disaffection here —for the Democrats 
are of many minds on the tariff proposi- 
tion—that may grow to the dignity or 
indignity of an Insurgent movement. 

Whether it does or not, there are still 
enough factions in the Congress, as a whole, 
to make things interesting and reasonably 
inconclusive so far as speculation on what 
the outcome of it all will be. In the Senate 
there are four well-defined factions—In- 
surgent and regular Republicans, and old 
and new style Democrats. In the House 
there are Insurgent and regular Republic- 
ans, and Democrats who may and prob- 
ably will split in some degree before the 

work mapped out is completed. It must 
be said for the Democrats in the House, 
however, that they completed their pre- 
liminaries with much less friction than any 
one thought they could. They had their 
first caucus and decided on Clark and the 
| Committee on Committees, and everybody 
was happy. Their second caucus was long 
and earnest, but not warlike; and they went 
at their work in excellent relations one to 
another, so far as outward indications show. 


Preeaties wi TAFT will have his 


The Congressional Line-Up 


The situation in the Senate is compli- 
cated and may lead to anything, from fist- 
fights to love-feasts. The full strength of 
the Senate is ninety-two members, but at 
this writing neither Colorado nor lowa has 
elected. Colorado will send a Democrat 
and Iowa a Republican if there is an 
election; so figures based on full strength 
need not be changed. Without putting too 
fine a point on it, the Senate, with forty- 
two Democrats and fifty Republicans 
counting the new men from Colorado and 
Iowa —can be split in this fashion: the Re- 
| publican Insurgents will number twenty, of 
all classes, and the regulars will number 
thirty. On the Democratic side, the two 
factions may be described as the. Bailey 
faction or the old-style Democrats, and the 
Stone faction or the new-style Democrats, 
it being understood that these names are 
used merely as conveniences in designating 
the two factions, for it is doubtful if any 
Democratic Senator would acknowledge 
either Stone or Bailey as a real leader. 
There will be more of the new-style Demo- 
crats than of the old-style. The old-style 
will number about fifteen and the new- 
style make up the rest of the forty-two. 
Events and developments may change this 
division to some degree, but it is accurate 
enough at present for the purposes at hand. 
Advisers of the President have been 
urging upon him that the proper proceed- 
ing for the Republicans will be to insist 
| that the Democrats shall put into law 
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The Senator’s Secretary 


every vital principle they have advocated 
as Democratic doctrine. They want the 
Republicans in both Senate and House to 
oppose any adjournment or recess until this 
shall have been done or seriously attempted. 
They insist the Democrats shail lay their 
cards down on the table and play out their 
game, so all the country may see just what 
they have in mind. 

In view of the program announced by 
the Democratic House caucus, this advice 
to the President seems rather superfluous; 
for the Democrats made a list of what they 
purpose—and a comprehensive list it is, 
too, embracing election of Senators by a 
direct vote of the people; publicity for 
campaign contributions; Canadian reci- 
procity; general tariff legislation and other 
revenue legislation; reapportionment for 
the House; various investigations into 
executive departments; the admission of 
Arizona and New Mexico as states, and 
such deficiency and District of Columbia 
legislation as may be required. This pro- 
gram completely eliminates any hope there 
may have been that the session will be a 
short one. So far as the President is con- 
cerned, he has given up every expectation 
he may have had that the reciprocity bill 
might be the chief business of the session 
and he is prepared to stay in Washington 
all summer and fall, which he probably will 
have to do. 


Preparations for Reciprocity 


The situation in the House, on the Repub- 
lican side, is comparatively simple. When 
Cannon refused to be a candidate for the 
honorary nomination for Speaker he elim- 
inated the principal source of danger to the 
concerted action of the Republicans; and 
the House minority is preparing for a good, 
active, worrisome opposition which shall, 
if it is possible, develop weaknesses among 
the Democrats and lead them to do unwise 
and impolitic things. The Republicans are 
banking a good deal on the tendency of the 
Democrats to get all twisted up when they 
are in power. That isn’t entirely a futile 
hope either, for there is sure to be a good 
deal of squabbling and bickering among 
the Democrats and probably some down- 
right fighting before they get their laws 
in shape. 

Nor will all the opposition to the Presi- 
dent and his policies in the Senate, on the 
Republican side, come from the combina- 
tion of progressives who have determined 
to make it difficult for the President. 

Whether the Democrats decide to hold 
up the reciprocity treaty and pass some 
tariff legislation—say, the wool or cotton 
schedules—for the Senate to gnaw on, or 
whether they pass the reciprocity bill first, 
when the reciprocity measure does get be- 
fore the Senate there will arise a situation 
that will tend to lengthen the session in- 
definitely. The reciprocity measure is the 
immediate pet and darling of the President 
and is his ascribed reason for calling the 
extra session. 

There are a good many Senators—regu- 
lar Republicans, Taft Republicans, organ- 
ization men—who will not consent to the 
passage of this reciprocity treaty; who 
hold it will be vastly injurious to the farm- 
ers and that it will be a tremendous polit- 
ical mistake. A number of the Insurgents 
hold this same view. Among the Repub- 
lican regulars, two determined opponents 
to reciprocity are Senator McCumber, of 
North Dakota, and Senator Heyburn, of 
Idaho. Before the special session began, 
Senator McCumber had prepared more 
than seven hundred amendments to the 
reciprocity bill, and Senator Heyburn had 
prepared almost as many more. Working 
industriously, these opponents of the meas- 
ure will have two or three thousand amend- 
ments ready by the time the reciprocity 
bill gets before the Senate. 

This little diversion on the part of 
McCumber and Heyburn will have the 
assistance of others, both regulars and pro- 
gressives, and the reciprocity plan will have 
hard sledding before it gets through and 
will consume a vast amount of time. The 
farmers of the country are largely opposed 
tothe plan. They do not want reciprocity; 
and the men who lead farmers’ organiza- 
tions, such as the National Grange, are on 
record with predictions that, if the Con- 
gress persists in passing the measure and 
the President signs it, every agricultural 
state will go Democratic in 1912. 
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Six months are spent in making 
and putting together the paris of a 
South Bend Watch—one twa/ch. 

It is then just a “‘watch.’ 

To make a dime-piece out of this 
assembly of metal and jewels—a ma 
lerpiece timepiece, something every 
South Bend Watch must be—requires, 
often, stv months more in the factory 
in adjustments, tests and regulation 

Every South Bend Watch comes to 
these later stages so perfectly made 
and so “free”? in movement that it will 
run without a hairspring on “‘half 
time”? when laid flat on a table Your 
jeweler will tell you what that means 
in a watch, 


Give such a smooth-running move 


ment the careful regulation that every 
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ets before leaving 
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the factory, and 





he final regulation 





to the personality « { the buyer that the 
jeweler who se//s it gives it, and you 
the buyer — have, tv fac/, a masterpiece 


timepiece, 





~South Bend” 
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_ The South Bend 
| Watch Company 
te Dept. 110, South Bend, Ind. 


Meantime it is the intention of some 
of the Senators to open up a few lines of 
inquiry concerning the commission habit 
into which Congress has fallen since the 
Republicans have had control; to inquire 
into the necessity for these various bodies 
of high-salaried defunct statesmen and 
abolish the entire lot of them if possible 
Then there is a likelihood that the Lorimer 
case will be reopened on the ground that 
new evidence has been discovered and 
another investigation made by the new 
Committee on Privileges and Elections, 
from which, by the way, Senators Bur- 
rows—who was chairman—and Depew, 
Beveridge, Bulkeley and Frazier have 
been eliminated. Burrows, Bulkeley and 
Frazier were on the subcommittee that 
made the favorable report for Lorimer 
after the investigation. A few inquiries 
may be demanded, particularly one into 
the methods and politics of the Post-office 
Department; and many other little side- 
lines will be brought out. These investi 
gations will be independent, of course, of 
the investigations the Democrats are pro 
posing to make into the executive depart- 
ments and the public-building affairs of the 
past sixteen years. And none of them will 
be for the honor or glory of Mr. Taft —and 
none are so intended. 

Many hungry Democrats, who came to 
get jobs, remain, although nine-tenths of 
them have sorrowfully returned home. 
The Democratic majority in the House, 
although it had been sixteen years since 
that party had a chance to distribute 
patronage, cut off about one hundred jobs 
of all kinds, diminished the payroll for 
employees by one hundred and eighty-two 
thousand dollars a year, abolished some 
useless committees that had been made 
merely to give chairmanships and ac 
companying office rooms to the faithful of 
the Cannon crowd~--and generally played 
havoc with the hungry. 


The Right Kind of Justice 


Notwithstanding the fact that he now 
holds the highest judicial office in the 
world, Mr. Chief Justice White continues 
his walks on Pennsylvania Avenue, goes to 
his physical trainer three times a week and 
puts on no lugs whatever. The barkers on 
the seeing-Washington outfits point him 
out regularly —or point out somebody who 
looks like him if he doesn’t happen to be in 
sight. He is one of the most important 
pieces of local scenery. 

Not long ago a friend found him standing 
in the lobby of a Washington hotel, holding 
a letter in his hand. There was a great 
crowd in the lobby and a great many people 
were at the desk. The Chief Justice looked 
at the crowd and waited patiently until he 
had a chance at the desk. 

He then went up and said to the clerk 
“I would like to engage a room here for i 
lady from Louisiana, a relative of mine, 
who desires to stop at this hotel during the 
coming D. A. R. congress.”’ 

‘Nothin’ doin’,”’ said the clerk. 

“What do I understand you to 
inquired the Chief Justice. 

“Not a room in the house vacant for 
that week,”” snapped the clerk, turning to 
see what another person wanted. 

The Chief Justice blinked his eyes, said 
“Thank you!” politely and went out. 

The friend, who had spoken to the Chief 
Justice, remained in the hotel lobby. Wher 
there was a chance he went to the desk a 
said to the clerk: *‘Do you know who that 
was you just turned down for a room?” 

“No; who was it?” 

“The Chief Justice of the United States.” 

“Great Scott!’ exclaimed the clerk. 
“Don’t tell the boss.”” Somebody did tell 
the boss, however, and next morning the 
Chief Justice was waited on by a repre- 
sentative of the hotel, who told him he 
could have a room, a suite or a floor for 
the lady from Louisiana who wanted to 
come to the D. A. R. congress, and if he 
would kindly indicate what he desired they 
would have the rooms sent up to him for 
inspection. 

All of which shows how plain and simple 
this great man is. If it had been a Repre- 
sentative from the Pohick District, instead 
of the Chief Justice of the United States, 
who wanted the rooms he would have 
either sent his clerk or, in case he came him- 
self, would have begun the conversation 
with the clerk with the announcement: “I 
am the Representative in Congress from 
the Pohick District, young man. Do you 
get that? Well, | want a room for a friend 
of mine and I want it quick!” 
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The Beauty of 
a Perfect Finish 


| | I’ is in the surface—the tinish, 
{ that the beauty of walls, floors 

and furniture lies. And you can- 
il not obtain the desired perfection 
of surface unless the finishing material is right in 
quality. Settle this point before you begin; make 
sure of getting the best materials by selecting 


ACME QUALIT. 


Paints, Enamels, Stains, Varnishes 





Then, under this trademark, you will find just the right product 
needed to give a perfect finish, no matter what the surface may be 


f 


For bedroom furniture we suggest Acme Quality Enamel in white, 
blue or one of the other dainty tints It dries smooth and hard 
kor porch 


without lappimn or brush marks, and won’t chip or crack 
Acme Quality Veranda Floor Paint is made 


floors and steps, 


especially to stand grinding wear without losing its brightness or 

showing marks It’s easy to apply smoothly and dries over night 

Vhus for each purpose there 1s an Acme Quality Kind just fitted 
The Acme Quality Painting Guide Book 

tells all about them, tells you which kind to use in every case and 


how it should be applied This book is handsomely illustrated in 


color and contains color charts It is of value to every householder 
and painter Write for a « omplime ntary copy 

Ask your dealer for Acme Quality goods. If he can’t supply you, 
please let us KNOW 


ACME WHITE LEAD and COLOR WORKS 


Dept. Q, Detroit, Michigan 
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-The Mitchell Line 





| Model R—Roadster, 3 passengers . $1,200 
Model R—4 passengers ‘ ‘ ; ‘ 1,250 
Model T—5 passengers , ‘ 1,500 
Mode! S—7 passengers, 6-c -eylinder ‘ , 2,250 


ry .* ry. ry a 
Phe First Three Thousand Mitchells 
sold this spring have given such splendid 
reports of themselves that our early prophecies 

. ‘ . : , %9 J; 
of a ‘‘ Mitchell Year’? are already more than 
half q erified. 

Again we have proved that it is possible to build 
a high-class car at a reasonable cost and to keep on 
improving it without increasing the cost to you. 

We have watched these cars with hawk-like 
vigilance through the eyes of our ‘* Trouble men”’ 
scattered throughout the country, and we have yet to 


hear of a solitary Mitchell going wrong without the 
aid of fool-driving or unavoidable accidents. 





The Mitchell Car didn’t achieve greatness in a night, a month or 
a year. It has advanced steadily and surely over a period of years, and 
this experience has taught us how to build the kind of an automobile 
that the American public wants. 4s the American Public! 


We believe —and we have the facts to warrant the belief—that we 
have the best car for general all around purposes and maintained-service | 
that this country affords. And there are fventy thousand owners who 
will gladly confirm our opinion if you will take the trouble to ask them. 


One established feature which has had much to do with our 
success is the Mitchell-Make-Good-Policy which guarantees a new 
part for every part that proves defective, and this policy has been— 
and will be 
This is vastly superior to the ordinary, every-day guarantee. 


adhered to wrthout eva sion, argument OF te Aniwal que stion. 


Reserve your Mitchell now and bind the bargain with your 
agent for immediate delivery. We won't nave a car left by July 1 
if the present demand continues, and we know at this writing that 1} 
we won't be able to make within thirty per cent of the cars our agents | 

| 
1] 





have asked for by peremptory telegram. 


**\ Word to The Wise is Sufficient.’’ 


MilichlltewisMhotor a, | 


Ficuue, WO. U.S. F€. | 











HENEVER a large bond issue is 
publicly offered for sale in the 
leading newspapers and magazines 
brokers are always asked certain questions 
relative to the meaning of phrases used in 
these advertisements. In the preparation 
| of this article, therefore, a large number of 
advertisements of leading issues have been 
accumulated and the phrases assorted in 
| order to select those most commonly mis- 
understood by the small investor. The 
result of this work has been the selection 
of ten phrases that in a way explain ten 
characteristics of bond issues, and these 
phrases will be briefly described. 
Before writing further, however, I 





| would urge bondhouses to give more atten- 


tion to the small investor and to prepare 
their advertisements with himin mind. It 
is true that their advertisements are readily 
comprehended by the trained banker and 
large investor, but many of them are 
almost incomprehensible to the small inves- 
tor who is unacquainted with the technical 
phrases and terms employed. As the great 


need of our corporations and bankers . 


today is to extend the market for bonds 
among the small investors, it is especially 
desirable that this suggestion be given 
most careful attention at this time. 

All bonds are divided into two main 
divisions—namely, coupon bonds and 
registered bonds. A coupon bond con- 
sists of two parts—the principal and the 
coupon. Usually it is made up of two 
sheets of paper bound together, one sheet 
containing the principal and the other 
sheet containing the coupons. A registered 
bond is simply the above-described without 
the coupons—that is, a registered bond 
consists of the sheet for the principal, so to 
speak, which in such a case is known as a 
certificate. 

The “principal” of a bond is in reality 
a “‘promise to pay,” and corresponds with 
the note that a man gives with a mortgage. 
This note usually is for one thousand dol- 
lars and mentions that the security of this 
note and a certain number of similar notes, 
amounting in the aggregate to so many 
thousand dollars, has been secured by a 
mortgage on a certain property to a cer- 
tain trust company as trustee. 

The theory of the principal of a bond, 
so to speak, is that if one should cut off the 
coupons from a bond due April 1, 1934, 
and then lose the principal—that is, the 
certificate containing the note—the finder 
of this principal could collect no interest 
and, in fact, could do nothing with said 
principal until April 1, 1934, when he could 
collect said one thousand dollars. The 
following is a copy of the “principal” 
appearing on the first sheet of a well-known 
railway bond. This bond is made up of two 
sheets of paper bound together at the short 
ends. The first page contains the following, 
which, of course, appears engraved. The 
second sheet contains the coupons. 


THE. RAILWAY COMPANY 


First and Refunding Mortgage Gold Bonds 


oy: interest Four Per Cent Per Annum 
eo 


205 

The_ Railway Company, hereinafter called 
the “Railway Company,” for value received, hereby 
promises to pay the bearer, or, if registered, to 
the registered holder of this bond, the sum of 
one thousand dollars in gold coin of the United 
States of America, of or equal to the present 
standard of weight and fineness, on the first day 
of April in the year One Thousand Nine Hundred 
and Thirty-four, at its office or agency in the 
city of New York, and to pay interest thereon, 
from the first day of April, A. D. 1904, at the 
rate of four per cent per annum, payable semi- 
annually at said office or agency in like gold coin 
on the first day of April and October in each 
year until the payment of said principal sum, but 
not until the presentation and surrender as they 
severally mature of the interest coupons hereto 
annexed. Both the principal and the interest of 


this bond are payable without deduction for any 
tax or taxes which the Railway Company may be 
required to pay or to retain therefrom under any 
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Understood by Every Investor 
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present or future law of the United States of 
America, or of any state, county or municipality 
therein, the payment of which tax or taxes the 
Railway Company hereby assumes. This loan is 
one of a series of coupon bonds and registered 
bonds known as “First and Refunding Mortgage 
Gold Bonds” of the Railway Company, authorized 
to be issued to an amount not exceeding in the 
aggregate the principal sum of one hundred and 
sixty-three million dollars at any one time out- 
standing. 

All of said bonds have been or are to be issued, 
and are or are to be equally secured by a mort- 
gage and deed of trust dated April 1, A. D. 1904, 
executed by the Railway Company to the _____ 
Trust Company of New York as Trustee, to which 
mortgage and deed of trust reference is made 
for description of the properties and franchises 
mortgaged and pledged in the nature and extent 
of the security and the rights of the holders of 
said bonds under the same, and of the terms and 
conditions upon which said bonds are issued and 
secured, This bond shall pass by delivery unless 
registered in the owner’s name in the books of 
the Railway Company, such registry being noted 
on the bond by the Railway Company. After 
such registration no transfer shall be valid unless 
made in such books and by the registered holder 
in person, or by his attorney duly authorized in 
writing, and similarly noted on the bond; but the 
same may be discharged from registry by being 
in like manner transferred to bearer, after which 
it shall be transferable by delivery; but this bond 
may again, from time to time, be registered or 
transferred as before. Such registration, however 
shall not affect the negotiability of the coupons, 
which shall continue to be transferable by delivery. 
The holder thereof, at his option, may surrender 
this bond, with all unmatured coupons attached, 
for collection and exchange, for a registered bond 
without coupons, and such registered bond may 
hereafter be reéxchanged for a coupon bond as 
provided in said mortgage and deed. The coupon 
bonds are numbered consecutively from 1 to 
163,000 inclusive of the coupon bonds; so num 
bered that there shall always remain unissued an 
aggregate face amount equal to the aggregate 
face amount of the outstanding registered bonds 
of this issue. Each registered bond shall have 
indorsed thereon the serial number or numbers 
of coupon bonds remaining unissued on account 
of such registered bond, and on surrender of any 
registered bond for cancellation and exchange 
for a coupon bond or bonds, the coupon bond or 
bonds issued in exchange therefor shall bear the 
serial number or numbers so indorsed on the 
registered bond and so surrendered. The bonds 
of this issue are subject to redemption at the 
option of the Railway Company at 105 and accrued 
interest on or at any time prior to April 1, 1911, 
on six days’ previous notice as provided in said 
mortgage and deed of trust. No recourse shall 
be had for the payment of the principal or 
interest of this bond, or for any claim based 
thereon or in respect thereof or of. said mortgage 
and deed of trust, against any stockholder, officer 
or director of the Railway Company, either di 
rectly or through the Railway Company, whether 
by virtue of any statute or by enforcement of 
any assessment or penalty or otherwise. This 
bond shall not become valid or obligatory for any 
purpose until it shall have been authenticated by 
the certificate hereon indorsed by the trust com 
pany at the time trustee under said mortgage 
and deed of trust. 

In Witness Whereof, the Railway Company has 
caused these presents to be signed by its Presi- 
dent or Vice-President, and its corporate seal to 
bea hereto affixed, attested by its Secretary or an 
Assistant Secretary, and coupons for said interest 
with the engraved signature of its Treasurer or 
an Assistant Treasurer to be hereunto attached, 
as of the first day of April, A. D. 1904. 


THE RAILWAY COMPANY 


By By 


Assistant Secretary. Vice-President. 

Advertisements usually state that “‘the 
principal is payable in gold,” which really 
means nothing so long as our nation is on a 
gold basis; in fact, Thomas A. Edison says 
that bonds would be much better if paya- 
ble in wheat, iron or wool. Advertisements 
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f Wholesalers 


Manufacturers 


500 Per Cent 


Increase in 
LYNCHBURG, VA. 


This in cold figures describes 
growth of business 

This increase was made in ten years by un- 

cxcelled distributing facilities and low freight 

rates. Three Trunk lines of railroads operate 

main lines through Lynchburg. 


This is not “‘hot air’-—We can 
show the cold facts by actual 
comparison of freight rates that 
you can open a branch house or 
manufacturing establishment in 
Lynchburg and distribute through- 
out the South cheaper than you 
can ship direct — provided you 
are located in the North or West. 
No greater opportunity in the 
commercial world today and all 
we ask is a chance to prove it. 


Free Factory Sites on railroad; 
buildings erected on long time leases, are a 
few of the aids which we offer. 





SPECIAL. If you can't open a branch 
let us arrange for you to distribute goods 
from storage warehouses already here 
Reconsignments promptly handled. 











The Proof. Lynchburg distributes more 
merchandise than any city twice its size in the 
S.— $45,000,000 annual business—28 dis 
tinctly diversihed manufacturing industnes 
Largestwhole sale dry-goodsand notion market 
in the South — Fifth in U.S. shoe produc tion— 
Distributes three times the goods it makes 
Write for Book of Facts, illustrated. Also 
Free book on Agricultural opportunities. 


Advisory Board, Chamber of Commerce 
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SPECIALISTS IN 


Odd Lots 


Of Stock 


We issue a booklet outlining a plan for 
buying stocks for an initial deposit and 
monthly payments thereafter until the stock 
1s paid tor or sold 


ODD LUI INVESTM! N7 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
71 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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Inheritance Taxes 
For Investors 


“The book is one of real usefulness 
and covers adequately a subject of 
great importance which has never 
been treated in so convenient form 
before.” — Wall Street Journal. 


By HUGH BANCROFT 


Cloth, 140 pages Price, ne -paid $1.00 


From the BOSTON NEWS BUREAU 
25 Exchange Place, Boston 
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of bond issues also state the “‘denomina- 
tion”’—that is, the “size” of the principal. 
Most bonds are in denominations of one 
thousand dollars, which is the case of the 
bond in the foregoing illustration. Some 
issues, however, are in denominations of 
five hundred dollars, and a very few in 
denominations of one hundred dollars. In 
short, the denomination shows the mini- 
mum amount of money that can be 
invested in a given issue. 

As the above bond is due April 1, 1934, 
there are now forty-six coupons remaining 
to be cut off; and each coupon reads the 
same, except as regards the date when it is 
to be paid. These dates differ in the follow- 
ing manner: the next coupon to be cut off 
is due October 1, 1911; the next is due six 
months later, or April 1, 1912; the next 
six months later, or October 1, 1912, and 
so on--the final coupon being due April 1, 
1934. Each of these coupons calls for the 
payment of twenty dollars, which is six 
months’ interest at four per cent on one 
thousand dollars. 

The coupon in detail is as follows: 


On the first day of October, 1911, The 


Railw iy C mpany will pay to bearer at its office 
or agency In the « ity of New York, N Y., on sur 
render of this coupon, twenty dollars in 
gold coin without deduction for taxes $20 
being six months’ interest then due on 
its first and refunding mortgage gold 
bond unless said bond shall have been No 
called for previous redemption. 205 


Assistant Treasurer. 


Therefore ‘“‘coupons” are practically 
checks of a corporation drawn and dated 
inadvanee. If aman, when giving a mort- 
gage on his house for three years, should, 
in addition to making out the note, also 
make out six checks for the interest, these 
would correspond to the coupons of a bond. 
Assuming the note to be for one thousand 
dollars and dated January 1, 1911, and the 
interest to be six per cent, these six checks 
would be for thirty dollars each, the first 
one being dated July 1, 1911; the second 
January 1, 1912; the third July 1, 1912; 
the fourth January 1, 1913; the fifth 
July 1, 1913; the sixth January 1, 1914 
the date of the maturity of the note. One 
might think that the holder of the note 
could immediately deposit and collect all 
of these checks; but if he should attempt 
this he would find that the bank would not 
honor them until on or after the date when 
they are due. The same is true of the 
coupons of a bond. 

When the time arrives, however, fora 
given coupon to be due, it is simply neces- 
sary to cut the same off and deposit it in 
one’s bank as he would deposit an ordinary 
check. In other words, the above coupon 
of the well-known railway company, due 
October 1, 1911, for twenty dollars, is 
technically the same as an ordinary check 
of said company dated on said day for a 
similar amount of money. Until that date 
comes one cannot collect this check; but 
when said time arrives it is only necessary 
to deposit the check in one’s bank account 
with other checks to be collected in the 
same way. 

Of course, if bonds did not bear a definite 
rate of interest it would be impossible to 
prepare these coupons in advance. The 
fact that stocks do not bear a definite rate 
of interest is the reason why stock certifi- 
eates do not carry coupons. The dividend 
on a stock is subject to change and may be 
increased or decreased from time to time. 
Therefore, the purchaser of ten shares of 
stock receives simply the principal, so to 
speak, without any coupons. This prin- 
cipal, however, is not a note such as the 
purchaser of a bond receives, but rather 
simply a “certificate of part-ownership in 
the business’’; and therefore it is technic- 
ally known as a “‘certificate.””. The holder 
of certificates of stock receives his inter- 
est by check direct from the treasurer of 
the company. Consequently, in the case 
of corporations that declare six-per-cent 
dividends, payable semiannually, January 
and July, the holder of a certificate of ten 
shares receives every six months a check 
for thirty dollars from the treasurer of the 
company. This, of course, he deposits in 
his local bank, just as he would deposit any 
check that he receives or the coupons that 
he cuts from his bonds. 

Therefore it will be seen that the first 
three terms with which the investor should 
become acquainted are the terms: “prin- 
cipal,”’ which refers to the note of the bond; 
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“coupon,”’ which refers to the interest of 
the bond, and “‘certificate,’’ which refers 
to the evidence of ownership of a stock. It 
should, however, be kept constantly in 
mind that this certificate of stock is not a 
promise on the part of the railroad com- 
pany to pay any sum at any definite time; 
but shows only that the holder thereof has 
a certain “‘part-interest”’ in the business; 
in fact, as has been explained in previous 
articles of this series, the holder of a certifi- 
cate of stock is, in a way, liable for the 
payment of the notes or the bonds of the 
corporation in which he is a stockholder 
The following is the wording of a certificate 
of stock: 


INCORPORATED 
UNDER THE LAWS OF ILLINOIS 
No Shar 
THE RAILWAY COMPANY INCORPORATE! 


Capital Stock, $75,000,000 





This Certifies that is the owner of 
Shares of the Capital Stock of the 

Railway Company Inc orporated, trans 

ferable only on the of the Corporation in 
pers rw by Attorney upon surrender of th 





Certiticate 

In Witness Whereof, the duly authorized officers 
of this Corporation have hereunto sub scribed their 
names and caused the corporate Seal to be hereto 


iffixed tl lay of A.D. 1911 
Treasurer. President 


SHares $100 Eacu 


This assignment is printed on the back 
of the certificate: 


For Value Received he reby St ll, iSSipr? 
and transfer unto 
Shares of the Capit il Stock represen t« 1 by the 
within Certificate, and do hereby irrevocably cor 
stitute and appoint Attorney 
to transfer the said Stock on the books of the 
within named Corporation with full power of 
substitution in the premise 

Dated 1911 


in presence of 


Unlike bonds—unless these certificates 
are registered—the name of the party 
holding the stock should be written on the 
face of the certificate. Therefore, before 
stock certificate can be sold it must be 
assigned to some other person. For the 
purpose of such an assignment there is 
usually a blank on = back of each cer- 
tificate that must be filled in before the 
treasurer of the company will cancel said 
certificate and issue a new certificate in 
the name of another party. 

An_ investor, however, when selling 
stock represented by a certificate, need 
usually sign his name only at the bottom of 
the transfer blank, with a date and a wit- 
ness, leaving the broker to fill in the rest 
of the blank. Of course, if the certificate 
is for twenty shares and it is desired to sell 
only ten shares, then the investor may 
signify on the back of the certificate, in 
connection with the transfer blank, that he 
desires to transfer only ten shares of the 
within-mentioned stock. Insucha case the 
broker will fill in the name of the party to 
whom the ten shares are to be sold, and the 
treasurer of the company will then make out 
two certificates of ten shares each. One 
of these certificates will be issued in the 
name of the new party and the other in 
the name of the original holder 

In the above description of the printed 
matter that appears on the two sheets of a 
regular bond no mention was made of what 
appears on the reverse sides of said sheets 
In the case of the coupons there is usually 
a number on the back of each coupon cor 
responding with the number of coupons 
that have been cut off. This number en- 
ables coupon clerks or the treasurer of the 
corporation to know quickly, without ref 
erence to the date, whether or not any 
person is attempting to cash a coupon be 
fore it isdue. In the same way the number 
on the face of the coupon serves to trace a 
lost or stolen bond, as it is the number cor- 
responding to the number on the principal 
of the bond. 

The reverse side of the other sheet, con- 
taining the principal of the note, is used 
for an entirely different purpose and con 
tains a blank form used for purposes of 
registration. Of course there are some 
issues that do not have this blank form on 
the reverse side and therefore cannot be 
registered in any way; but most bonds 














“Saves Miles of Steps for Tired Feet”’ 


Every Woman 
‘Falls i in Love With 


the Hoosier 


f all the sales of Hoosier 
Kitchen Cabinets are made on the recon 
mendation of satisfied users. We know this 


even out of ten 


from actual reports of Licensed Hoosier 
Agent Every owner of a Hoosier show 
her friends the cabinet and tells what a 
blessed step saver and work saver it i 


It Saves You Millions of Steps To and 
From the Pantry and Kitchen Table. 


You can sit down comfortably and do the 
work in one-half the time it now take 


Hoosier 
Kitchen Cabinet 


gives you more for your money than any 
body else ever thought of putting into a 


cabinet. It is the only cabinet with pur 
aluminum sliding work table. If a cabinet 
has not an aluminum work table it is not a 
Hoosier, 


Notice how much more equipment goes 
with the Hoosier with no extra charge: 


Metal f r bin with sliding glass panel and re 
vabl fter Bin holds 55 pounds. Self feeding 
tal n bin. When a scoopful is taken out the 
f ty drops down Six crystal glass spi 
lur n lid Crystal gla tea and 
the jar wit iluminum = lid Hoosier patent 
k-tace” want list. (Great big aluminum sliding 
work ble, | t ' higher than a kitchen table 
White wood ward tor bread and meat. Metal 
I 1 and cal x Plate rack liding shelf, big 
rd, lar mpartment for pots and par 
lraw linen drawer, handy hooks, copper 


1 drawer puli 


| " wed ' ndorse the Hoosier and are 


Write Us for Our 
Dollar-Payment rion 


1can see the Hoosier 
putting yourself under iny 





i i r Sale t i le up of the leading 
i t United ite he met 
cl tw t Hi mera T ¢ ign t wn below) 
i h Ww 


r—-——-_ MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY —— 


HOOSIER MANUFACTURING CO. 33 
14 Sidney Street, New Castle, — 

e! ©} r FREE lilustrated Bo “Saving 
Mile te; ell ea the Dollar 
Payment P rhis puts me under no obligatk 
Vame 











HOOSIER MANUFACTURING CO. 


Home Office and Factory: 14 Sidney Street, New Castle, Ind. 
San Francisco Branch: 223 Pacitic Bidg. 


World's Largest Makers of Kitchen Cabinets. 


=" HOOSIER RITCHEN CABINETS => | 


Look for This Sign of the Licensed Hoosier Agent 
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The Largest Single Accident 
Indemnity Ever Paid 


OHN M. CARRERE was one of the most distinguished architects in 
America. He was the architect of the office buildings of the Senate and 
House of Representatives and alterations of the Capitol at Washington, 

of the Public Library, the New Theatre and other important buildings in New 
York, the designer of plans for the improvement of the civic centers of Cleve- 
land, Baltimore, Hartford and other cities. On February | 2th while riding in 
a taxicab on Madison Avenue in New York City it was struck by a trolley 
car and he was fatally injured. His death occurred March Ist. 

Mr. Carrere had an accident policy in The Travelers Insurance 
Company for $50,000. This policy had a yearly accumulative value, 
doubled in case of death in a public conveyance, and had additional benefits 
for surgical attendance or hospital service. The check reproduced | 
here for one hundred and sixteen thousand dollars, sent | 
three days after death, was the Travelers payment on this policy. 

City life today is so hazardous, the cost of accident insurance is so low, that it is 
a mystery why any man should try to get on without it. It is as necessary for the 
man who can carry $5,000, as it is for the man who can carry $50,000. 


MORAL: Insure in the TRAVELERS 


Write today for detailed information about Accident Insurance. 
The Travelers also writes Guaranteed Low Cost Life Insurance. 


The Travelers Insurance Company 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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| paid only to the party whose name is 
| written on the back of the bond. 


have a blank form of some kind and there- | 
fore are entitled to one of the following 
four forms of registration, namely: 

(a) Registration as to Principal Only — 
that is, the principal, when due, will be 


(b) Registration as to Principal and 
Interest —that is, the principal and also the 
interest will be paid only to the party 
whose name is written on the back or face 
of the bond. In this latter case the cou- 
pons are cut off by an officer of the company, 
and all interest is thereafter paid by check 
as in the case of a note. 

(c) Registered Bonds. In this case, in- 
stead of writing the holder’s name on the 
back of the bond, a new registered bond is 
given in exchange for the coupon bond. 
These registered bonds look like stock 
certificates. 





(d) Interchangeable. In this case any | 
one of the above forms may be exchange- 
able for any other form. This is the latest 


| and most approved method of registration. 


The main reason for these different 
forms of registration is as follows: | 

An ordinary coupon bond, payable to | 
bearer, if lost, is the same as lost money, | 
and whoever finds it can, if not caught, 
dispose of it; but —— 

(a) If registered as to principal the 
finder can dispose of only the coupons 
every six months, and not the bond, and | 
so cannot collect the principal at maturity. 
Moreover, if the owner has a record of the 
bond’s number, the finder can be traced if 
he deposits said coupons. 

(b) If registered as to principal and in- 
terest the finder cannot collect any coupons, 
as the interest is sent by check to the regis- 
tered holder direct; nor can the finder 
collect the principal at maturity, as this 
will be paid by check drawn payable to 
the party in whose name the bond is 
registered. 

(c) If a plain registered bond, this is 
likewise true as explained under b. 

For trust funds and permanent invest- 
ments, bankers recommend either class } 
or class ¢; but for ordinary investors class 
a is very satisfactory. An ordinary coupon 
bond—principal and interest payable to 
bearer—allows the free use of the coupons 
and still protects the holder. As it is 
comparatively easy to trace the theft of 


| such a bond, the finder could probably 


never cash more than one coupon. 

The vast majority of investors do not 
register their bonds in any form, as nearly 
all have safe deposit boxes in which to keep 
them; and careful investors always keep a 
record of the name and number of each 
bond owned. Whether or not it is best to 
have a bond registered —and, if so, in what 
form—depends very much upon whether 
or not the bond is to be a permanent in- 
vestment. Nevertheless, it is well for the 
small investor to purchase only such bonds 
as can be registered in one of the three ways 
and, if possible, are also interchangeable. 


“find Interest’’ Prices 


Moreover, if at any time an investor de- 
sires a bond registered he must not write 
any name on it himself. A bond salesman 
will send an investor full particulars as to 
how and to whom to send any bond for 
registration. The investor should either 
send it through his local bank by express, 
insured, taking a receipt therefor, or else, 
if the firm whom the salesman represents 
is located in his own city and is strictly 
reliable, take it to said firm, obtaining a 
receipt therefor, and arrange with them to 
have it registered. The investor should 


| clearly understand, however, that the same 


trouble and care must be exercised if at 
any time he desires to dispose of the 
bond or borrow on it, or make it payable 
to some other party. For this reason, 
although most experienced investors buy 
only such bonds as may be registered in 
some form, yet they very seldom have 
them registered. 

Which of the above forms of registration 
any special issue possesses is almost always 
mentioned in the newspaper advertise- 
ments or the mailed circulars describing an 
issue; and most of the new large issues are 
described as follows: “The bonds are 
issued either as coupon or registered bonds 
and are interchangeable.” This means 
that the holder may have a regular coupon 
bond, with both principal and interest pay- 
able to bearer; or a registered bond in the 
form of a certificate, with his name written 
thereon and the interest payable by check; 
and in addition either form may at any 
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THIS2TAG 


INSURES 


THE WEAR OF YOUR LINING. 
SHOULD THE LINING GIVE UN- 
SATISFACTORY WEAR, RETURN. THE 
GARMENT TO US EXPRESS PREPAID, 
TOGETHER WITH THIS TAG AND WE 
WILL RE-LINE WITHOUT CHARGE. 


BELDING BROS. & CO.. 


Silk Manufacturers 
526-528 BROADWAY, 
New York City 


Chis TAG 

is attached to 
every garment 
lined: with 
BELDING SATIN 


Beware of a// 
linings that are 
not guaranteed 

Beware of some 
linings that are 
‘guarantee 

The name 


BELDING 


is woven in 
he selvage o 


BELDING'S . 


GUARANTEED SATIN 
FOR YOUR 
PROTECTION 








Try It On Steaks 


If you want that rare relish that 
makes many a 
dish a feast, use 





LEA « PERRINS 


SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


A superior seasoning for Soups, 
Fish, Meats, Gravies, Game 
and Salads. 

Assists Digestion. 


Lea & Perrins’ signature is on label and wrapper 


JouHN Duncan's Sons, Agents, New York. 


















GET OUR PRICE 


onrecord breaking hatchers. Now better J 
than ever—twenty years’ experience { 
capacity increased 

price towered. SUCCESSFULY 
Incubators and Brooders pay big oo 
Booklet, ** Proper Care of Chicks, 
Catalogue FREE. Write today 

Incubator Company 

548 Second St., Des Moines, lowa 
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OMPARE Motorette 

A material, part for part, 

with that used in similar 

places on the best known 
automobiles. 


OTORETTE 


As well built as a 
$6,000 automobile 


Frame: Same material as used in the 


Packard, Cadillac, and Chalmer 
Detroit. 
Springs: Made by the same people a 


are those of the Pierce \rrow, Pack 
ard and Simplex 

DEATINGS : ade by lliam Cramp é 
L gs: Made by W ( pe 
Sons, Philadelphia, the same as uss 
on the Pierce-Arrow, Packard and 
Locomobile. 


Cylinder Castings : Same grade of ma 
terial as used in the Lozier 
Gears: Same material a used mm 
Cadillac. 
Crank Shafi Same as halmers 
Detroit, Cadillac and M he sol 

These 4 i pla 

at rigid 

Each M i ghly te ; ; 

an if a t Tuad 





eeniniall he one 


Lp $385 
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° apr neni 


ealer. Ask b fy t knov 


The C. W. ‘Siees Mfg. Co. 


190 Morgan Street, Hartford, Conn., U.S. A. 
Deslers- Get into the bra f the Aut 
be ere t 


ere is etitio Sell the 


#UTICA 


ATHLETIC 


SUSPENDERS 

























On sale 
in over 
7,000 
cities and 
towns. 








GUARANTEED FOR ONE YEAR 
“Teese spenders are s¢ 
that I ye 
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ent suspenders 
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re om ? 
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your dealer hasr tt el 
UTICA SUSPENDER CO., 341 Columbia St., Utica, N.Y 


anadian Mf nper Ham 





AGENTS $3 a Day | 


NEW PATENTED LOCKSTITCH 







Sews Shoes. _ 

Buggy Tops, Taman Grain Bags, Anything. 
Sells at sight. Astonishing low price to agents. Big profits 
it means asale. We want a few good, live hustlers in each r 
Splendid opportunity to make big ioney er e nee ded 
Write quick—1 =. Send no money 


‘or s. A postal wil 
A. MATHEWS, 6068 Wayne St., DAYTON, OHIO 
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time be exc hanged for one of the other 
forms. This is the case with the bond a 
copy of which is given in the foregoing 
illustration. 

Another phrase most common to these 
bond advertisements is as follows: ‘Price 
105!5 per cent and accrued interest to 
Assuming that the bonds are 
in denominations of one thousand dollars 
each, this means that the bonds may be 
pure hased for ten hundred and fifty-five 
dollars plus the accrued interest to date of 
delivery. If the bonds had coupons at 
tached for each day instead of for each six 
months there would be no need for the 
seller to add the accrued interest to the price 
of the bond, as he could cut off the coupons 
up to the day of delivery. 

In the case, however, of a bond the 
coupons of which are payable only on 
every January first and July first, covering 
six months’ interest, there would be no 
accrued interest for the purchaser to pay 
on the first day of January or on the first 
day of July. Assuming, however, that 
these coupons are for thirty dollars each, on 
the first day of February the next coupon 
to cut off becomes worth five dollars, so to 
speak, because the purchaser of the bond 
has only five months to wait for his interest 
instead of six. Therefore it is only just 
that a man who waits until the first of 
February before investing his one thousand 
doilars should pay five dollars more for the 
bond than the man who invested his one 
thousand dollars on the January first pre- 
ceding, because the first man has had his 
one thousand dollars for his own use « 
the entire month of January. 


ToT 
UPil)s 


Bonds That are Sold Flat 


If the purchaser of the above-mentioned 
bond buys the same April first, and the 
price is 105!) per cent and accrued in 
terest,”” he pays ten hundred and fifty- 
five dollars plus the accrued interest for 
three months at six per cent, which is 
fifteen dollars, making a total of ten hun- 
dred and seventy dollars. Therefore, 
“‘and accrued interest’’ price means that 
the buyer pays the seller the interest that 
has accumulated since the last coupon was 
paid; but the buyer receives the interest 
back when the next coupon becomes due 
for the coupon represents the interest to 
be paid on the bond for the entire period 
between interest payments. 

A “flat” price, on the other hand, is 
the price quoted that includes the int 
from the time of the last payment of in 
est to the time of selling. For example, i 
the “flat” price of a bond is nine hundred 
and seven fh. dollars the actual price might 
be nine hundred and fifty dollars, wit! 
twenty dollars interest added. Since Jan- 
uary 1, 1909, all bonds bought or sold or 
all the leading exe hi anges, including New 
York, are sold “‘and interest ’’—that is, the 
purchaser is obliged to pay the accrued 
interest when he buys such bonds and re 
ceives any accrued interest when he sells 
them. The interest is always figured 
the rate of thirty om to the month, e 
cept possibly for the partial month. Ine 
come bonds and defaulted bonds are still 
sold flat. 

Another point to remember is that inter- 
est is always figured up to but not including 
the day of payment. To illustrate: If on 
| April 1, 1909, an investor purchased at 102 
| “and interest’”’ a thousand-dollar Chicago, 
| Burlington & Quincy four per cent bond, 
the coupons of which are payable January 
first and July first , he paid ten hundred and 
twenty dollars ‘“‘and interest’’ from Janu- 
ary first to April first, at four per cent, 
or ten dollars; making ten hundred and 
thirty dollars in all Moreover, if he paid 
the money on April first the dealer would 
not count the interest for said day, but 
would stop with the close of the preceding 
day. In other words, if an investor pays for 
a bond on March twenty-first the dealer 
figures only two months and twenty days’ 
interest. 

There are also five other phrases contin- 
ually used in newspaper advertisements and 
in the circulars of investment houses that 
should be considered. These phrases refer 
to the yield of securities, the use and value of 
sinking funds, callable or optional features 
the value of guarantees, and the trustee and 
legal opinion. The next articl le of this series 
s in detail 
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THE|SYSTEM 
Clothes 


Facts are not false 













combined in these world-famous garments, 


. } 
exclusively for young men who wish distinction 


H. M. LINDENTHAL & SONS 


Style Originators Chi Boston 





so prove for yourself by the 
test” that your personality has strangely bee 
right into Lhe L System Clothes —that everything you 
ever hoped for in fashion, fit, fabric and weave has been 


eve 


n built 


originated 





in dress. 


New York 











Greatest 
Detective 


Wnm. A. Pinkerton 


Says: ‘Accurate as the finger points. 


r ~ } 
si | HERE has been a wonderful change in the character of 
materials for defense in time of war and means for pro- 
tection in time of peace, and your Automatic Pistol is an in- 
teresting production of the latter class From what I have 
observed, its simplicity, light weight, direct pull, ten shots, 
and “accuracy as the hnger po ts” sh ynuld establi h it aS a 
very effective agent against the burglar and housebreaker who RIFLE BOOK 
invade the home or business house f : 
NI Pinkertor ‘ ) Pate what we | e cla ed, and ' ' 
i that thre t \ \ at t the itest t 4 
} tect € tea id "y 
Ort " ite tl ‘ \ t doubt 
me ke ( W. F. ( ‘ Butta Bill,’’ Dr. ¢ ¢ W. J]. Burns, 1 
Walter Dunca M S este *Bat’’ Maste tten a book 0 
‘ aes ‘©The Tenderfoot’s 7 > Sent free Shots 





If you want to do the best thing vou ever did for your home, you'll Quick 
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Better take 3 


More than two million men and boys wear the genuine “F 


if it has our label. These two million prove that. § 
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orosknit” underwear every year. You don’t take any chances 


jtop at the store and buy the real thing. Be satisfied. Summer Underwear 


( 1 The to play in. Good to work in. Good to live in. The absorbent, open texture dries and cools the bod: 





The elasticity gives freedom to every movement. Some methods of making underwear fabric require the garment 

to be made small, so as to stretch to fit—otherwise it would be heavy and bulky. "Porosknit" fabric is light to 
begin with, and is both knit and cut to fit easily and without clumsiness 

Made in every underwear style~—and perfected in every detail of accurate sizes, hygiene, comfort, coolness, venti 
lation, durability, and ease of washing. Buy a suit today. 


Look for the Label — Get the Genuine 


All styles Shirt and Drawers 25 
50c For Men per garment For Boys Cc 


Men’s Union Suits, $1.00. Boys’ Union Suits, 50c 


"Porosknit" Union Suits do away with double thickness at the waist and the downward "pull" of the drawers 
They please the hard to please, and fit the hard to fit. Many take the time to write us and say that "Poresknit" has 
ended their underwear troubles. Stop in at your haberdasher’s or dry-goods store and get a suit of ."Porosknit" today. 


Wear it and satisfy yourself that you have never known underwear comfort. On sale in nearly every store you pass 


Write us for Illustrated Booklet showing all styles of *‘Porosknit.’ 


CHALMERS KNITTING COMPANY, 1 Washington Street, Amsterdam, 
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The First Thing To Look For Jn 
And On Your Clothes Is 


Sincerity 


ulse of our business and the impulse behind our tailors. 


“Sincertry’’ Clothes stand on. 


The style that Aes over clothes is born of the sincere tailoring 
We make sure to get woo/ fabrics and, 


that 4es under them. 


then, to make them up with commanding sty/e-expression. 


The “‘Sinceriry’’ label simplifies buying for you. Find it in the garment 
and you've found satisfaction, never to lose it. Sold by most bestclothiers. Get 
our Book of Modes and with it a firm grasp on style. Free for a postcard. 


Kuh, Nathan 6 Fischer Co. cricaco 
BUILDERS OF Sincerity Clothes 
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BURT & PACKARD 


orrec{ Shape Shoes 
FOR MEN . 


ALL ‘‘KORRECT SHAPE" Shoes are equipped with wear resisting Tite-Oke 
a sole leather tanned by our organization in our tannery at Salem, Mass. 
We do not make a single pound of Tite-Oke Sole Leather for sale. 
expressly for use in shoes made by our organization, 
Tite-Oke Sole Leather is free from glucose and other cheap weighty stuffing, 
used by some tanners to increase weight at the expense of quality, sole leather being 


4 Soles, 


sold by weight and not by quality. 
KORRECT SHAPE 
side stvle, inside 
There is a style to meet every taste 


models for Spring and Summer are superior in point of 
comfort, and general excellence of construction throughout. 
Send today for illustrated catalog in colors 


All “Burrojaps” Patent Leather Guaranteed. 
Prices $4.00, $4.50, $5.00 
Sold by 5000 dealers throughout the country. 
BURT & PACKARD CO., 104 Field St., Brockton, Mass. 


It is made 
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THE RULES OF RIGHT 
LAL-ESTATE BUYING 


By William E. Harmon 





OST investments in real estate turn 
out badly from the point of view of 
both income and increment. This 

is partly the fault of unscrupulous promo- 
tions, partly the result of bad judgment; 
but most of the losses come from ignorance 
of the fundamental principles underlying 
and governing the movements in real- 
estate values. These fundamental princi- 
ples are simple; if clearly understood they 
will serve as a guide to correct methods of 
investigation and as an effective safeguard 
against mistakes. It is my hope to give the 
results of a lifetime of study into the forces 
that govern an asset involving half the 


| wealth of the world and to incorporate this 


We have “‘/abelized’’ Sin- | 
cerity, because it is the 
It 


isn’t a mere mark, but a merit mark. All that sincerity stands for 


experience in simple formulas that can 
be understood by all the readers of THE 
SATURDAY EVENING Post. 

In considering the subject I shall, in the 
beginning, give an explanatory definition 
of real estate that will serve to clear up a 
great confusion in the minds of most people 
regarding it. Real estate consists either of 
land, improvements on land, or both land 
and the improvements thereon. The aver- 
age man has never learned to make a clear 
distinction between land and the improve- 
ments connected therewith, and serious 
mistakes are therefore constantly made. 

The first lesson to learn in successful 
real-estate operating is to differentiate 
between land and buildings and clearly 
to understand that they are exactly the 
opposite of each other in their fundamental 
characteristics. Land may or may not in- 
crease in value, but improvements always 
depreciate from the moment of their 
completion, and any increase or increment 
in land values is always offset in a cer- 
tain degree by the depreciation of the 
improvements erected thereon. 

The value of a purchasable thing comes 
from the demand for it. When the demand 
increases out of proportion to the supply 
the thing becomes more valuable. The 
value of land comes from its use by man- 
kind in its various activities-—-to grow 
grain upon, lay railroad tracks, build fac- 
tories or house people. As population 
increases, demand increases, and specific 
parcels of land affected by these conditions 
rise in value. If a given parcel of land 
could be procured without cost and held 
without expense, it would be the ideal 
asset, because the increase of population 
would surely, if slowly, increase its value; 
but the interest on the purchase price and 
the charges in the shape of taxes and assess- 
ments become a burden on property that 
must be borne by the increment or met by 
the income from improvements. 


What Every Owner Ought to Know 


Therefore, purely from an investment point 
of view, improvements on land are usually 
a necessary evil or —better stated —an eco- 
nomic expedient. No matter how care- 
fully you may plan them, they inevitably 
decrease in value and thus act, in a certain 
degree, as an offset to increment. I am 
emphasizing this differentiation between 
land and improvements in the beginning 
because it affects every variety of real 
estate that you are likely to be called upon 
to consider; and to understand the prin- 
ciple of depreciation and appreciation is 
equally essential to success. 

Before going further, let us repeat the 
first principles in realty arithmetic: ‘“ Land 
usually increases in value—buildings al- 
ways'decrease in value’’; and one of the 
following four rules must be used to guar- 
antee a successful investment therein. 
First: Where there is sufficient evidence 
that increment will much more than offset 
fixed charges—such as interest on capital, 
taxes and assessments—there should be no 
improvement whatever; in other words, 
the most profitable form in which such 
investment can be held is as vacant land. 
Second: Where improvements are advisa- 
ble to offset fixed charges the improve- 
ments should bear to the cost of the land 
the smallest possible proportion compatible 
with the necessary income. Third: Where 
income becomes more important, but not 
the primary consideration, the improve- 
ments should be of such a character as to 


be permanently practical and thus suffer 
no unusual depreciation by changes in the 
character of the neighborhood or cost of 
maintenance. Fourth: Where income is the 
first consideration—that is to say, where 
property is purchased with the ultimate im- 
provement or building already constructed, 
or where the ultimate improvement or 
building is contemplated —evidence should 
be furnished that the rentals will be suffi- 
cient to provide a satisfactory income, plus 
a sinking fund, to offset the cost of the 
building before its usefulness as an income 
producer has diminished or ended. 

These four rules should be thoroughly 
studied by every student of real estate and 
by every individual who expects or hopes 
to make investments in this field. If the 
rules are accepted as scientific the applica- 
tion of them to various types of property 
becomes comparatively easy. Though it 
is impossible to go very far into detailed 
explanations, we shall now try to point out 
methods of examination and study that 
will apply to most types of property and 
bring them under one or the other of the 
above four headings. 


A Question of Corners 


The element of monopoly is essential to a 
rise in value of any article desired or needed 
for public use. Increase the monopolistic 
feature and* you increase the return in 
equal or greater degree. Certain kinds of 
real estate have the element of monopoly 
in the extreme from the fact that they are 
so located that no other real estate can 
serve exactly the same purpose. Increase 
the measure of monopoly and you increase 
the attractiveness of the property as an 
investment. Some real estate has the mon- 
opolistic element in an almost exclusive 
sense—for instance, the corner of Broad- 
way and Wall Street, New York. It serves 
its specific purpose with a far higher degree 
of efficiency than any near-by lot, thus pos- 
sessing the power to exact almost unlim- 
ited rentals and having almost unlimited 
possibilities of increase or increment. 

In my personal opinion the class of 
real estate having most conspicuously the 
natural features of monopoly comprises 
corners in the retail sections of growing 
cities; next in attractiveness come inside 
lots in said sections, and then come sites 
for apartment houses and wholesale prop- 
erty. As one gets away from the center the 
decrease is rapid, until the monopolistic 
element finally practically disappears and 
one eventually reaches a place where so 
much land is seeking purchasers that no 
one particular plot has a chance to in- 
crease, except in proportion to the general 
growth of the community. Oftentimes 
plots of ground may be strategically lo- 
cated in sections other than the center and 
possess this distinct and valuable charac- 
teristic to a greater or less extent. Water- 
fronts, junctions of transportation lines, 
manufacturing sites with railroad facilities 
and residential plots with conspicuous out- 
looks, usually take on value more rapidly 
than surrounding property and frequently 
contain the elements of an attractive 
investment. 

As many cities grow in nearly every di- 
rection to practically unlimited distances, 
residential land has, speaking broadly, the 
minimum chance of increase, or increases 
at a minimum rate. Most cities in this 
country are growing in population at the 
rate of from three to five per cent a year 
the average increase in land values over 
the whole city is at about the same rate; 
and, so far as I have been able to generalize, 
it has been shown that the natural increase 
in the value of land at the center of most 
of our American cities is at least twice the 
average rate of the city’s growth and at the 
outer borders half the average rate. Though 
this is modified by innumerable conditions, 
it may be accepted as a fair approximation 
of what property will do in normal times. 
It would be fair, I think, to assume these 
figures in measuring the probable growth 
in the value of a given piece of property 
unaffected by unusual conditions. 

The installation of transportation lines, 
bridges and street openings do, necessarily, 
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Green Label 
Varnish lalks 


BY Melati 


Are you Varnish- 
wise? Make sure 


the kind is right. 


Youwantavarnishthatisclear, 
durable and uniform. One that 
emphasizes the beauty of the wood. 





A varnish that will set free of dust or 
brush streaks —that dries hard and clear- 
as-glass, elastic enough to withstand the 
changes of weather and is proof against 
heel prints and scratches. 

That is Glidden’s Green Label 
Varnish. A very special varnish for 
people who really care. 

The most economical varnish on 
the market, because it goes so much 
farther—lasts so much longer. 

Glidden’s name is on every can. 
Varnish Book and prices 

The Glidden Varnish Co. 

Makers of Fine Varnishes and Jap-a-lac 
Cleveland, U.S. A Toronto, Can. 


Bra es 
New York 


Send for beautiful 


Chicago 
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Varnishes 


Five famous Green Label specialties: 

MP (Master Painters) Durable Exterior 
—unequalled for exposed work. 

M P Durable Interior—a high grade var- 
nish for general interior use. 

M P Durable Floor—for protecting and 
beautifying natural or painted floors. 

Velvet White Enamel for an eggshell 
finish. 

Superior White Enamel for a high gloss 
finish. 



























Summer 
is Coming 


Prepare for it. 
Make your porch 
a cool, cozy out- 
door room by day 
and a protected 
sleeping place on 
sultry nights. 


Y) ae Porch 
UAC?’ Shades 
Vudor Porch Shades keep out the glare 


and heat of the sun, yet leave the porch 
airy and breeze-open. 


Vudor Porch Shades are made of wide strips of light 
wood, firmly bound with strong seine twine. They are 
artistically stained with appropriate weather-proof colors, 
making an orament to any home. WVudor Porch 
Shades must not be confused with flimsy bamboo or 
imported screens. Vudor Porch Shades cost from $2.50 
up, according to width. An ordinary porch can be 
shaded at 2 cost of from $3.50 to $10.00. 


Today — Now — Send for Booklet 


We will send you, free, upon receipt of a postal card 
request, the beautiful V ane booklet, fully describing and 
Seine. in actual colors, Vudor Porch Shades and 

Hammocks. W ith t the booklet, we will send you 
name of dealer in your town. 


Hough Shade Corporation, 228 Mill St., Janesville, Wis. 
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| have an important effect upon real-estate | 
values. At the same time, the optimist is | 


likely not only to exaggerate but also to 
get other erroneous impressions concerning 
their effect. Assuming one judges cor- 
rectly the effect of a certain improvement 
on a certain piece of property, the proba- 
bilities are very strong that said improve- 
ment will be much longer delayed than is 
indicated by the evidence at hand. A rule 


that I have always followed is to study such | 


a local condition as carefully as possible, 
determine the length of time likely to elapse 
before said improvement is completed, and 
then double the time. 

These suggestions should be regarded as 
purely precautionary ones, for every buyer 
of real estate should approach his subject 
in this spirit. I have raised large sums 
of money for real-estate investment, the 
largest through a man in Boston who has 
connections with the wealthiest families in 
that city. Twenty years ago he tried to 

| sell me a piece of land and, after a long dis- 
cussion, reported to the owner that I could 
find more “outs” about a piece of property 
than any man he ever saw. This, I think, 
was the factor that largely influenced him 
later in backing me in many enterprises. 

Though iand is a natural monopoly, be- 
cause it cannot be moved and because a 
certain piece of land may serve a specific 
purpose better than any other location, 
there is no such thing as a monopoly of the 
air above the land; and any advantage 
secured by the selection of a favorable site 
is quickly lost above the second story. It 
would startle a large proportion of even 
the most experienced real-estate operators 
to learn that the average income derived 
above the ground floor from all the proper- 
ties in the retail business sections of the 


average American city is probably less than | 
the interest on the cost of construction | 


of the upper floors alone, and bears no part 
of the fixed charges on the land and build- 
ings. This includes office buildings of the 
best standards. Since houses can only be 
regarded as incumbrances on land, their 
only justification is from their income or 
rental capacity; and, as the cost of the 
improvement frequently exceeds and is 
often many times the value of the land, the 
closest consideration should be given in the 
selection of the best type of “‘incumbrance” 
or income producer. 


No Money in Monuments 


Having spoken of the exclusive feature 
of a ground floor, I shall briefly show how 
this exclusiveness is lost in a large percent- 
age of current construction. Though the 
ground floor cannot be duplicated and en- 
joys a rental commensurate with its loca- 
tion, as soon as you rise above the ground 


floor you place a much larger amount of | 


floor space on an equality. Allowing for 
certain advantages on broad avenues or 
corners, side streets can also be built upon, 
if there is a demand, and above the ground 


floor they often afford equally attractive, or | 
at least strongly competitive, rental space. | 


The temptation to build thus usually keeps 
an oversupply of such property on the 
market; and not only is the rent rarely 
commensurate with expectations, but the 


chance of an increase in value is destroyed | 


by the cost of structure. & 
This principle applies to office buildings 
as well, and to them perhaps even in a 


larger degree than to other types of high | 


buildings. Some men erect office build- 
ings for their income; some for the adver- 
tising they bring their business; others as 
monuments to their names. All come into 


competition and reduce the income to a | 


low level. When Henry Frick was con- 
structing his monumental office building 


in Pittsburgh he talked with a friend who | 
has probably had as much experience in | 


office buildings as any man in the country: 
“Owen, what is your opinion of office 
buildings as investments?” The reply 
was: “Henry, when office buildings begin 


as monuments they end right there as 


investments.” 


The same characteristic regarding over- | 


building applies to residential sections. 
Sometimes buildings are constructed for 


their economic or rental value; oftener for | 
other reasons—perhaps speculation —per- | 


haps family considerations—perhaps as 
monuments or social advertisements. A 
generally accepted rule is that “it ischeaper 
to own your own home than to pay rent.” 
The opposite is ordinarily nearer the truth. 
To own a home of your own is an important 
thing in the mental, moral and social de- 
| velopment of your family, but it usually 
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The Franklin is the automobile with the air 


It is the highest development in motor car design, 
automobile that thinking people everywhere are turning 
more and more. 

Every automobile is air-cooled, either directly ot 
rectly. 


tion. It has no moving parts 
Separate currents of fresh, cool air, equal in volum« 


drawn by a suction-fan fly wheel down over vertical steel co 


ing flanges set in the walls of each cylindet 


The motor is evenly cooled and properly cooled under 


every possible condition of driving 

Franklin air cooling eliminates all the weight of 
cooling. 
tion, lessens the load on the tires 

Tire service on the Franklin is from two to four 


greater than on other cars. The tires are never overloaded 
Road shocks are minimized by full-ellintic spring Blow- 


outs are avoided. 


Let us send you our booklet “Hiram Percy Maxim, Air- 
Cooled Convert”. It relates one of the most interesting 
changes of mind ever made by an engineer of recognized 
authority. We will be glad to mail to you a Franklin cata- 
logue upon receipt of your address. 


FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY Syracuse N Y 
































get Simmons. 
gold buried in the center. 


SIMMONS 
CHAINS « FOBS 


are made with a core of baser 
of solid gold on the outside 
By the time the th 
chain will have worn thin that “ 
dout ble tl 
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"Write for Sty le Book 


Shows latest ar 























Metal a R I for men 
tte ¢ ail Me nd R } 
gla Chains for women 
Ask the nearest jeweler to t “ 

it—or can get it f 3 quick] 
from a near-by jobber Va . i eencbTr TEN 
R. F. SIMMONS COMPANY | f ‘ 
191 N. Main St., Attleboro, Mass. , H 
Look for “SIMMONS” inthe swivel i : 
’ ’ 
H P.O ‘ 
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-cooled motor 


Franklin air cooling is direct, positive and ethcient 
It does its work perfectly and entirely without complica 


wate! 
Phis, together with Franklin light-weight construc 


Think of your chain 


There’s style and fitness in chains —as in hats 


You can afford to follow changing styles if you 
For you do not pay for useless 
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Keep Pace With the Styles 


KXLY upon the clothes we make, Young 
Men, if you want to be right. Get 
them, you older men, young in all but 


years. ‘They are clothes for all those with the 

interests, ideas and tastes of the age that desires, 
requires and demands style, tone, dignity, 
appropriateness. Never loud, fussy, burdened 
with frills or too extreme—they are smart, 
refined, distinctive. Made of selected fabrics 
and perfectly tailored, they are yet low priced. 


The illustration offers convincing proof of our ability to develop and introduce new 
and practical styles for Young Men T his is English in effect. The coat is made with 
soft front which may be rolled to any button. houlders are natural width, sleeves 
narrower than usual, coat shorter, Vest is high cut, trousers straight and narrow. 
It is a style already popular and sure to grow in favor. 


Our Great $500.00 
Name Contest Open 
Only Seven Days More 


If you have not entered a list of suggestions in this big 
Name Contest, do so at once. In case you can add other 
names to those already entered, send them promptly. We 
have not yet chosen the name and will not until contest ends. 





Some name will positively be chosen 
from those submitted in this contest. If 
suggested by only one person, he will 
receive $500.00; if suggested by several, 
prize will be equally divided. 

Comtest ends May 6. Name or names of 
winners will be printed in The Saturday 
Evening Post of June to, The cash prize 


pi We want the name for the labels we 
puton every garment we make and to use 
in advertising. We prefer short, catchy 
names that areeasy to rememberand sug 
gest something of interest to Young Men. 
The contest is open to all except those 
inouremploy. Suggest as many names 
as you wish. We will acknowledge re 





; Yi ceipt with a handsome McFall Art Poster will be awarded on the same date. 

ia Note This Condition in Particular: 

The clothes we make are sold exclusively through the leading 
i retail stores of the country. We are indebted to these for their aid 
i in making our offer known. Therefore, all names must be sent us 

through a store that sells clothing. We cannot consider names sent 
| direct. Send your suggestions through a store selling our goods if 
‘ei you can find it; otherwise send the names through any clothier. 


Favor us with your name and address — we will 
mail you our booklet ‘‘ Young Men’s Clothes’’ 
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costs money; and, except when residen- 

tial property is offered at a figure that is 
| obviously below its actual cost, one should 
hesitate to buy such property from an 
investment point of view. 

If you have followed me thus far you will 
realize that I have called attention to a 
good many of the underlying ‘“‘outs”’ about 
real estate. Get these thoroughly grounded 
in your mind and you are prepared to see 
the other side of the picture. Let us, then, 
repeat: Remember that vacant land must 
increase enough to meet all the carrying 
charges. Remember that buildings de- 
crease in value and earning capacity; and 
this decrease must not equalize the increase 
in land value measured by the rate of the 
growth of the city. Remember that the 
only factor that increases land values is its 
monopolism; and if it has no such charac- 
teristic its growth will not exceed the 
average growth in value of the city as a 


| whole and will probably be less. 


People are constantly making money in 
real estate. Enormous fortunes are made 
and will be made in judicious investments 
as long as the population of the country 
continues to grow. Out of the vast amount 


| of facts underlying and causing the upward 


movements in land all over the world it 
should be possible to formulate some rules 
that will, in the majority of cases, work out 
accurate results. Let us consider a few of 
them, regretting the lack of space that 
prevents a more worthy and detailed study 
of the subject. 

The average man is called upon to con- 


| sider the following classes of real estate for 


investment: Income-producing property, 
consisting of residences, factories, build- 
ings devoted to wholesale trade or manu- 
facturing; buildings used for retail business 
purposes; vacant land and lots that are or 
will be available for some one of the above 
purposes, and agricultural lands. In in- 

vestigating vacant property a great deal 
of care should be given to the study of 
the rate of growth of the community, for 
this growth must bear all the charges that 
fall upon non-income-producing property. 
There is no doubt that the greatest profits 
are derived from and the greatest risks 
taken in this class of investments. Such 
property should always be in the line of 
growth rather than behind it. No matter 
how close to a populous center a piece of 
property may be, it must be ahead or in 
the direction of the growth, or it will either 


| remain stationary or decrease in value. 


How to Figure Profits 


Assuming you have under consideration 
some of the types of property just referred 
to, apply the following rules and you will 
have as accurate a guide as it is possible to 
work out. If the property is available for 
retail business compare the present asking 
price with the asking price of it or similar 
property a certain number of years before 
say, ten years; if the increase has not been 
more than double the percentage growth 
of the city for the same period you can be 
reasonably sure that the next ten years will 
produce about the same increase. Against 
this increase charge eight per cent a year, 
cost of carrying, and the difference will be 
your probable net profit. To illustrate: 
Suppose a given lot of land is, in 1910, 
priced at ten thousand dollars; it sold in 
1900 at five thousand dollars; the rate of 
the city’s growth is six per cent a year; 
in 1920 the ground should be worth twenty- 
two thousand dollars; your charges, in- 
cluding interest on the principal of your 
money, would amount to eighteen thou- 
sand, leaving a net profit of four thousand 
dollars; or a total income of ten per cent a 
year upon your investment. Many condi- 
tions may occur to modify or increase this 
amount, but, if the land has been selected 
intelligently, the tendency will be to in- 
crease the profit rather than to diminish it. 
This comes from unexpected city improve- 
ments and the apparently decreasing value 
of gold or money as compared to property. 
The main point is to get your fundamentals 
right, select your property in a growing 
location and see that the asking price is 
not inflated compared to adjoining prop- 
erty. If you are considering vacant land 
for wholesale, dock, factory or residential 
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purposes apply the same rule, but split the 
rate of increase in two. In this explanation 
I am taking average land unaffected by 
unusual conditions. Installation of trans- 
portation, special construction of large 
industrial institutions. employing large 
bodies of men, installation of parks and 
other civic improvements—all introduce 
elements that must be considered separately 
and judged on their own merits. It should 
also be realized that I cannot take into 
consideration property which through ne- 
cessity is offered at less than its intrinsic 
or relative value, though admittedly a large 
part of the profits in real estate comes 

from such purchases. 

In taking up improved property the 
problem becomes more complex. Against 
increment must be charged depreciation 
and to the credit of increment must be 
added income. The ideal investment in 
improved property is where the buildings 
are old, but produce some income and yet 
add little or nothing to the original cost of 
the land. This kind of real estate often 
carries itself and sometimes produces a 
satisfactory income. When the demand 
for its ultimate use appears you derive the 
full measure of the increment; and many 
have little or nothing to charge against 
depreciation or loss of interest. 


Ideal Conditions for High Returns 


Obviously it is not always possible to get 
such investments and we must consider 
property either fully improved or where the 
buildings cut an important figure in the 
cost. If buildings are substantial, not over 
two or three stories in height, are used for 
business purposes and do not represent an 
investment cost in excess of the land value, 

a net income of five per cent will generally 
prove safe in a growing city; if four stories 
or more in height, or double the land value > 
the net income should be at least seven per 
cent and sometimes much more. If used 
for special purposes, such as theaters or 
factories, they should yield at least eight 
per cent net and have a responsible tenant 
on a comparatively long lease. Steam- 
heated apartment houses should show an 
annual gross return of twelve per cent on 
the asking price and cold-water tenements 
not less than ten per cent; residences 
should bring from eight to ten per cent, but 
rarely do and are the least attractive im- 
prov ed property to own from an investment 
point of view. 

Absentee landlordism is a disadvantage; 
and, where an owner cannot collect his own 
rents and attend to his own repairs, an 
amount equal to five per cent of the gross 
rents should be added to bring my esti- 
mates out. A form of real-estate ownership 
of growing popularity is where the owner 
lives in his own property and uses his per- 
sonal influence in securing desirable tenants. 
In Boston this system of tenement-house in- 
vestment has become very popular among 
the thrifty Irish and shows satisfactory 
results. 

These estimates are all based upon a 
structure in the average condition, com- 
pared with other structures of the same 
kind, and in good repair at the time of pur- 
chase. If an intending purchaser will fol- 
low the rules herein outlined, will make his 
investigation thorough, not permit himself 
to be hurried to a decision by the fear of 
losing the property, and above all things 
corroborate the statements of owner or 
agent by the testimony of disinterested 
parties, I am firmly convinced that in three 
cases out of four the investment will prove 
satisfactory. 

Agricultural lands are in a class by them- 
selves and introduce many complications 
too numerous to mention here. Though I 
realize that the following restrictions will 
cut out all but an occasional purchase in 
farm-lands,I could not advise such purchase 
for investment purposes, except where the 
net cash rent will equal at least four per 
cent on the investment. 

There is no doubt that farm-lands are 
increasing in value more rapidly than 
population; and, had I the space, it would 
be practicable to elaborate the subject so 
as to take in much agricultural land cut 
out by this drastic limitation. It is, how- 
ever, impossible in this article. 
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WATCH INSPECTION ON 


THE RAILROADS 


By H. Frank Meddril 


N A SPRING afternoon, almost ex- 
actly twenty years ago, the engineer 
and conductor of a westbound ac- 
commodation train were given orders to 
let the eastbound fast mail pass them at 
a small station near Oberlin, Ohio. The 
trainmen glanced at the station clock, com- 
pared timepieces and proceeded on their 
way. It afterward transpired that the con- 
ductor did not again look at his watch, 
relying, not unnaturally, on the engineer; 
while the timepiece of the latter, it was sub- 
sequently shown, must have stopped four 
minutes and then started running again, a 
fateful fact unknown to the man at the 
throttle. Unaware of the four lost min- 
utes he was leisurely lumbering along when 
the fast mail flashed into view. The result 
was a collision in which both engineers were 
killed, and the mangled remains of nine 
postal clerks were taken from the wreck. 
The destruction of rolling stock and 
the expensive litigation that followed this 
collision was due entirely to an unreli- 
able timepiece, and doubtless similar acci- 
dents on other lines first brought home 
to the railroad companies the importance 
of a good timepiece as a factor in safe 
railroading. Then was evolved the watch- 
inspection idea, and so salutary did its 
introduction prove that the system is now 
in force on railroads aggregating a total 
mileage of nearly two hundred thousand 
miles; nor has any railroad that once 
adopted the system ever dispensed with it. 
Considering, in fact, its proved service in 
protecting life and property, it is safe to 
predict that some form of watch inspection 
will be in force on all the railroads of the 
continent in the not distant future, Canada 
and Mexico having already followed our lead. 
The railroad man’s watch is rightly re- 
garded as a safety appliance, but there is 
this distinction to be made—that though 
all other safety devices are procured at 
the expense of the railroad companies, the 
watch must be purchased by the engineer, 
conductor or brakeman. The railroad em- 
ployees, however, see no particular reason 
for objecting to this investment, partly be- 
cause their well-paid positions call for no 
equipment of tools, and partly because a 
good watch is a permanent necessity in 
their calling and is their personal property. 
Though the majority of travelers by 
train have heard of railroad watch inspec- 
tion, probably but few of them have any 
accurate idea of the rigid system in force in 
regard to the timepieces, their grade, regu- 
lation and repair. In accordance with the 
inspection rules, a railroad man is com- 
pelled to purchase a watch of high grade, 
the minimum standard being what is 
known among the American watch trade 
as the seventeen-jeweled patent regulator, 
adjusted to heat, cold and at least three 
positions—pendant up, as carried in the 
pocket, dial up and dial down. 


A System That Prevents Mistakes 


Though this is not by any means the most 
expensive watch produced in American 
factories, it has all the essentials neces- 
sary to good timekeeping and first-class 
service. The “time service” calls for a 
watch that will run within a variation of 
thirty seconds a week, znd the watch above 
specified, with proper attention, will ac- 
complish this and more. The rules call 
also for a lever-set watch in preference to 
a pendant-set watch, because of the possi- 
bility, in the latter case, of the wearer's 
forgetting to push back the stem after set- 
ting. One of the latest improvements in 
the railroad watch is the minute numeral 
dial, designed by the general watch-inspector 
of the Sante Fe, the use of which renders 
mistakes in reading the time virtually 
impossible. 

The inspection system calls for the serv- 
ice of a general time-inspector and a staff 
of local inspectors, the latter situated 
such points on the road as will make it con- 
venient for the men to have their watches 
attended to in accordance with the rules. 
These inspectors are, of course, expert 
watch repairers, and are generally selected 
from such local jewelers as are known to 
possess special competence in this line. The 





railroad man, having provided himself with 
a watch of the specified grade, is compelled 
by the rules to submit this timepiece once 
every two weeks to an inspector for regula- 
tion by comparison with a standard clock 

This bi-monthly examination of the 
timepiece by the inspector is most pains- 
taking. He notes whether it calls for 
cleaning or mere regulation, and makes a 
complete record of the rate of the watch, 
the date of regulation or repair, the number 
of seconds gained or lost since its last in- 
spection, the name of the owner and other 
particulars. 

The bi-monthly examination of the rail- 
road man’s card—a card which the latter 
carries on his person and on which is noted 
the rate of the watch after each inspec- 
tion—affords a convenient means of com- 
paring the rate of the watch at different 
times and its improvement or deterioration 
in this respect. In addition to the record 
that the inspector keeps for himself, he 
has to furnish the general time-inspector 
with similar information, together with any 
personal report he has to make. 

The general time-inspector is an officer 
of the railroad company, responsible to 
the general manager or other officer whose 
duty it is to supervise this branch of the 
service. All records are compiled for the 
use of the latter, and after his personal 
examination of them he takes such steps in 
regard to delinquents and for the perfection 
of the service as he sees fit. 


In the Guise of Father Time 


As the railroad time service specifies a 
standard for all railroad men’s watches, it 
is to the interest of the various watch com- 
panies to produce a grade that corresponds 
exactly to the standard. It is sometimes 
charged that discrimination is made in 
favor of one or another make of watch by 
inspectors. There is absolutely no basis for 
the charge. The railroad man is not com- 
pelled to purchase his timepiece in any par- 
ticular place or from any particular jeweler 
or manufacturer. The watch can be pur- 
chased anywhere, provided it is of the spe- 
cified grade and meets with the approval 
of the local inspector. Neither is the rail- 
road man compelled to give his watch for 
repair to any particular jeweler or watch- 
inspector. He can have the time piece 
repaired by whomsoever he wishes, the 
only stipulation being that it is to be sub- 
mitted for the approval of the inspector 
before it is again put into use. This is nee- 
essary for the thoroughness of the system. 

A sheet of instructions is given to every 
loc - inspector, containing the list of 
watches that are officially recognized as 
meeting the railroad requirements. These 
watches are over forty in number and are 
the product of eight different manufac- 
turers. As this list of manufacturers in- 
cludes all the watch manufacturers in the 
country that make watches of the required 
standard, one can readily see the beneficial 
effect that the time service has on the 
watch industry, furnishing, as it does, ma- 
terial inducement for the maintenance of 
the high standard and cultivating not only 
in railroad employees but also in the public 
the desire for reliable timepieces. 

It might seem that the rigidity of the 
rules is an exaction on the men, but this is 
not so. In a sheet of instructions to local 
watch-inspectors, the first of a number of 
eminently practical rules is as follows: 

““When watches are presented for inspec- 
tion, care should be exercised not to impose 
any hardship or annoyance on the em- 
ployees; and, in case of any doubt, give the 
employee the benefit, if this can be done 
with safety to the service —but safety and 
reliability must first be considered. There 
must be no discrimination of any kind 
whatever on account of trade prejudice. 
You will bear in mind that, as an inspector 
of watches, you are acting forthe company.” 

With the progress in railroading, the 
increase of speed and the multiplication of 
lines and traffic, the railroad watch is yearly 
becoming a more important factor in train 
operation. It is safe to say that, without it, 
the eighteen-hour trip from New York to 
Chicago would be a practical impossibility. 
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when buying hosiery? 


FOR WOMEN SILK HOSE FOR 
WOMEN 
B 488 251 ten’ 
“ONYX" Women's “ONYX Lisle, 1 
Gauze Silk Lisle in Pure Thread Silk colors; Gau 
black and all colors with Lisle Sole and Linen Spliced Heel and 
“GARTERTOP" Lisle ‘‘ Garter Top Toe and Double Sol 
and Spliced Heel and Black and all Colors a remarkable value 
very sheer: ex- a wonderful value ’ 
$1.00 per pair 
25c per pair 
498 Me 
This special “ONYX + ! 
Production represents _ 
9107 more Good Value anid (« our | 
“ONYX” Greater Comfort than “aioe H 


any other number. I 
Black and all Colors 


a‘ WYDETOP," and 
Silk Lisle “* GARTER 
TOP" and Sole: twen 
ty-nine inches long 





35e per pair, These improvements 

or3 pairs, $1 prevent garters fr 
cutting and toes fr Mer , ' 
' te 50° THREAD SILK wi 

per pair I sle Heel and 
409 K Black a 
“ONYX 222 Giey 
UB.- LTOP Blac Ai:-Silk,Mediun Helio 


Black. White and Weight, Extra Fine Burg 
Tan Silk Lisle with 
*“DOUBLEX 

Splicing at Heel 


Gauge,**‘DUB-L TOF Reet 
Guaranteed to give : ie 

nad 
satisfactory service 


Pe 


looks like silk; 


>; feels and $1.75 per pair 
wears: better FOR CHILDREN 
50c per pair ‘ Men's x 
- P B 1274 Thread Angra 
409 G. The Gauze Boys’ “ONYX” Sear Hose 
less ixt Ribbed Heavy Black 
number Cotton Hose Black had 
with all its merits and Tan. Sizes6to1 qua 
50c per pair 25c per pair 
Sold at the quality shops If your dealer cannot pPply you, 
ito the nearest one or send postpaid any number desired. Writet 


Lord €& Taylor New York 


Ht Nolesate Distribut rs 
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Hosic 


Hosiery makes no glit- 
tering promises, resorts 
catchpenny methods, relies 
on the merit and honesty 
products. 


It would be rank folly to advertise 
any article without merit. 
Merit wins success. 
““ONYX’”? HOSIERY is a great 
success. 

Success invites imitation. 
Therefore ask for“Onyx” Hosiery, 
every pair of which is plainly 
stamped with the ““Onyx’”’ 
for your protection. 
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“THE STORY OF THE CADILLAC- 
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April 29,1911 


This story not only describes the many superior features of the Cadillac car but it gives 
much information which the automobile buyer wants to know, and which 
will be of advantage to him no matter what car he may favor 


THE FIELD OF MOTOR CARS, the 
adillac stands pre-eminent as representing 
he most advanced development along truly 


As it stands today it embodies principles and 

I ction which have proven their 
correctness in forty thousand Cadillacs which 
} 1 


ome 2000 of them were made 
d not one, so far as we are aware, 
led as worn out and unfit for 
If there be any other car of 
\ tatement can truthfully be 
made, we do not know of it 
The Cadillac “ Thirty” upon its introduction, 
in 1908, marked the beginning of a new era in 
motor car manulacture It set aside all pre- 


hine years ago an 


existing standards of value It established the 
ew criterion by which motor values should 
thence! ged 





This Cadillac represented the solution of the 
xlucing the highest type of motor 
car, tot ld at a price which theretofore would 








fixtures is not excelled in any other motor car 
factory in the world—a statement which will be 
verified by those who have had the opportunity 
of a personal inspection. 


Theunrivalled reputation enjoyed by the Cadil- 
lac product, the constant and enduring service 
rendered, the economy of operation and main- 
tenance are not matters of mere chance. They 
are the logical outcome of Cadillac principles and 
Cadillac methods. 


Of the many distinctive features character- 
istic of the Cadillac, that of thorough standardi 
zation has ever been one of the most pronounced. 
The advantages of standardization are manifold; 
a motor car cannot be what it ought to be with- 
out it. The disadvantages of its absence can 
scarcely be calculated. 


Standardization means that every individual 
part is exactly like every other part of its kind, 
without even the one-thousandth of an inch 
variation where that degree of accuracy is essen- 
tial. It means the absolute interchangeability of 
parts. It means that when for any reason it 
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becomes necessary to replace a part that the 
part may be ordered from the fac tory and that it 
will fit without the slightest alteration 


In the Cadillac there are 167 parts and 237 
operations which are not permitted to deviate 
to exceed one one-thousandth of an inch 
bout one-third to one-half the thickness of a 
air~from the prescribed limits of measure 
ment. There are some parts in which the limit 
1 permissible is cut down to the half of 
usandth 








So accurately is every piece made that thou 
of pieces of a kind with thousands of 
of other kinds are sent to the various 
assembling departments where they are all ** put 
together” with the use of only wrenches and 

rewdrivers —not so much as the finest file or 
emery cl being necessary 





zation means correct alignment and 
that the parts will work in perfect harmony. It 








precludes the possibility of ill fitting joints and 
bearing Standardization decreases the great 
power sorbent —friction It limits wear 
Standardization reduces ‘‘ automobile troubles” 
toa mir n. It brings operating and mainte 

nance ce wn to the lowest notch 





ices a quiet and smooth 
int s respect the Cadillac is not 
urpassed even by cars selling at two to three 


times its price —and very few of those 











ile standardization has reduced wear at 
n points to the lowest possible limit, the 
s provided wherever possible with adjust 
ts for taking up any wear 





The Cadillac is a car manufactured pra 
tically under one roof instead of merely an 
assembly of motor, transmission, frame, axles, 
et obtained indiscriminately here, there and 
everywhere that they may be had at the lowest 
price, regardless of quality. This is a feature 


which no buyer can afford to overlook 





The Cadillac Company is prepared to replace 
any part of any car it ever built. No Cadillac 
user was ever obliged to discard his car because 
of inability to obtain some needed part. No 
Cadillac user was ever obliged to pay an exorbi 
tant price to have such part made to special 
order because the maker had gone out of the 
business, had discontinued making parts for old 
models or had to depend upon some outside 
parts maker to supply them. 

The Cadillac ‘‘ Thirty ” has repeatedly demon- 
strated its speed capabilities at from five to fifty 
miles an hour on high gear, and its superior hill 
climbing abilities are recognized the world over. 


It is a sturdy and dependable car. Its motor 
is the most powerful of its dimensions ever de 
signed. Its strong and substantial construction, 
the perfect fit and perfect alignment of its work 
ing parts enables the maximum of the motor’s 
power to be delivered to the ground—in marked 
contrast with flimsily constructed cars in which 
material is skimped to save cost and in which the 
twisting and binding strains consume much of 
the power 


The Cadillac has demonstrated its right to the 
distinction of being the most carefully built 
car ever produced. It has demonstrated its 
right to the distinction of being the most 
economical multiple cylinder car, both in oper 
ation and maintenance. It has demonstrated 
its right to the distinction of being the most 
reliable and the most serviceable car. It has 
demonstrated its right to the distinction of be 
ing the greatest automobile value ever offered 


Motor 


The Cadillac motor is entirely different from 
any other—and to its differences is attributable 
its superiority. The use of this type of motor in 
every four cylinder Cadillac ever made, covering 
a period ol nearly seven years, has failed to 
develop a single deficiency. On the contrary, as 
the years go by and their numbers increase, the 
more pronounced is the conviction that for all 
the essentials that go to make a motor what it 
ought to be, the Cadillac motor occupies a 
position unique and alone 


It is constructed upon the “built-up” and 
“individual part’ principle, a principle con 
ducive to efficiency, power, simplicity, smooth 
ness of action, long life and economy. Notwith 
standing the advanced manufacturing methods 
employed in the Cadillac plant, this type of 
motor is the most expensive to produce. While 
that construction may necessitate a_ higher 
selling price for the complete car than would be 
required were we to build a motor in the ordinary 
way, the extra cost is compensated for many 
times over by the greatly increased service anc 
satisfaction it will render and the lessene 
expense for operation and maintenance 


j 
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It is of the four cylinder, four cycle type, 416" 
cylinder bore, by 414” piston stroke By the 
generally accepted method of calculation, it is 
rated at 32.4 horsepower. This method, how 
ever, which considers only the bore of the 
cylinders regardless of the general design of the 
motor, the accuracy of its workmanship or the 
ss with which the multitude of small 
are worked out, will be readily realized as 
ally inadequate for determining the power of 
Cadillac motor, especially when compared with 


motors of ordinary construction 
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CADILLAC “THIRTY” MOTOR 








Each cylinder is cast by itself as are also the 
cylinder heads which contain the valve chambers 
The heads are attached to the cylinders by right 
and left threaded nipples. The water jackets 
which surround the cylinders are of spun copper 
By casting each cylinder by itself it enables us 
to make the walls of uniform thickness and by 





applying the copper jackets it leaves uniform 
space for water circulation resulting in even 
cooling of the entire cylinder with the resulting 
advantages. 


CADILLAC CYLINDER AND 
COPPER WATER JACKET 
Note the even thickness of cylinder 
wall and uniform space for 
water circulation. 





We show here some of the advantages of our 
nethod of construction as against the ordinary 
practice of casting cylinders, valve chambers 
and water jackets together. In the illustration 
below is shown a cylinder with valve chamber 
and water jacket cast integral. This illustra 
tion is made from a photograph taken of a cyl 
inder and water jacket cut in two horizontally 
Note the varying thickness of the « ler wall 
‘A.” With this condition existing it will be 
readily understood that it is impossible for the 
circulating water to cool the cylinder uniformly 
The result is that the contraction and expansion 
of the metal will be so varying that the bore of 
the cylinder will not retain perfect roundness 
In consequence it will bind the piston at certain 
points of its travel and fit so loosely at other 
that the lubrication is imperfect, that wear is 
uneven and disastrous and that there is a great 
waste of fuel with a corresponding loss of power. 











ORDINARY CASTING OF CYLINDER WITH 
WATER JACKETS INTEGRAL 


Note varying thickness of cylinder walls and uneven water 
circulating space. Also webs which interfere with circulation 





In the smaller figure will be een the webs 
B” which are sometimes formed en the two 
parts of the core used in casting are not held 
firmly together This web is sure to obstruct 


the circulation of the water 
of the cylinder with its undesirable consequences, 











ind is something ossible to detect 
without destroying the er 
We do not wish to be d iying that 
it is impossible to make such casting correctly, 
but it is a fact that many are not made correctly 
When cylinders, valve ambers and water 
jackets are made separately, as in the Cadillac, 


njury to any one part r the replace 
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ment of only that particular 





it a moder 


while in the case of cylinder, valve 
and water jacket cast together, and 
arly when cast in pairs or all in one, an 
to any one part necessitates taking down 
r, rep the entire combination 





casting*’and reass 
Our cylinders, pistons and piston rings are cast 
in our own foundry from special gr s of metal 
ide after our own formulas, the result of years 
experimenting and testing in our 





of experience 


wn laboratoric rhe superior qualitic f 
Cadillac castings are so widely recognized and 
appreciated that for years we have made cyl 


inder, piston and piston ring castings for a num 
ber of other automobile ma 
the highest priced cars in An 

The accompanying illustration shows the 
method of gauging Cadillac cylinders. Every 
cylinder after being ground must stand this 
final test Iwo gauges are provided. One of 
them is marked ‘*4.500 Go,”’ meaning that it is 
exactly four and one-half inches in diameter 
The cylinder must be to permit 
this gauge to enter. The other gauge is marked 
**4.502 Not Go,” meaning that its diameter is just 
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How CADILLAC Cylinders are Tested for Accuracy 
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ADILLAC OIL PAN AND CRANK SHAFT 


Note the five large substantial bearings 
showing Oil Wells and Distributing Troughs 
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3 tch is devoid of complications. It is 

xtremely simple and requires the least atten ms 
any motor car clutch 
tter of efficiency, ease of operation, 
lity and service, it is not even ap 





tor entire is mounted in the chassis 
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THE STORY OF THE CADILLAC — Continued 














np The air ift through the is our own design, manufacture 
ator is augmented by a ball bearing belt tory It is the selective type 
rotary fan With our radiator cor There forw 
the copper jacketed cylinders i direct t 
water circulating space, we have a_ shaft ar mad 
that comes nearest perfection of any © steel ( 
1as ever been devised through itn t skil ex 
utch is the leather faced cone type. It Cutting ‘ae gears 
ssed steel, giving it great strength with accore yste 
needless weight. The ring with which the which 
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CADILLAC SELECTIVE TYPE SLIDING GE 
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ADILLAC REAR SPRING SUSPENS 
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Brake and Control Levers 
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ometimes you see 

a prosperous look- 
ing passenger inquire 
the time, and you 
wonder why he does 
not take out his own 
watch to comparewith 
the conductor’s. 

It is not that he has no 
watch—but because he is 
ashamed of the time he is carry- 
ing. He has no confidence 
that it is anywhere near correct 
and he tries to save his dignity 
by not making a comparison. 


Howard and the First American 
that every man and boy should rea 











The Howard Watch 


What do you think of the 
type of man who will carry a 
cheap and uncertain timepiece 
because it doesn’t have to be 
seen? 


It is quite different with the 
Howarp owner. He is ready 
to match time with all comers. 


The Howarp is the closest 
rating watch in the world—and 
worth all it costs to any man of 
accurate habit and orderly mind. 


A Howarpb Watch is always worth 
what you pay for it. The price of each 
watch—from the 17-jewel (double roller) 
in a Boss or Crescent gold-filled case at 
$40 to the 23-jewel in a 14-k solid gold 
case at $150 —is fixed at the factory and 
a printed ticket attached, 


Not every jeweler can sell you a HOWARD Watch. Bo the HOWARD 
jeweler in your town and talk to him. He is a 
Drop us a postal card, Dept. N, and we will send you Phe Story of Edward 


man to know. 


— an inspiring chapter of history 


E. HOWARD WATCH WORKS, Boston, Mass. 
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Get all the 
Underwear 
Value and 
Comfort you 


pay for 
You ought to know 
Roxford Underwear 
the finest of old-fashioned 
balbriggan — knitted — 
extra-grade, in spite of the 
high price of cotton—soft 
to the skin and elastic. 
Garments cut generous 
nd free—not a skimpy 
spot anywhere. 
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A dozen little niceties 

of make and finish, 

Ask the best haber- 

dasher or department 
store for Roxford. All 
styles of garment for 
Men and Boys — All 
weights —All colors — 
50c., 75c. and $1.00 
a garment. Send for the 
little Roxford Book. It 
tells facts worth knowing 
: about The Good Knitted 
Underwear for Men 
x». and Boys. 


<a 


< Dept. L 


Roxford Knitting Co. 
Philadelphia 
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IRRIGATION AS IT IS 


(Continued from Page S) 


be subject to the limitations of private 
rapacity. What are the chances of his 
success on the average? He can figure 
that his Western farm, smaller say by half 
than he left in the East, will cost him, 
under irrigation, about as much as the 
land he left. It will produce him two or 
three times as much to the acre; and if 
he can get transportation, for the present 
at least, he will receive better prices for 
his produce than he did in the East. His 
outlay for stock and machinery need not be 
so great as in dry farming. He can figure 
that his investment is spread over five to 
ten years, at six to eight per cent interest. 
Money is more abundant now than it was 
twenty-five years ago and can be obtained 
at a lower rate and on riskier security 
that is to say, newer and less proved 
security —than was required for the same 
rate during the last spasmodic westbound 
movement. 

What is the cost of clearing a piece of 
so-called desert land and getting it ready 
for the plow and for the irrigation water? 
No exact answer can be made to that. It 
lies between five and twenty-five dollars 
an acre. You can get sagebrush lands 
cleared usually for five dollars an acre, but 
this does not include leveling or ditching. 
This sort of thing would be new to the 
average Eastern man, but most irrigation 
companies have engineers to supervise the 
work. A man ought to count in the value 
of his own time in all this work, and so 
perhaps the actual cost of preparing an 
acre of raw land for the ditch is as near ten 
dollars an acre as it is five, taking one 
country with another. It is usually figured 
around five dollars by the irrigation com- 
pany. The United States experts have gone 
into this matter of cost of irrigation pretty 
carefully, as have also the immigration 
boards of different states. 

Comparatively little land in any new 
country is paid for outright. The settler, 
therefore, must figure that his heaviest 
expenses come in that deadly first year, 
when everything is new and expensive to 
him. The five years’ average cost for an 
acre is a decrease that can only be gained 
under a carrying charge of six to eight 
per cent. This proposition is not always 
clearly understood by the beginner in 
irrigation farming. 

There are other things, also, which the 
beginner must learn. For instance, he 
will hear much about acre feet, miners’ 
inches and the like, and perhaps at first 
will not understand the meaning of the 
terms. There are three of these with 
which he should be familiar—the inch, 
the cubic foot a second, and the acre foot. 


Water Arithmetic 


The irrigators’ inch is the same as the 
old miners’ inch, which was considered to 
be equal to an inch-square orifice under 
a five-inch pressure; at least, this is the 
usual statute on the matter. It is only used 
in measuring small amounts of water. 

The cubic foot a second, used for measur- 
ing larger flows, is equivalent to seven and 
a half gallons of water in a second of time, 
flowing past a given point. 

The acre foot is the amount of water 
necessary to cover an acre to the depth of 
one foot. It is equal to 43,560 cubic feet. 
It is estimated that one cubic foot a second, 
flowing for twenty-four hours, amounts to 
two acre feet. The irrigation man soon 
finds that water can be measured about 
as accurately and conveniently as brown 
sugar. He will find, however, that it comes 
high in all the Western country. 

Indeed, one of the first things the new 
Westerner learns is that there is nothing 
free in America, not even air and water. He 
discovers that when he locates on a creek 
it is not his creek, but belongs to some one 
else also, both above him and below him. 
He has the water as a public use from his 
state, but the state laws govern him all 
the time in his application of this use. He 
cannot take all the water he wants, even 
though he own a considerable acreage along 
his chosen stream. That water belongs 
to the people. Domestic use has the right 
over all others; next agricultural use; and 
then manufacturing. In a mining region, 
mining use is preferred over the agricul- 
tural use. These are matters of statute law 
in the individual states. The prior right, 
or first location, is in all states recognized 
as having precedence over later ones. 


Next, the settler learns that there are 
two sorts of water in his creek, storage 
water and direct water. Each stream is 
measured by the state and is accredited 
with so much water as direct flow. Be- 
yond that the storage water, or run-off, 
if saved, can be filed on, claimed and 
legally used. Water is precious and the 
rights to it are zealously guarded under 
the laws of any irrigation state. In general 
terms, a water-right is defined as the right 
to divert water from any stream, reservoir 
or canal for irrigation purposes. A water- 
right can be purchased by a farmer from 
a company owning an irrigation system. 
The water used by this company is appro- 
priated from natural streams according to 
priorities established. It is customary to 
get an adjudicated right, or right estab- 
lished by a court, before entering on the 
sale of lands. Of course, the water-user 
should look into all this and be absolutely 
sure as to the rights he is purchasing. 

Familiarity with all these things is a 
matter usually of not very long residence. 
Familiarity with the whole theory of 
irrigation is, however, a much slower mat- 
ter. The candid Western man says that 
it takes ten years for an Easterner to learn 
how to irrigate, and to farm to the limits 
of irrigation possibilities. A very common 
fault is to use too much water. The new 
settler, in his enthusiasm for the principles 
of irrigation, is apt to believe that the more 

water he puts on his ground the more crops 
he will have. Sometimes the reverse is 
the case. Very often, also, grounds that 
have been irrigated with alkali water dete- 
riorate in crop-producing quality. Again, 
whole districts have become water-logged 
from fairly moderate use of irrigation water. 


Some of Uncle Sam’s Rules 


There is a large amount of inquiry over 
matters of this nature at the present time, 
when so many men are hurrying into the 
irrigated districts of the West; and, in 
order to forestall certain phases of that 
inquiry, it is perhaps safer and wiser to 
answer in advance. The questions and 
answers are made up by the United States 
Reclamation Service with the intent to 
cover all the main points of interest that 
offer themselves to a prospective settler on 
irrigated lands and have been put in a 
printed form. The information is valuable, 
but is too complex to be given here or by 
mail. It is better to secure it fromthe U.S. 
Reclamation Service, Washington, D. C. 

No United States water can be put on 
more than one hundred and sixty acres 
of land owned by any one man. The 
theory of the reclamation act is to make 
many homes and to bring about intensive 
cultivation. 

It should be borne in mind that you 
cannot obtain a water-right for your land 
unless you are a bona-fide resident living 
on the land or in the neighborhood—and 

‘neighborhood”” means within such dis- 
tance that you can cultivate the land; the 
maximum distance has been ruled to be 
twenty miles. 

A man cannot convey his land to a 
relative or {riend and juggle the title. To 
secure title to the water-right the land 
must be conveyed by deed duly recorded, 
and it must remain in the ownership of 
some other person for five years or more; 
and such person must be a_bona-fide 
resident on the land or in the neighborhood. 

If a man has three hundred and twenty 
acres he can apply only for a water-right 
for a hundred and sixty acres, and he then 
disposes of the remainder. The superin- 
tendent of irrigation will usually take care 
of this matter for him. 

It will not do to own a piece of land and 
keep a tenant on the land. The United 
States wants actual landowners and does 
not wish to encourage landlordism and 
tenantry. Indeed; the whole theory of 
irrigation is to benefit small freeholders, in 
spite of the fact that more or less all of 
these are under tribute to a corporation 
or a water company, under one name or 
another. 

Land cannot be deeded to children in 
the family, unless each is competent as a 
landowner. Each must have a title of 
record in fee and have actual residence 
upon the land. 

Sometimes a man who has a hundred- 
and-sixty-acre homestead finds that the 
unit under the nearest reclamation project 
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What Food 
For Children? 


Improper food makes 
them rickety, dull and 
peevish. 

During the “bringing- 
up” period the care be- 
stowed by the mother in 
the selection of food means 
much, for sturdy health is 


largely a matter of right 
food. 


Grape-Nuts 


FOOD 


is made of the field grains 
—wheat and barley—in 
which Nature has stored 
the “vital” elements best 


suited to build bright, 
strong, happy children. 


It is scientifically pre- 
pared for easy digestion— 
meeting the needs of their 
growing bodies and carry- 
ing them safely on to that 
period of greater safety— 
maturity. 


Most children dearly 


love the sweet, delicate 
flavour of Grape-lNuts with 
cream. It satisfies their 
natural appetite, and 
mothers can let them have 
this food with the assur- 
ance that they will be well 
nourished—healthy and 


happy. 


“‘There’s a Reason’’ 


Postum Cereal Company, Limited 
Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. 


Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Ltd. 
Windsor, Ontario, Canada 
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is only forty acres. He cannot get water 
for over the forty acres and cannot execute 
an excess holding contract with the asso- 
ciation, because he has as yet no title to 
his land. He will be obliged to amend his 
entry. He will not be asked to dispose of 
his excess land before the Government is 
ready to furnish the water. Therefore he, 
perhaps, suffers no hardships, because he 
will get meantime the benefit of advanced 


prices, npeeeinng from the largeexpenditures | 


of the Government and the certaint y of 
water. 

There are fewer formalities and less 
complicated regulations in buying state 
lands under a Carey-act project; but even 
in that case there is a sort of fatherly 
supervision over the settler. Most irriga- 
tion companies, even thoughthey may need 
money, are wise enough not to crowd their 
settlers too hard in case of any unexpected 
contretemps in the development or opera- 
tion of the enterprise. Thus, in one large 
development project of the West, when a 
large number of settlers found themselves 
with products that they could not get 
to market and found an unwillingness on 
the part of the local banks to advance 
further money on the irrigated lands, the 
company itself carried its farmers on a 
six-per-cent basis. Had it not done so, 
many of them would have been obliged to 


leave the tract and go elsewhere; which, | 


of course, if practiced to any great extent, 
would mean financial ruin for every one 
concerned. Irrigation is a sort of indus- 
trial lockstep, just like any other form of 


manufacturing; in fact, the big irrigation | 


companies of the West are very fond of 
terming it “‘manufacturing chemistry.” It 


, is, of course, in effect, an example of rather 


intricate coéperation. 


Apples and Alfatfa 


What are fairly to be called the profits in 
irrigation farming? ? No manis wise enough 
or foolish enough to undertake the answer 
to so general and impossible a question. 
The de-luxe figures are—well, that is to 
say, optimistic. The tendency of the aver- 
age man going into any new business is 
to deceive himself, to fix his eyes only on 
the instances of success and not to be will- 
ing to face the less flattering obverse. One 
thing is in favor of the new settler in the 
West, and that is local high prices for farm 
products. 

Especially is this true in the case of dairy 
and poultry products, industries that go 
well with small farming under the ditch. 
The two bonanza crops of which we hear | 
most at the present time are alfalfa and | 
apples; and you can get figures of almost 
any incredible extent for either one of 
these wonder-workers that you like; in 
fact, you can without any difficulty sit 


alfalfa or an apple king. It is true that in 
some instances apples have brought more 


that alfalfa often brings seventy-five to 
one hundred dollars an acre in certain 
circumstances; but the trouble with all 
these figures is that they are not universally 
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Do You 





It costs money to tear up al d **clean house.’ 


Phe money you pay out for extra labor 
—The money you lose in damage to carpets, 
decorations, ornaments and furniture 
I’o say nothing of the physical wear and tear 


“RicumonDd’ vacuum cleaning, 





you can 

4 without opening a wu low without 

raising a dust — without moving the furniture. 

coverings, wall Ne sane draperies, 

} ow attic ses, plane everything inthe 
house is “‘air ser ubbe. f wt 

Phe house is a/evays cleaner than the severest 

house cleaning could ever make it. 
. * * 


And the expense of two or three house 
cleanings would easily pay the whole cost of a 


"RICHMOND" 





va eaning which bear the tra 
me "RicHMOND’ are! le by the largest « em 
the ccoum u rf me i nmi mad 
I n with fiv f t 
tem is licensed under the Basic Rees Patent, 
F of the type eaning 
i W h have been prove i t 
exp € Practi« f ‘ 
atic \ 
( any of | i 
I p t 
buildings iries, churches, the toric 
' and pt bu “RICHMOND™ 
\ Cleaning w easi ow ‘ to 
iy nothing of th nd ence 
it bring It can readily be it illed in old buildings 
as well as in new. 
1 expert i 
K at. Send the conver 


THE Me Crum: HoweELL Co. 
Park Ave. and 41st St., New York City 
Rush and Michigan Sts., Chicago 
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| “*Collect the Dust— : 
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Office Building Theatre 


Residence 

Apartment Library Public Building 

Hotel Garage (512) Factory 

School Charch Store 
If s € ¢ ten pound electrical 
Portable Cleanc: ere ‘ 
Name 


Address 

Mail to The McCrum-Howell Co 
Park Ave. and 41st St..N.Y. City, or Rash and Michigan Sts , Chicago 
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Every Automobile Owner Needs a 
“Hayes” Metal Box with “Hayes” 
Lift-Lock — for Tools, Aree. 


Prest-O-Lite Tanks, Etc. 


down and figure yourself rich either as an | 


| Keeps tools and other little conveniences where you can get them immediately, and at 


| the same time under lock 
than two thousand dollars an acre, and | 


true and ought not to be so considered. | 
You hear of the fortunes made, not of the | 


failures. 


Very much depends upon the man, very | 


much on the markets, very much on the 
transportation. The general laws of supply 
and demand, and of transportation charges, 
are not evaded by moving into the West. 
Indeed, some of these matters are accent- 
uated in the West; and we have not yet 
arrived upon a day, beyond the era of 
fluctuation, when convincing industrial fig- 
ures covering the averages of several years 
are obtainable. 

There is to the average American some- 
thing of a fascination about a gamble; and 
many irrigation enterprises today do not 
lack in certain allurements of that nature. 
But William Smith may rest assured that 
there are two sides to all this bonanza 
farming. If he believes all the pictures 
and rows of figures he sees published, or 
believes all the loose talk he hears, he is 
very apt to be rudely disillusionized later 
on. Let him care for himself. 























| Look for 


and key ——W he re 


“Hayes” 


nobody else can get them. The 


Box is handsome; made of steel, enameled (enamel! baked on) black or any other color; finished pertectly 


will look just as good the second year as it does the first 


Attached to running board, out of the way, 


and when you want anything, you can get at it in a minute without divi ng under the seats, or burrowing 

























this trade 
mark— it's 









on every 
Hayes 


Box 


Hayes Mfg. Co. 7 


650 Mabury Avenue “ 


Largest Manufacturers of 
Metal Boxes in the 


Western Branct 

E.G. JULIAN CO 

Los Angeles, 
Cal. 


in the tonneau. When you run your car 
in a strange Garage, you can leave it 
and know all your tools and accessories 
are sate 51,436 of these boxes sold 
last year, and 8000 shipped in March, 
1911 Get one for your car and you'll 
never be without one. 

Made in fifteen standard sizes so the size 
you want is always on hand (Sp . ial sizes 
made toerder.) Can have sing le Box, or 
with Partitions or Trays as lesired, But 
be sure the trade mark is on the Box, or 


you won't get the “Hayes,” and if you 
don't get the ““Hayes,"* you don't get the 
best Metallic Box in the world. Prices rea- 
sonable. Ifthe dealer cannot supply you 
write us for catalog and prices. Again 
we remind you, look for the trade mark 


Garage Floor Pans One of these 


grease and oil 


catchers will keep your garage floor clean. Stamped 
from one sheet of metal and finished 
durable black enamel 


" $2 


Send for Hayes “ Box Book k” and Price List 






Detroit, Mich. 


World aw y 
“3 
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The Tale of Goodyear Tires 


This year—at an equal price—64 leading motor 








We have invented a tire which can’t rim-cut— 


called Goodyear No-Rim-Cut tire. 


have been sold to date. 


Over 500,000 





The method of fitting on any standard rim lets us 


make this tire 10% oversize. 


And we do it—adding 





25% to the average tire mileage without extra cost. 


Because of these features, our tire sales trebled 
last year—jumped to $8,500,000. Yet these 
patented tires, during most of the year, cost one- 
fifth more than other standard tires. 


Pioneering 


Twelve years ago the automobile tire 
was a new and most difficult problem. 

All we had to guide us was what had 
been learned in the making of bicycle 
tires. 

There was no such thing known as a 
Quick-Detachable Rim. So tire manu- 
facturers adopted a clincher type which 
could be stretched over a one-piece rim. 
Until the invention of the Quick-Detach- 
able Rim—the standard rim of today 
which makes No-Rim-Cut tires possible 
they clung to that ancient construction. 
The result was a tire which rim cutting 
ruined if run partly or wholly deflated. 


That was one of the problems we set 
out to solve. Another was to find the 
limit in wear-resisting treads. Another to 
minimize the danger of puncture. 

rhe terrific strain offered problems in 
fabrics, in weaving and wrapping, in 
formulas and vulcanizing methods. And 
all had to be solved by research and 
experiment. 


Expert Help 


The construction of our tires has been 
the result of a combination of men ex- 
perienced in the rubber business in a 
practical way for years. They have had 
the help of a laboratory, of experimental 
and testing departments, all in the hands 
of expert chemists and engineers from 
the best technical schools in the country. 
These men have devoted all their time 
to the solving of tire problems. 


Testing Tires 


To prove out their ideas—to compare one 
with another—we devised a tire-testing 
machine. 

This machine tests four tires at a time. 
It tests them by wearing them out—by 
pounding and straining—by simulating all 





road conditions. And meters record the 
mileage. 

Forty different formulas for wear- 
resisting treads have been put to the test 
here. About 200 fabrics have been com- 
pared one with another. Every method of 
weaving, of wrapping, of vulcanizing has 
been put to the test of use. 


The answer told which was best. 


On this same machine all rival tires are 


tested side-by-side with our own. 


We have created and tested, compared 
and discarded, scores upon scores of ideas. 
By this ceaseless delving and sifting, con- 
tinued for years, we have gradually found 


what was best. 


The Result 


After twelve years the result is a nearly 
perfect tire. Last year, under a liberal 
warrant, our cost of replacement was but 
8-10 of one per cent. 

It is not unusual for the Goodyear tire 
to run from 6,000 to 10,000 miles without 
puncturing. It is not unusual to run a 
whole season without appreciable wear. 

All this was done to lay the foundation 
for the tire sensation which we control— 
the Goodyear No-Rim-Cut tire. 

Compare the No-Rim-Cut tire with the 
ordinary. We make both. 








car makers have contracted for Goodyear No-Rim- 


Cut tires. 


The demand is greater, by six to one, 


than for our clincher tires. 


This avalanche of favor, due to the saving of 
millions, seems like a sudden sensation. But back 
of it all there are twelve years of tire making—of 





invention, experiment and ceaseless tests. 


To make you a better judge of your tire needs, 
please let us tell you about them. 








The No-Rim-Cut Tire 


The pictures show them on the same 
rim—the standard rim for quick-detach- 
able tires. Also for demountable rims. 

With the No-Rim-Cut tire the remov- 
able rim flanges are set to curve outward. 
With the ordinary tire they are set to curve 
inward—to grasp hold of the hooks in 
the tire. 

In the new way the rounded flange 
makes rim-cutting impossible. In the old 
way the thin edge of the flange digs into 
the tire. The result is to quickly wreck 


a tire run flat. 


The secret is this: There are 126 
braided piano wires vulcanized into the 
base of No-Rim-Cut tires. That makes 
the tire base unstretchable. Nothing can 
force the tire off the rim until you unlock 
and remove the rim flange. 

These braided wires cause the tire to 
contract under air pressure. When the 
tire is inflated it is held to the rim by a 
pressure of 134 pounds to the inch. 
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No-Rim-Cut Tires 











Ordinary Clincher Tire 


That is why the hooked base is unneces- 
sary. Not even tire bolts are needed. 
This feature we control. The best way 
to make a safe hookless tire is with flat 
braided wires, which cause the tire to con- 
tract under air pressure. Single wires or 


twisted wires won't do. 


10% Oversize 


The No-Rim-Cut tire, because of the 
extra flare, can be made 10 per cent over- 
size. And we do it. That means 10 per 
cent more air—10 per cent greater carry- 
ing capacity—to take care of the extras 
which overload nine other tires in ten. 

In cars fully equipped exact size tires 
are generally loaded beyond the intended 
limit. That is the cause of most blow- 
outs. Our oversize, with the average car, 
adds 25 per cent to the tire mileage. 
These two features together—the No- 
Rim-Cut and oversize—usually cut tire 
bills in two. 

Yet Goodyear No-Rim-Cut tires now 
cost no more than tires that rim cut— 


tires not oversize—of any standard make. 


Our new Tire Book is filled with 
money-saving facts which motorists should 
know. It is the result of 12 years spent 
in tire making, Ask us to mail it to you. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, Seneca Street, Akron, Ohio 


Canadian Factory, BOWMANVILLE, ONT. 


Branches and Agencies in One Hundred and Three Cities 


Main Canadian Office, TORONTO, ONT. 
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We Make All Sorts of Rubber Tires 
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BILLY FORTUNE AND THE 
ABLE-MINDED LADY 


Continued from Page 2! 


he must thi nk I’m treating him shamefully. 
But it isn’t all my fault. I’ve been too per- 
fectly wretched to write, even to him. 
just couldn’t. But I will. I'll write to him 
this very day.” 

We was drawin’ up close to home by 
then. When we turned around the foot of 
the last hill right by the horse lot and could 
get a sight of the place, we could see the 
Able-Minded Lady and Ben together out 
back of the woodpile. And what do you 
think they was doin’? Pitchin’ horseshoes. 
Yes, sir, right in broad daylight, a full hour 
from sundown, they’d knocked off work 
and was pitchin’ horseshoes. And they was 
that interested! They never heard us 
comin’ at all till we got right up Uf to ’em; 
and then they was down on their knees be- 
side the stake, squabblin’ with each other 
about a close throw, laughin’ and hollerin’ 
like two rank young ones. 

“*Ain’t that the pretty picture?” says Ito 
the Daphne girl. But she didn’t seem to 
think much of it because she shut her little 
teeth together so harsh I could hear ’em 
click. The widow she’d saw us by then and 
she got up off of the ground, red and flus- 
tered. She sung out somethin’ to Daphne; 
but the girl never took no notice at all. She 
was down off the pony and marchin’ off 
toward the house, straight and stiff and 
unfriendly as a poker. 

You’d have enjoyed the supper we had 
that night; it was that sociable! The girl 
she come downstairs like a young pale-blue 
icicle, marchin’ straight over to the table 
and settin’ down in the chair beside mine, 
with her little shoulder turned square 
around against the other two. She talked 
to me too—just me. She took a pile of 
pains with that talk; every single word was 
pronounced just as plain and distinct! And 
it was that sweet! You could have told 
right ina minute that the little thing wasn’t 
mad at anybody in the whole world —dear, 
dear, no! She showed it by the way she 
acted; and she showed it by the nice polite 
way she Spo ke. 

Ben and the Able-Minded Lady wasn’t 
gettin’ on very good with their talk. They 

tried it a few times, but it didn’t seem to 
do any more than just hobble along on 
three le oS. I didn’t dare look ove r at Ben. 
I could just fair feel him suffe rin’. Thi it 
supper was about as rejoicin’ as settin’ up 
with a corpse. I was certainly right thank- 
ful when it was over. If it had lasted any 
longer I’d have been bound to laugh in the 
mourners’ faces. It’s a horrible affliction 
to a man to see the fun when he ain’t able 
to laugh. Bein’ caught pitchin’ horseshoes 
with a big widow ain’t a sin, is it? 

Ben ducked down to the bunkhouse as 
soon as we got up. I started, too, but the 
girl trailed me out to the back porch and 
stood beside me on the top step, while 
Aunty was packin’ out the dishes from the 
dining room. The talk kind of dropped off 
when we was by ourselves; all we done was 
just to stand there, lookin’ out at the night. 

And then all of a sudden Ben commenced 
to sing down in the bunkhouse. Sing, I 
said. It was none of your ki-yodlin’, like 
most of us cowpunchers does when we take 
a streak of it; it was singin’. I could tell 
that much with the very first sound. Bass, 
it was. It started off just like a big silver 
horn —no, not loud, but big—low and soft, 
but big. Can you understand that? That’s 
the way it was. It begun with just one 
single sound, away deep, like the mutterin’ 
of thunder miles and miles off, swellin’ and 
swellin’ and swellin’ till it just actually 
filled the whole of outdoors; and then, 
right at the full crest of it the tune started. 

I couldn’t seem to digest the words. 
They was foreign to me. But I could cer- 
tainly understand the tune. It went on 
just exactly like the beatin’ of a big heart 
steady and strong and deep. It seemed 
*most as if I could hear the rush of the hot, 
red blood it was pumpin’. I didn’t know 
Ben could sing. 

“Well, Jerusalem! Listen to Birdy!” I 
says. 

““Oh, hush!” says the Daphne girl. I 
hadn’t saw that she was interested. She 
was standin’ kind of back in the shadow. 
But I could tell now that she was listenin’. 
She had one of her little arms around the 
post and was leanin’ forward, just perfectly 
still, as if she was froze there. I didn’t have 
to see her face to know she was listenin’. 


But that tune, it kind of made you pay 
attention to it whether you wanted to or 
not. Ben was gettin’ along with it fine. 
It sounded as if the big heart was just 
gettin’ right well warmed up to its work 
beat, beat, beat, beat—every one the least 
little bit stronger and quicker, and stronger 
and quicker, with some kind of a big excite- 
ment smothered in under it. Know what 
it made me think of? It made me think 
of a man climbin’ up a rough hill to Glory, 
and dead sure it was there, but hurryin’ a 
little faster every step for fear the gates 
would go shut before he got to it. And 
then, just when I was gettin’ nervous my- 
self about him—boom!—a great, big, deep 
bass boom —and that was all of it. That 
was the way she ended—boom! There 
didn’t need to be any more of it because 
it left you plumb satisfied that the man 
hi ud arrived. 

“Whee!” I says. ‘“‘Wasn’t that a great 
song? Why didn’t that rascal let on he 
could do it? I’m goin’ to make him sing 
some more.” 

She didn’t answer me about the song. 

**Please,”’ she si 3; and I saw that she was 
holdin’ someth'n’ out to me. I could feel 
what it was when I got my hand on it—it 
was a letter. 

“Sure!” I says. I stuck it in my pocket 
real careful. ‘“‘But —S that a great 
song?”’ I says again. T didn’t seem able 
to get it out of my head. “Ww hat language 
do you suppose it was in? 

“German,” s: ays’she in a still little vo'ce. 

“German?” says I. “Oh-—Dutch! Of 
course; I might have knew. His father 
was Dutch. So I expect he come by it 
honest, didn’t he? But did you get what 
it meant?” 

“It’s a love song,” she says. 

““A love song!” I says. ‘“‘That? Oh, 
get out! That’s a fightin’ song or some- 
thin’. You didn’t hear any cooin’ in it.”’ 

“Tt’s a love song,’ she says, with her 
voice steady and even. I could hear she 
was gettin’ tired, too, so I didn’t want to 
argue with her. 

““Well, mebbe it was,” says I. “But 
who’s he singin’ it to? You don’t reckon, 
do you, that he’d have the nerve to set 
down there and sing a love song to Aunty 
clear up here?” 

She didn’t even try to laugh at my joke. 
What she did do was kind of surprisin’ to 
me. She just leaned her head down against 
me, clingin’ to my arm with her two little 
hands; and I could feel that she was 
tremblin’ all over. 

“Oh, oh!” she says, in a sobbin’ little 
whisper; “I want to go home—I want to 
go home!”’ And then, before I could make 
a move, she broke away from me and ran 
into the house, and I could hear the stair- 
door open and shut. It seemed to have 
been a pretty rough day for her; that’s the 
way it struck me. 

Ben had the cards spread out on the 
table when I got down there, and was 
playin’ solitaire. That’s a game that some 
like and some don’t. I don’t know whether 
it’s the way you’re born and brought up or 
whether you have to catch it afterward; 
but I never could get pleased with it. If 
you do win it where’s the satisfaction? For 
excitement I’d just about as soon set down 
on the ground and pick the burs out of a 
sheep’s wool. ‘‘ Well, there!”’ I could say, 
“T’ve got ’em all out now.” Not for me! 
I want a game with some whiz to it. 

I stood and watched Be nat it for a min- 
ute, while he was turnin’ ’em and movin’ 
‘em around. He was keepin’ right close 
engaged with it as if he didn’t intend to 
distract himself to notice me. I got a 
notion pretty soon that that was what he 
was doin’ it for—just to have somethin’ 
to hide behind because he didn’t want to 
stand a joshin’. But I wasn’t goin’ to let 
him. I took the girl’s letter out of my 
pocket and dropped it down on top of the 
cards in front of him, face up. 

It brought him around all right. He let 
the rest of the pack fall out of his hand 
and scatter on the floor and whirled on me. 
“Hello!” says he. That was one time when 
he couldn’t manage his face; it was red as 
a coal of fire and just all covered over with 
confusion and bashfulness. 

“Yes, you’d better say ‘hello’ to me,” 
says I. ‘“‘Ain’t you ashamed of yourself? 
It ain’t enough for you to carry on with 
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her in English but you’ve got to go singin’ 
it to her in Dutch. You'll be the disgrace 
of me yet.” 

He give me one of his everlastin’ grins, 
sheepish and mortified; but his eyes was 
lightin’ up again with enjoyment. You 
couldn’t keep him discouraged for long. 

‘But, Billy,”’ says he, “wasn’t it a per- 
fectly innocent little diversion?”’ 

He started a fit of chucklin’ and begun 
to arrange his cards. He hadn’t touched 
the letter; but now he picked it up and 
studied the handwritin’ for a minute, then 
turned it over and looked at the back of it 
and then back again and looked at the front. 
“Did she just give you this?”’ he says. 

“Yes, she did,” I says. “I’ve got it 


| to send off for her. What do you reckon 


the widow would say to that if she 
knew? Wouldn’t she be sorry for havin’ 
scandalized me the way she did?” 

“‘How old would you take her to be, 
Billy?” says he after a bit. 





“You mean her age?” says I. ‘Gee! | 


If you’d set the scales at a hundred and 
fifteen pounds you wouldn’t miss her 
weight two pounds either way. I’m right 


good at weights; but I never squander my | 
time guessin’ the ages of them small, light- | 


colored ones. Twenty, mebbe thirty.” . 
He was studyin’ her handwritin’ again. 
“Yes, that’s true,” hesays. ‘Those small, 


| light-colored ones will fool you lots of ways. 


Have you got any notion that she’s really 
in love with this Sims fellow? Or does she 
know?” 

I hadn’t ever meant to say anything real 


| serious to him, but that question kind of 
| irritated it out of me. ‘‘Who? That girl?” | 





Isays. “‘Love him? Listen here: If I had | 


size or color she was. Do you know what 


business, and then 





| a girl that loved me the way she loves him | 
| I wouldn’t care a breath of smoke what | 


| ’'ddo? I’d—I’d beginsavin’ upmy money, | 
| and I’d get religion, and I’d quit the cow 
I'd ” It come to | 
| me that I was talkin’ too much. I chopped 


it off and went and set down on my bunk. | 


He was smilin’ at me slow and lazy. 
“Yes?” says he. “And what is it you’d 
do then?” 

But I wasn’t goin’ to inform him. “I 
don’t know,” I says. “If all that was to 


happen I might end up by growin’ me a | 


crop of wing-feathers—or I might whirl in 
and buy me a couple of great big breweries. 
You can’t tell.” That was as near as I 


ever got to tellin’ him anythin’ straight 


about myself. 

By breakfast time the Able-Minded Lady 
had got over her part of the confusion too. 
The Daphne girl wasn’t used to comin’ 
down so early; but the widow waited on 
Ben and me, just as robust as ever. The 
only way you could tell that anything had 
happened was when she’d be out in the 
kitchen and you could hear her sort of 
hummin’ some kind of a home-made tune 
through her big nose. So I knew she hadn’t 
quite calmed down. But the talk was awful 
humdrum, what there wasofit. She wanted 
me to set a trap for a skunk that had been 
troublin’ around the hen-house. 

After breakfast I prowled over to the 
sheep camp with the girl’s letter to get it 
off my mind. The nigger he was off on the 
hills with his dogs runnin’ a coyote. I 
didn’t wait for him; I just took the letter 
and put it in his grub box, where he 


couldn’t miss it, and laid a half-dollar on | 


top of it so he’d know. Don’t that seem 
reasonable to you? Ain’t it perfectly 
reasonable? I'll just leave it to you. 

Yes. All right. All day long I never 
thought another thing about it nor not till 
night when we was eatin’ supper. The 
Able-Minded Lady had just gone out to 
the kitchen for another platter of meat 
when somebody rode up into the yard and 
hollered, and she went outdoors. 

She was gone quite a spell. I could hear 
’em talkin’ out there—first him and then 
her, back and forth. I could tell his voice. 
It was that nigger. There wasn’t a word 
I could make out, but I couldn’t miss its 
bein’ him nor knowin’ that he was half 
sick with seare. Settin’ there at the table 
and waitin’ I’d have give my hat and a 
good many of the rest of my clothes to 
know what was ailin’ him. But I found 
out soon enough. 

She come back by-and-by, and stood up 
beside the wall lamp in the kitchen right 
where I could see her face. It had that 
nasty square look on it again. I went cold 
all over when I seen what she was doin’. 
She was holdin’ a little pale-blue letter up to 
the light and squintin’ at the name on the 
front of it. 

(TO BE CONCLUDED) 
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WESTERN WOMEN FARMERS 
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and set the wise heads of the neighborhood 
wagging dolefully. Dire disaster they proph- 
esied. How could a woman hope to suc- 
ceed with a quarter section when most of 
the men had their hands full trying to keep 
the constable off forty acres—especially 
when that woman refused to ruin her soft 
white hands by manual labor? Though 
Mrs. Strong’s hands were not overly busy 
as yet, her head was. It had to work hard. 
Even the most promising walnut trees do 
not pay the semiannuz il interest on prom- 
issory notes so long as they bear no crop; 
neither will thei ir promise satisfy the butcher 
and the grocer. It wasa hard nut to crack. 
Something had to be done with the land 
between the trees until the orchard came 
into bearing. Corn—the staple, tradi- 
tional standby of the neighbors with imma- 
ture groves —did not suit Mrs. Strong. Her 
financial needs could not be satisfied with a 
corn diet. She cast about for a more re- 
munerative specialty, and, after another 
careful investigation, she resolved to grow 
pampas plumes. 

Once more the wiseacres dolefully wagged 
their heads when the lady farmer planted 
pampas grass instead of the time-honored 
corn on twenty -eight acres; but the pre- 
dicted catastrophe failed to materialize. 
Instead, the w idow sold her first crop of 
plumes for nearly fifteen hundred dollars, 
the dealer promising to buy her next year’s 
crop at a premium if she could produce 
plumes with the silk-fioss effect. For weeks 
the widow and her daughters experimented 
drying the stalks in the sun, in the shade, 
under cover, in ovens, under glass—in a 
dozen different ways, until the proper 
method of retaining the silky finish was 
discovered. Thereafter the long, flossy 
plumes of first quality brought fifty dollars 
a thousand and found their way from the 
far-off corner of California even into the 
parlors and gute Stuben of England and 
Germany. As each plume had to be han- 
dled thirteen times before it was ready for 
shipment, a three-thousand-dollar crop ne- 
cessitated more than three-quarters of a 
million separate operations; but the tedious 
work paid well. By 1893 the pampas busi- 
ness had grown to such an extent that a big 
killing, a mortgage-lifting crop, was in pros- 
pect when the panic sauntered along. That 
year the widow and her four daughters har- 
vested three hundred and twenty thousand 
plumes -and the market price suddenly 
slumped from fifty dollars to five dollars 
a thousand. Nevertheless, the plumes 
smoothed the rough places for the family 
until the grove came into its own. 


Knots in the Nut Problem 


From the very beginning of Mrs. Strong’s 
horticultural career many of her bewhis- 
kered colleagues had been hopefully wait- 
ing for the chance to utter a triumphant “I 
told you so!”” When the lone woman sur- 
prised them by setting out a walnut orchard 
of a quarter section these tillers of the soil 
brought out their sympathy and polished it 
until it shone, ready to be extended to the 
woman farmer upon the inevitable collapse. 
Even more vigorously they polished away 
when pampas-grass culture began on the 
Strong Ranch; and it hurt the would-be 
mourners to return their sympathy to its 
hiding-place without being able to flaunt it 
at the funeral that did not occur. This 
injured feeling, this unconscious, subcon- 
scious, or fully conscious attitude of superi- 
ority assumed toward competing women 
by men, especially by tillers of the soil 
who know all of every neighbor’s business, 
cropped out when Mrs. Strong joined the 
coéperative selling organization formed by 
the walnut growers nearly two decades ago. 

Almost from the start friction developed. 
To the instinctive antipathy of active men 
toward a strong woman were added local 
jealousies. The association’s headquarters 
were in one district, Mrs. Strong’s grove in 
another—outside the main body of the wal- 
nut acreage. As usual among associations 
of men, be they labor unions or under- 
writing syndicates of high or low finance, a 
few of the leaders assumed the governing 
power by the tacit consent of the rank and 
file. Against these leaders the one woman 
among many men rebelled. There was the 
leading question. Mrs. Strong was not 
allowed to use the branch line within a 
few hundred yards of her ranch to ship her 
nuts; she had to haul them by team to 
the association’s loading station, four miles 


distant. There were other questions, chiefly 
concerning marketing methods, upon which 
the woman grower begged to differ, though 
her objections fell upon deaf ears. If she 
would only plead instead of demanding — if 
she would only make use of woman’s ancient 
weapon and shed a few tears—the men 
would do anything to oblige her, she was 
advised. The widow’s lips came together 
in a very thin and very straight line—an 
ominous sign that was shortly followed by 
an upheaval in the association. After firing 

a legal broadside into the organization 
Mrs. Strong seceded, taking the marketing 


of her crop into her own hands. In these 
hands the selling end of the business has 
stayed ever since, though Mrs. Strong, 


recognizing the value of the 
tive marketing principle, continued to 
abide by the quotations establishe d by the 
Walnut Growers’ Union, the central selling 
organization. 


coopera- 


The Spoils of the Victor 


Twenty years ago a woman prominent 
in business, whether in the producing or 
distributing end of commerce, occupied 
the position of the modern aviator: every 
one confidently expected to see her take a 
tumbie in the end. To ease the supposed]; 
inevitable descent of Mrs. Strong a group 
of gentlemanly financiers kindly offered to 
relieve her of some water-bearing land, 
upon which she had drilled artesian wells 
after the walnuts were in full bearing. 
More than six hundred miners’ inches came 
out of the wells —enough water to irrigate 
four thousand acres. Good land without 
water could be had in abundance at ten 
dollars an acre; with water, the same la 
would be worth at least a hundred dollar 

an acre. A company was to take over the 
wells owned by Mrs. Strong and in re turn 
issue to her a portion of its capital stock 

The syndicate worked hard, explaining 
the beauties and the profits of the scheme 
to Mrs. Strong. The arguments convinced 
her; but, instead of being satisfied with the 
minority interest in a company managed 
and controlled by the able financiers, she 
proceeded to organize perhaps the first cor- 
poration in California officered, managed 
and controlled exclusively by women. It 
was the Paso de Bartolo Water Company, 
of which Mrs. Strong was unanimously 
elected president, her eldest daughter secre- 
tary, a second daughter treasurer, with a 
directorate composed of the mother and her 
four girls —the entire capital stock remaining 
in the family. 

Even in the heart of the irrigation coun- 
try, water has value only in connection 
with the land upon which it can be used. 
Having organized the company, Mrs. 
Strong acquired an option on a thousand 
acres of dry land four miles from the wells, 
had plans drawn for a pipeline to convey 
the water to the tract, and proceeded to 
raise the money for the purchase of the land 
and the building of the pipeline by an issue 
of bonds amountirg to a hundred and ten 
thousand dollars. The valuable water and 
the land being excellent security, a bond- 
house declared its willingness to buy the 
entire issue at a discount. ‘And the bonds 
will have to be reprinted, of course,” added 
the manager after a study of the certificates. 

Mrs. Strong demanded to know why. 

The manager elevated his eyebrows. 

“‘T hope you will not consider my remark 
in a personal way,” he said soothingly; 
“but, you know, in my judgment it would 
be quite impossible to place these bondy 
advantageously so long as they bear the 
signatures of three women.” 

The certificates were not reprinted; but, 
despite the handicap of female signatures, 
the bondhouse six months later paid par 
for a block of these securities. The land 
purchase was completed after a prolonged, 
heartbreaking fight for the cash to close the 
option, the pipeline was built and the cap- 
ital stock was sold at a profit of thirty 
thousand dollars on the transaction. 

At a convention of the National Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs Mrs. Strong was 
asked to read a paper on Horticulture for 
Women in the West. She began her re- 
marks with the statement that horticulture 
for women anywhere is the same as horti- 
culture for men—that the qualities needful 
to the success of a horticultural venture are 
identical, regardless of sex. 

Editor’s Note—This is the second of two articles 
on Western Farming by Walter V. Wochlke 
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| Chalmers ‘‘30’’ $1500 





Chalmers ‘‘Forty’ 












Chalmers Talk Number Nine 


NE of the two most famous 

motoring trophies in the 
country is held by the Chalmers 
“30."’ That is the Glidden 
Trophy. The Chalmers is the 
first car selling for less than 
ae $4000 to gain that honor. 
tps The seventh Glidden Tour 
. was the longest and hardest ever 
held — 2851 miles in 16 running 
days — Cincinnati to Chicago 
“by way of Dallas, Texas.”’ 

That a car won out in so stren- 
uous a test is not necessarily a 
reason why you should buy that 
car. But it is perhaps a reason 
why you should want to see 
that car before buying any other 
For such a performance stamps 
any car as a good car. It re- 
moves any possible doubt as to 
the car’s ability to stand up and 
give reliable service. 

Of course we think this car is 
an unusually good car. That's 
natural: it’s ours and we want 
to sell it. But you are the final 
_ judge of that. Dealers in all 
leading cities are always ready 
to submit the complete evidence 
which we can only hint at in an 
advertisement. 


"$2800 


One last thought: Chalmers 
cars are also beautiful cars. 





Chalmers Motor Company 


V Detroit. Mich 

















Fit as Though Made-to-Your-Measure 


Whether you wear the breezy, semi-swaggish young men’s 
styles or the “‘quieter,”” more conservative models, you’ |i find 
the same wonderful fitting qualities in Ralston Shoes. You 
may find copies in other makes, but— depend upon it-— it’s 

only an on-the-surface likeness. 
shoes made on foot-moulded lasts, 
it possible to 


Ralstons are the only 
ve feature which make 
combine comfort with style 

send for Ralston Book —“Authority Styles” 
spring and Summer, Free, 


it’s this one exclu 


ws proper foot wear for all 


occ ions tor er 
Ralston Health Shoemakers 
985 Main Street 
Campello 
(Brockton), Mass. 


New 
Town Topic 
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$4, 


MADE Sold in over 3,000 towns. Ask your dealer 
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Before you make your Selection 
Consider the Marion Record 


OOK at this partial list of Marion victories. 
There is Boyce in his famous Marion that 
thundered through the mud and driving 

rain from Charleston to Indianapolis with- 

out a hitch—363 miles—in 26 hours. There is 

Monson, in the car that took second place in the 


Elgin National Road Races, and also the Marion 
that flew in just three seconds behind the 90 H. P. Simplex— 
at Brighton Beach—taking second place. Here are the Milo 
and Algonquin Hill Climb trophies captured by the 








And so we could go on—listing victory after victory. 

The strength and durability of the Marion is the result of the 
work of a thousand picked men. We have no one special feature that we 
harp on. The MARION is above that. Every detail—every part—is a 
feature-—every part is the best that can be gotten. For instance, our 40 H. P. 
car is equipped with the Continental Motor, because we know from ex- 
haustive investigation that it is the most reliable and most efficient motor 
made. Every test has proven this to be a fact. And so it is with the entire 
car. Part for part, the car represents the best that the industry is producing. 

When you purchase the Marion the chassis you get is identical with the 
chassis that performed such wonderful work in the big motoring events of the 
world—that won so many victories. ‘The Marion factory has never turned 
out a special racing car. The cars that do the racing are identical with the 
cars you buy from the Marion dealer in your town. 

The Marion car is handsome to look upon. Take the ‘45’’—at 
$1,700.00—shown below. It is the masterpiece of our thousand picked men. 
It is a good, large, roomy car—one that is built for comfort as well as to 
stand the strain of the most severe usage. Every line, every curve, shows its 
distinctiveness. 

Make it a point to see the Marion car. Our nearest dealer will be glad 
to take you for a ride and answer specifically any questions or doubts you 
might have in mind. Get in touch with him, or write us for the Marion 
book or the ‘‘ Thousand Man Car.” 


The Marion Sales Co. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 





Five-Passenger, Fore-Doors, 118 in. Wheel 
Base, 40 H. P., 4 Cylinder Motor, Tires 34 x4 


$1,700. 
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fl CORNER IN SHINGLES 


THE SATURDAY 


(Continued from Page 9) 


“No; Burke, the yardmaster, has prom- 
ised me all the cars I need for the U mpqua, 
although he wasn’t so confident of accom- 
modating the Hadlock and the Klamath 
City. They’ll be here together late in the 
week.” 

“He lies!” snapped Redell. “‘There’s 
more freight coming into San Francisco 
since the big fire than to any city in the 
West. There must be miles of empties on 
this division. He’s paving the way for a 
shakedown, Jinks. The cars will pinch 
out tomorrow afternoon and the steamer 
will have to quit working cargo. Take 
Burke out to a show tonight and feed him 
well afterward. Take him home in an auto 
and leave a twenty-dollar bill where he can 
find it without too much trouble.” 

“I don’t have to do that,” protested 
Jinks. “I can go to the local agent and 
force the cars out of him 

“Quite right, Bill; but it will take time 
and while you’re doing it the steamer is 
lying idle at two hundred dollars a day 
demurrage. It will cost us a hundred times 
more to fight than it will to buy him off 
right now. He’ll get you, Jinks, if you 
don’t get him first. I'll O. K. your expense 
voucher—only go as light as you can. 

Jinks grunted and hung up. He hated 
to be squeezed, but Redell was the boss and 
knew what was best. Late the following 
afternoon a switch engine backed in on the 
wharf with a long string of empty box cars 
and Jinks reported: “All well.” 

The Umpqua was discharged in three 
days and put to sea again, and the Had- 
lock slipped into her berth late the same 
afternoon. The Klamath City arrived the 
following morning. On the following Tues- 
day both vessels finished discharging and 
on Wednesday morning J. Augustus Redell 
came down to his office to face the freight 
bill of the Umpqua and the staggering reali- 
zation that he had a hundred and nineteen 
cars of red-cedar shingles rolling eastward 
and not a single carload sold. 

The freight bill of the Umpqua amounted 
to $2757.65. Redell had thoughtfully pro- 
vided himself with a check signed by his 
wife for the balance remaining to her credit 
in the Marine National Bank. This check 
he deposited to the credit of the West Coast 
Trading Company, after which he issued 
his company check in favor of the steamer 
Umpqua and owners for $1757.65 and took 
it around to their office himself. J. Augus- 
tus preferred to do his own “‘stalling.”” He 
told the managing owners of the Umpqua 
that he would mail a check for the balance 
just as soon as he had an opportunity to 
verify the mill tally. 

On Friday the owners of the Hadlock 
sent in their freight bill for $2843.80, upon 
which Redell paid $1843.80 and again 
begged off on the balance until he could 
verify the mill tally. On Monday the 
owners of the Klamath City called for 
$2441.50. Redell paid them one thousand 
dollars on account and frankly begged off 
on the balance for a week, explaining that 
he had so many freight bills to meet that the 
payment of the entire bill would cr: ramp him. 
Such requests were not at all unusual in 
shipping circles, even from wealthier firms 
than the West Coast Trading Company; 
and, as the Klamath City was hard pressed 
for another charter and faced the alterna- 
tive of laying up unless the West Coast 
Trading Company gave her another load of 
shingles, Redell’s request met with ready 
assurance of an extension of time on the 
balance due. 

Three days passed and the owners of the 
Umpqua sent in a courteous request for the 
one thousand dollars balance due them. 

Augustus called upon them in person, 
stated that he was deucedly hard up and 
secured an extension of a few days. Those 
“few days” grew into a week, but not 
before the owners of the Hadlock had 
commenced to make life a burden for J. 
Augustus Redell. In despair, he gave them 
seven hundred and fifty dollars on account. 

By means of one subterfuge after another 
Redell managed to fight off the balances 
due on the freight bills until all three vessels 
were once more on their return trip with 
full cargoes. Redell figured up the bal- 
ances due and to his great grief found that 
they totaled $2691.50. He had $991.45 
left from his collection of $7635.47 from the 
railroad company. 

Very reluctantly J. Augustus Redell 
made up his mind to borrow the one thou- 
sand dollars he had given his wife the day 


” 


before he went into business with Live- 
Wire Luiz. This would swell his capital to 
$1991.45, still leaving him short $700.05 of 
the amount necessary to pay the balances 
in full. 

Mr. Redell ran his fingers through his 
hair, as if to accelerate the action of his 
gray matter, and solved the problem in 
just half a minute. Shingles were selling in 
the San Francisco market at two-ten to 
two-fifteen a thousand; so Redell decided 
to sell a million from the cargo of the Ump- 
qua immediately upon her arrival and 
cut the local price ten cents a thousand, if 
necessary, in order to guarantee an imme- 
diate sale. He went over the list of local 
dealers and selected his victim with pains- 
taking care. The man to whom he sold 
that million cedars must have plenty of 
surplus capital, but most of all he must be 
good-natured and generously disposed. 

After considering the matter from all 
angles, Redell decided that the Sunrise 
Lumber Company would answer his pur- 
pose admirably; so he called up and closed 
the sale over the ‘phone. That afternoon 
the owners of the Umpqua sent their col- 
lector after Redell for the balance of one 
thousand dollars due on the first cargo; 
and there was blood in his eye as he faced 
the secretary-treasurer of the West Coast 
Trading Company. Mr. Redell disarmed 
him with a check for the thousand, a funny 
story and a few vague remarks about how 
hard it was for a concern to get in its col- 
lections when the bills fell due. Really, 
money was awfully tight. How did they 
find it? Tight, also? 

When the collector had gone Redell con- 
cluded to trust to luck to cover, or the 
Marine National to carry him for an over- 
draft of eight dollars and fifty-five cents, 
and issued another check for a thousand to 
the owners of the Klamath City. This left 
a balance of four hundred and forty-one 
dollars and fifty cents due that vessel and 
two hundred and fifty dollars due the Had- 
lock; and, since Mr. Redell was nothing if 


not a judge of human nature, he concluded | 


that such small balances would not worry 


the owners to the extent that they would | 


decline to discharge their second cargoes 
until the balances of the first freight bills 
had been paid. 

Mr. Redell was well pleased with him- 
self. He had made a little money go a long 
way; and, with the second twenty-five mil- 
lion shingles once loaded aboard the cars 
and started for the Missouri River, he knew 
he held the whiphand. He bragged a little 
about it to Live-Wire Luiz as they sat in 
his office after the bookkeeper and the 
stenographer had gone for the day. He 
was feeling jubilant. 

But Felipe Luiz Almeida could see no 
reason for rejoicing. He desired to be in- 
formed—not that it was any of his business 
any more, but rather to satisfy his curios- 
ity—just how Redell intended to pay the 
freight on the second twenty-five million 
shingles; also, how he planned to meet the 
rent, telephone and telegraph bills, sala- 
ries, stationery bills, payments on office 
furniture, etc., etc.—not to mention the 
balances due the Hadlock and the Klamath 
City. 

J. Augustus Redell threw back his head 
and laughed. Then he rooted through a 
mass of correspondence on his desk until he 
brought to light a number of telegrams. 

“Here's one from Sanborn, of Kansas 
City,” he said. ‘*The chap that writes the 
great American novei will never give me 
better reading. Listen to this: 


KANSAS City, Mo., 9-27-08. 
West Coast TRADING COMPANY, 
Lumbermen’s Building, San Francisco: 
Dealers bidding three-twenty-five on Stars, with 
market very bare. Will go to three-fifty in ten 


days sure. Anticipate big fall demand. 
SANBORN. 


“Now this is the answer,” Redell contin- 
ued: “That first shipment of one hundred 
and nineteen cars is just about arriving. 
A bunch of them will be rolling into 
Kansas City every day from now on; but, 
as the market is rising, I think we can afford 
to pay a few dollars’ demurrage on those 
that may have arrived already. 
us On an average one-seventy-five at the 
mill, plus one-fifteen freight to Kansas 
City —total cost delivered, two-ninety. We 
could sell now for three-twenty-five and 
clean up about eighty-seven hundred and 


They cost | 
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Whatever you pay for Rice & 
Hutchins’ Shoes you get your 
money’s worth. 

AT RICE & HUTCHINS’ 
DEALERS you and your family 
find all our famous brands at 
various prices for different 
requirements. 

FULL VALUE AT EVERY 
POINT. 


Our name brand on shoes is the 
qwearer's insurance Of satisfaction. 


Large stocks constantly re- 
newed at our distributing agents 
in many market centers are in- 
surance for retailers. —They can 
supply all reasonable demands 
of their trade with the least 
possible stock on hand. 


Wearers of 


Rice & Hutchins’ Shoes are com- 
fortably, tastefully and econom- 
ically shod 


RICE & HUTCHING, INC., 
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“SILENT Srx °°? 





This Silent Car Won the World’s 24-hr. Record 
(1178 miles) for cars costing under $4500, at Brighton 
Beach, Aug. 19-20, 1910, and 12 first prizes in 12 con- 
secutive contests the same year. Thesuperiorqual- 
ities which have made possible these unparalleled 
achievements promise to make the ‘Silent Six 
the most popular of all high-grade six-cylinder cars. 

It is a car of accomplishments. 
it because of what it has accomplished repeatedly in every 
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You know what to expect of 





x MATHESON “BIG FOUR’ 
“ ; its predecessors, is built to endure. 








Matheson 
WwW ii 


NEW YORK 


Prices with open bodies $3500 to $4000; with closed bodies $4700. 
: The current Matheson *‘ 
For continuous performance under .. 
the severest conditions, it has never been excelled. 
Write for 1g11 Catalogue and ** The Secret of Silence."’ 
Applications of established dealers considered for open territory. 
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sort of public contest and in the private service of hundreds of ae 
. ‘ discriminating owners everywhere. 
years of successful experience in the development and exclusive 

manufacture of high grade automobiles by a company which is c 
financially one of the strongest in the business. 


It is the result of many 
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DISTRIBUTORS 


Chicago, Bird-Sykes Co , 2210 Michigan Ave 
Boston, Roy A. Faye Co x. 4, Boylston St 
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Wh en once 


you have a Smith- 
Wallace shoe that fits, you may 
always have the same comfort 
by insisting on having the 
same shoe. 
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Send today for interesting 
booklet. 
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| fifty dollars. But we won’t. A profit of 
thirty- -five cents a thousand isn’t enough. 
We'll hold for the price to rise to three-fifty 
and take fifteen thousand dollars’ profit 
instead. Just think of it, Luiz—sixty cents 
a thousand profit!’ 

“ Always,” replied Live-Wire Luiz, “you 
see nothing but the profit. A bill you can- 
not see. In t’ree days it is the first of 
October. Then to me, for salary, three 
hundred dollars. To this man Jinks, two 
hundred dollars. To the bookkeeper; to 
the stenographer; to—to —— 

Live-Wire Luiz choked in sheer dismay. 
Redell laughed once more. 

“Haven't you always maintained, you 
confounded croaker, that tomorrow is 
always another day?” 

Sefior Felipe Luiz Almeida squirmed in 
his chair and tried to smile at his late 
partner’s optimism. 

“Boss,” he said presently, essaying a 
little joke, “loan me—until tomorrow 
twenty dol'ars.” 

“T can’t,” said J. Augustus. 
got it.” 

““When can I get it?” 

“Tomorrow!” Redell laughed until the 
tears came to his eyes and for the first time 
in weeks Live-Wire Luiz joined in. 

“TI can’t help it, Luiz,” gurgled Redell. 
“T know this mafiana business is awful 
but you can stand it, can’t you? I under- 
stand they raise the babies on mafiana 
down in Peru.” 

Rede!l was still laughing as they went 
down in the elevator together. As Live- 
Wire Luiz walked homeward he reflected 
that only brave men and fools can laugh 
when the hour of reckoning is at hand. He 
wondered to which category J. Augustus 
Redell belonged. 


“T haven’t 


Sate the offic e of the manager ad the Sun- 
rise Lumber Company came J. Augustus 
Redell on the afternoon of October fourth. 
In his hand he held a bill for the one mil- 
lion shingles sold the company a few days 
previous. Ensued the following: 

“Got all those shingles into your yard 
all right, I hope,’’ he ventured as he sank 
uninvited into a chair. 

The manager looked up. 

“Yep,” he answered. 

; “Nice shingles, don’t you think? 
em 

“They’re good enough—at the price. 
Extra good, in fact.” 

“That’s comforting. Going to discount 
the bill, I suppose.’ 

“ Perhaps. oj 

“No perhaps about it. I need the money. 
If I hadn’t thought you'd listen to reason I 
wouldn’t have sold you at fifteen cents 
under the market.” 

“‘Got any more at that price?” 

“Half a million—if you'll give me a 
check now for the first million, less two per 
cent. Sixty days on the half million.” 

The manager of the Sunrise Lumber 
Company wrote out an order for half a mil- 
lion “* Extra Star-A-Star”’ red-cedar shingles 
and handed it to Redell. 

“‘Sign it,”’ he said. 

“Wolf!” answered Mr. Redell—and 
signed it. Fifteen minutes later, just as 
he was leaving the Marine National Bank 
after making a deposit of nineteen hundred 
and sixty dollars, the president of the bank 

called him into his private office. For 

pe ol half a minute he surveyed Mr. 
Redell, then leveled an accusing finger at 
him. 

“You've been kiting!” he said. “For 
the past four days you’ve been washing 
checks with that: Peruvian partner of yours 
and an individual named William P. Jinks.” 

“Yes,” said J. Augustus Redell tran- 
quilly, “‘I have. I had about a thousand 
dollars in salaries, freight, rent, ete., to 
meet on the first and I didn’t have the 
money; so I took a chance. I have just 
covered with real money, which I expected 
to have day before yesterday. Would 
have had it, too, if the confounded 
steamer hadn’t been delayed in dischar- 
ging. Had to wait for a berth at Long 
Wharf. I drew the last thousand dollars 
I had on deposit before some checks that 
I had already drawn could get through the 
clearing house. With this thousand cash I 
opened an account for Mr. Jinks in an Oak- 
land bank and took his check in return. 
I deposited Jinks’ check in your bank and 
then borrowed a thousand from Almeida 
to cover Jinks. I got that in coin from 
Almeida. It’s some money I gave him two 
months ago, when I bought him out. How- 
ever, that’s confidential; so don’t mention 


Like 


| the fact that he’s merely working for me. 
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I gave him my check for his coin and —well, 
anyhow, I’ve been kiting and you’ ve caught 
me at it. I’m glad you did. I'll be afraid 
to do it again; and, besides, it’s terribly 
hard on the nerves. I suppose you’d just 
as soon be relieved of my account for the 
future?” 

The president shook his head. “No,” 
he replied. ‘I’m not going to ask you to 
take your account out of the bank. We’ve 
handled a few millions of your money in 
the past and I have only watched your 
account because I was mildly interested in 
seeing how quickly you could get on your 
feet after a knockout. The cashier discov- 
ered the ‘kites.’ I have called you in here 
to ask you why you did it. What have you 
on? And why, if you had anything reason- 
able in sight, didn’t you ask for an accom- 
modation? I realize that you only intended 
to wash those checks for a day — and better 
men than you do it; but 

He paused and stroked his i and in 
that moment J. Augustus Redell knew he 
had a friend. He resolved to lay his hand 
on the table. 

“T have three steam schooners dischar- 
ging at Oakland Long Wharf,” he said, 
“‘and I need eight thousand dollars to pay 
my freight bills. I have twenty-five million 
shingles on cars scattered throughout the 
Middle West and they’re worth three-forty 
at ruling market prices. They cost me two- 
ninety, delivered. I have twenty-five mil- 
lion more loading on cars now and I have 
ironclad contracts calling for one hundred 
and sixty-three million additional from 
various shingle mills in the state of Wash- 
ington. I tell you I’ve got the market cor- 
nered and nothing but a jump in water 
freights can stop me. I can sell tomorrow 
and clean up twenty-five thousand dollars 
profit.” 

And then J. Augustus Redell, warmed up 
to his subject, explained each detail of his 
gigantic combination. As he talked he 
infected the banker with the virus of his 
indomitable youth and courage. Money- 
maker talked to moneylender—and the 
former won. Before Redell left that office 
he had signed personally a promissory note 
for ten thousand dollars for thirty days and 
the account of the West Coast Trading 
Company was richer by exactly that 
amount. In return, J. Augustus Redell 
had pledged himself to assign to the Marine 
National Bank the bills-of-lading on a 
sufficient number of cars to amply protect 
his note and, according as the cars were 
sold, to assign the invoice also to the bank 
for collection. 

That very afternoon the West Coast 
Trading Company rented another room 
adjoining their suite of offices, furnished it 
the following morning and installed three 
stenographers with rented machines. Also, 
in the course of the day, a mimeograph was 
added to the equipment. 

J. Augustus Redell was moving into posi- 
tion for the battle of his career. While the 
typewriters addressed envelopes to every 
reputable lumber company throughout 
Kansas, Nebraska, lowa, Missouri, Arkan- 
sas, Oklahoma and Texas, Redell wrote a 
circular letter to the trade and the mimeo- 
graph ground them out by the score. To 
the trade throughout that great territory 
he offered, for immediate delivery, the pop- 
ular brand of Extra Star-A-Star red-cedar 
shingles, in carload lots, at three-fifty, 
f. o. b. fifty-cent rate from San Francisco. 
Buyers whom Redell knew would place 
their orders for five to twenty carloads he 
wired direct —only to these large buyers he 
made his terms cash, less three per cent, 
subject to sight draft with bill-of-lading 
attached. 

Qn the tenth day of October he received 
his first order. The Cherryvale Lumber 
Company, of Brookfield, Missouri, wired 
for five cars. In the yards and sidings at 
Kansas City eighty-two cars, consigned to 
the West Coast Trading Company, were 
paying demurrage and the local freight 
office was hammering Redell to move them. 
Within a week dealers in and about Kansas 
City had taken forty carloads at the market 
and the balance Redell sold at various 
points, taking an eight to ten cent local out 
of Kansas City. This, together with the 
demurrage and switching charges, occa- 
sioned a reduction in his profits; but, even 
at that, the profits were sufficiently large to 
occasion the West Coast Trading Company 
few regrets at the unavoidable expense. 

For a week the market held firm at three- 
fifty, f. 0. b. Missouri River common points, 
with a heavy demand, and all the time 
Redell’s furious selling campaign never 
slackened. He spent hundreds of dollars 
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in telegrams and postage stamps, and con- 
centrated his efforts toward his selling cam- 
paign in shingles. For all that Redell knew 
or cared, the local lumber market might go 
to pieces, provided he succeeded in scatter- 
ing his first fifty million shingles over half a 
dozen states. He knew better than to glut 
the market by pounding the big trade cen- 
ters and was content to spend some of his 
profits in a whirlwind campaign by wire to 
the reputable little country yards. By the 
time the three steam schooners were due 
with their third cargoes, Redell had suc- 
ceeded in disposing of forty million shingles 
and his balance at the Marine National was 
slightly in excess of sixty thousand dol- 
lars, which he could use until November 
fifteenth, when he would have to pay out 
forty thousand dollars for his first twenty- 
five million shingles. He planned to take 
sixty days on the first fifty million and dis- 
count the balance of his purchases wherever 
possible with the money derived from the 
sale of his early shipments. By careful 
management he figured on having the use 
of an average sum of seventy-five thousand 
dollars for sixty to ninety days. 

And now Redell’s summer prediction of 
a terrific fall demand gave promise of 
fulfillment to a figure beyond his wildest 
expectations. Slowly the market rose to 
three-sixty, then to three-sixty-five, where 
it hung for a few days and then climbed to 
three-seventy-five. Up in the offices of the 
West Coast Trading Company three type- 
writers pounded out the letters and tele- 
grams to the dealers. The telephone was 
ringing incessantly, for the California mar- 
ket, rising in sympathy with the demand 
from the Middle West, suddenly awoke to 
the fact that the stocks of green red-cedar 
shingles at the mills, heretofore destined 
for the coast trade, were lamentably low. 
All the big mills on Grays Harbor and Puget 
Sound were kiln-drying their shingles for 


the eastern trade, being attracted by the 

greater profits from car shipments. Thus 

the California market was left bare. 
Gradually the rumor spread on the 


street that the West Coast Trading Com- 
pany had contracted with the northern 
mills for a huge supply of red cedars. The 
news spread quickly among the dealers in 
San Francisco and southern and central 
California that efforts to place orders with 
the mills were all meeting with the same 
reason for refusal. The mills were tied up 
on large orders for the West Coast Trading 
Company and were unable to take further 
contracts for coast business. Clearly, then, 
the next best thing to do was to buy from 
the West Coast Trading Company —and 
like an avalanche the local trade swept 
down on J. Augustus Redell. 

The orders came in by telephone, by 
wire, by letter and in person. The local 
market was strong at two-sixty-five; and 
Redell, figuring on that price a profit of 
fifty cents a thousand, tossed his third ship- 
ment by the Umpqua, Hadlock and Kla- 
math City on the California market. He 
had sold out —for cash in ten days, less two 
per cent —before the vessels were even dis- 
charged; only the sudden glut broke the 
market and shot the price down to two- 
forty. Redell smiled grimly as he pocketed 
his profits. He knew the market would 
rally again and that by diverting twenty 
five million shingles from the eastern trade 
he had strengthened that market for his 
future shipments. It was ashrewd move in 
that it netted him a quick profit of twelve 
thousand dollars and gave him the use, for 
sixty days, of the net cost of the shingles, 
aggregating over forty thousand dollars. 

His judgment proved to be correct, for 
the market hung stationary for a week and 


then climbed slowly until the “_ were 
asking two-fifty a thousand, f. « . ship 
ping point, or three-ninety at et 


River common points. It was nearing the 
end of October and the fourth shipment of 
twenty-five million shingles was on its way 
from the north. Redell, figuring that he 
stood to make approximately a dollar a 
thousand on the balance of his stock, 
decided to unload. All through Kansas 
Nebraska, Iowa, Illinois, Arkansas, Okla 
homa and Texas, commission salesmen 
received his terse instructions by wire: 


Have over hundred million Extra Star-A-Stars, 
ivered on 


delivery in sixty days, three-ninety del 
fifty-cent rate from San Francisco, less three | 
cent cash, sight draft bill-of-lading attached ; ter 
cents a thousand commission to you. 4 
guaranteed. Must unload in a hurry. Wire your 
orders. 


Throughout all of that great territory 
Redell’s telegram fell on the trade like a 
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| bomb. The demand was still far in excess 
| of the supply and within four days the 


|;orders commenced to arrive, calling for 
| amounts ranging from one carload to 


| going rates, 


twenty. At the end of two weeks Redell 
had sold out —his orders accepted and con- 
firmed; but not before the Shipowners’ 
Association, having tired of dull freights, 
raised freight rates one dollar a thousand 
feet on lumber to meet a corresponding ad- 
vance in the price of lumber made by the 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 

J. Augustus Redell figured that one- 
tenth of one dollar is ten cents and reduced 
his profits on a thousand accordingly. In 
the beginning of his campaign he had char- 
tered the Umpqua, Hadlock and Klamath 
City for four trips each at thirty-two and 
one-half cents a thousand; and upon the 
expiration of the fourth voyage he knew 
only too well that he could not recharter 
for four more trips, even at the new freight 
rate. They would be chary of anticipating 
a rising freight market. With one hundred 
and thirteen million shingles still to deliver, 
Redell reduced his profits eleven thousand 
three hundred dollars on the entire deal. 

His shingles were all sold now, however, 
and it behooved him to get therm in tran- 
sit—and quickly. He had not forgotten 
that the sixty-cent rate replaced the old 
fifty-cent rate from San Francisco to the 
Missouri River on January first; and allow- 
ing for delays at the mills, rough weather 
which might keep his steamers barbound 
for days at a time and the added difficulty 
of securing vessels, he knew that time with 
him was indeed money. For every thou- 
sand shingles shipped after January first, 
he must reduce his profits sixteen cents a 
thousand. 

He called up the lumber surveyors’ office 
and ordered a tallyman over to Long Wharf 
to relieve Jinks, after which he ’phoned 
Jinks and ordered him to report at the 
office. 

When Jinks arrived they had a long talk 
over the situation, with the result that 
Jinks was instructed to go out on the street 
and endeavor to charter five steam schoon- 
ers at the advanced rate. He was to work 
through freight brokers as much as possible 
in order not to bear the market. Two days 
passed and Jinks reported a hesitancy on 
the part of the owners to tie up for more 
than one trip; also a tendency to stand out 
for an additional advance of fifty cents a 
thousand. He had not closed a single 
charter, but had spent his time haggling; 
| and in the uncertain state of the market he 
| desired more explicit instructions. 

Then it was that J. Augustus Redell lost 
his head. Time meant everything to him. 
He could afford to take a lessened profit, 
but he could not afford a loss. He must 
not be crowded. He must close quickly. 

He made the one mistake of his whole 
campaign. He ordered Jinks to close on a 
basis of four-fifty a thousand feet, or forty- 
five cents a thousand on shingles. His 
resolution cost him fourteen thousand 
dollars in reduced profits. 

On Friday of that week Jinks closed two 
charters for one trip each at the four-fifty-a- 
thousand-foot rate. It was then the tenth 
of November and the vessels would not be 
due at the mills toload before the twentieth. 

Never again was J. Augustus Redell to 
forget that Friday is an unlucky day. The 
weekly freight bulletin of the Shipowners’ 
Association appeared as usual on Satur- 
day, and among the “recent fixtures re- 
ported” appeared four sailing vessels and 
two steam schooners at a freight of four 
dollars and three steam schooners at 
four-fifty. 

That settled things. The rise of one dol- 
lar a thousand feet in freights at that time 
was not considered a gouge, since char- 
terers were willing to pay more than the 
as evidenced by the latest 
freight bulletin. On Saturday afternoon 
and Monday morning the condition of the 
freight market occasioned much conversa- 
tion in and around the Merchants’ Ex- 
change; and on Monday afternoon the 
Shipowners’ Association, responding to a 
hurry call of the president, met in secret 
session and boosted the rate to four- 
seventy-five. The Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association responded two days later by 
tacking fifty cents a thousand to their price 
list —and the flurry was on! 

J. Augustus Redell became frightened. 
He had an uncomfortable feeling that he 
had pulled his house of cards about his own 
ears and he must be prepared for anything. 
He had seen freights go to nine dollars in 
his day. But the word had gone abroad 
that the West Coast Trading Company 
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was seeking six steam schooners for early 
December loading, with the option of re- 
newal of charter; and, regardless of the 
published rates, I. aumaien Redell was 
forced to stand and deliver. He chartered 
three vessels at the five-dollar lumber rate, 
or a basis of fifty cents a thousand on shin- 
gles, and reduced his profits twenty thou- 
sand dollars instead of fourteen thousand 
dollars. It was now obvious that he could 
not get all of his orders aboard the cars 
prior to January first. He merely prayed 
that the sixteen-cents-a-thousand loss, by 
reason of the advanced rail rate on that 
date, would apply to not more than 
twenty-five million shingles. 

And now it was bornein upon J. Augustus 
Redell that he had not been the only man 
to foresee a riot in shingle prices. * All over 
the Northwest the mills doubled their out- 
put; and when that failed to enable them 
to keep pace with their orders they put ona 
night shift. The mills that had been shut 
down since the panic of 1907 took heart and 
commenced operations. New mills, which 
had been in course of construction, rushed 
the job in order to participate in an unpar- 
alleled market. Cedar logs, scarce until 
the price went up, jumped two dollars a 
thousand at the mills and great rafts came 
down the rivers to the booms of spruce and 
fir and hemlock. 

The result of it all was a stupendous out- 
put of red-cedar shingles. The high prices 
in the California market tempted the mills 
that had been a little late getting in on the 
first big rush, and shipload after shipload 
of green stock poured into the coast ports. 
The result was not unforeseen by J. Au- 
gustus Redell, for the shingle market, never 
very stable under ordinary conditions, 
changes from week to week. By November 
twenty-fifth the price had slumped forty 
cents a thousand. This had its effect, 
quickly anticipated, in that it meant the 
diversion of shipments from the coast and 
doubled the shipments into the Middle 
West and the Southwest. 

The Associated Press reports of the col- 
lapse of the California shingle market beat 
down the price in the Mississippi Valley 
ten cents a thousand over night. Redell 
had two vessels discharging at Long Wharf 
that week and worked them overtime in 
order to get age cargoes aboard the cars 
and in transit before the cancelations 
should begin to flock in. Too well he knew 
the ethics of the trade: Hold the jobber to 
his contract if it takes a year to deliver, 
should the price go up; cancel by wire 
when the ‘alates slumps. 

All this time Redell had been using the 
returns from his earlier shipme nts of shin- 
gles bought on sixty days’ time—when the 
sixty days were up Redell made a payment 
on account and helped himself to thirty 
days additional—to meet his freight bills 
and office expenses, and to pay for shingles 
bought for cash in ten days. From time to 
time he availed himself of his arrangement 
with the Marine National Bank and called 
for anoverdraft. Now, in view of the rising 
freight market and a falling shingle mar- 
ket, this accommodation was withdrawn; 
and Redell, with sinking heart and hands 
that trembled a little, read the terse request 
from the bank to call and take up his note. 
It was the beginning of the end. 

Shingles were selling in Kansas City at 
three-twenty-five a thousand before J. 
Augustus Redell gave up hope. The can- 
celations were pouring in by every mail; 
and, from dreams of independent wealth, 
Redell saw himself with one hundred and 
twenty-five million shingles on hand unsold, 
three steam schooners chartered at a ruin- 
ous freight rate and a shingle market that 
had gone to pieces, leaving J. Augustus 
Redell a ruined and discredited man. On 
every thousand shingles that he shipped 
irito the eastern market he must lose from 
fifteen to twenty-five cents, depending 
upon whether the price slumped still fur- 
ther and, also, whether he would be able to 
get them all aboard cars before January 
first. He experienced no difficulty in find- 
ing out just where he stood in the scheme 
of things. Turn which way he would, ruin 
stared him in the face. To repudiate his 
contracts, to cancel his charter parties, was 
impossible. To ship the balance of his 
shingles at the market meant financial 
ruin. He figured that he might pay fifty 
cents on the dollar and thus escape the 
stigma of bankruptcy, but he would be left 

strande d—without a cent—the laughing- 
stock of the street, the booby of the trade! 

In the privacy of his own office he sat 
at his desk, his tired head in his hands. 

Continued on Page 57) 
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It was easy to see his finish. He had the 
deluge timed to the hour and the minute 
and for once his indomitable spirit was 
crushed and beaten. Sadly he turned to 
the telephone and called up Jinks at the 

Merchants’ Exchange. 

““Come back to the office, Jinksy,” he 
said, and hung up. 

When Jinks came in Redell motioned 
him to a seat. 

“Jinks,” he said, ‘let us begin at the 
beginning. You’re out of a job; and when 
I pay the last few freight bills that are due, 
and settle with the mills for the shingles I 
have already moved, I'll be out of a job too. 
I'll have lost every dollar I had when I 
started and I’ll be in the hole to somebody 
a few thousand more or less —mostly more, 
by the way things are going to the dogs. 
You see, Jinks, when I planned this deal 
I knew that, once started, I had to finish 
or be forever damned. If I stop halfway, 
my credit’s gone. With my contracts and 
charters repudiated, I'll have a bunch of 
lawsuits on my hands; and then—then 
I’m the one big lonely loon of the lumber 
business. I’ll—you know, Jinksy, it means 
alot to me to win now. My wife thinks I 
have fortune bound and gagged; and I 
well, it won 't do to have her worried now, 
because 

He turned away. 
Jinks again. 

“IT see Redmond, contracting agent for 
the M., K. & T., crossing the street, with 
his eye peeled up at our windows. He’s 
coming up here to worry me for a bunch of 
those Texas cars for his road. You see 
him, Jinks, old man. I’m tired. If I don’t 
quit and go home I’m going to blow up! 
I tell you, Jinks, I can’t stand this strain 
any longer. Grab a month’s wages in ad- 
vance and get ahead of the game that 
much. It may hold you over until you 
strike a new job.” 

“T’ll go down with the ship,” Jinks said. 
“‘Go home and rest; and let Live-Wire 
Luiz and me camp on the job.” 

He reached for Redell’s hat and over- 
coat, bundled him pont them and rushed 
him downstairs to a t: 

He went straight aaeie to Maisie, for it 
is ever the fashion of man—when sorely 
stric ken —to fly to those who love him. 

“I'm feeling very tacky,” said J. Au- 
gustus, as his wife opened the door; “so I 
came home. I think I'll go to bed. I’m 
weak on my pins.” 

He did. Two hours later he had a chill 
and Maisie sent for the doctor. The med- 
ico came, looked J. Augustus over very 
carefully and sent for two trained nurses. 
He said it was typhoid-pneumonia 
whereupon Redell had an inspiration! 

‘’Phone the office, Maisie dear,” he 
said, “‘and tell Jinks to bring out the 
chec kbook. I'll sign some while I’m able.’ 


Presently he faced 


It was thoes ouutie te die 5. pom ustus 
Redell was able to sit up in bed and drink a 
little malted milk. The first day he was 
permitted to speak —in fact, the first day 
he really cared to speak—he called Maisie 
to his bedside and asked her how long she 
propose d retaining two nurses. 

‘The doctor can wait; but you'd better 
let one nurse go,’’ he said feebly. He 
wondered just how much Maisie knew! 

s Hi as Jinks or Almeida been out to see 
me? * he asked. 

‘They both call up every day and Mr. 
Almeida has been out several times. He 
usually comes to bring me what money 
I need.” 

A big tear started in the corner of 
Redell’s right eye and rolled across his 
emaciated cheek. Ah, but wasn’t it good 
to havea friend! Poor Live-Wire! Ruined 
and bankrupt, he had parted with his final 
thousand dollars to support the helpless 
man whose mad ambition had helped to 
ruin him. So Almeida brought her what 
money she needed! Too well Redell knew 
whence it came. It was the thousand dol- 
lars he had given Felipe Luiz Almeida when 
he bought him out; and, with the reali- 
zation of the little Peruvian’s sacrifice, 
Red lell’s heart was full to ove flowing. 

“How are things going with poor old 
Jinks?”’ he asked presently 

‘*He seems very cheerful. Things are 
going along very nicely at the office.” 

“Huh?” muttered J. Augustus. He 
could trust Jinks to lie for him. It was 
kind of him to keep the news from Maisie. 
Good old Jinks! And meditating thus, 
Redell fell asleep. 

Jinks called for him with an auto the day 
he paid his first visit to the office. On their 





way downtown Redell endeavored to ascer- 
tain from Jinks just how matters stood; 
but, upon the pretense of preferring to 
leave all explanations to Live-Wire Luiz, 
Jinks steadfastly refused to discuss the 
business affairs of the West Coast Trading 


Company. Arrived in the office, the first 
thing that confronted J. Augustus Redell 
was an enormous floral horseshoe, which 
bore the legend, cunningly worked in yellow 
violets: 


WELCOME 


Standing beside this delicate tribute to 
his undying loyalty and friendship stood 
Sefior Felipe Luiz Almeida, dressed as if for 
a diplomatic function. As Redell entered 
his own office Live-Wire Luiz bowed low, 
hand on heart. It was evident to Redell 
that his late partner planned an elaborate 
speech of welcome, though what the little 
man rea y desired to say was: 

‘rend of my heart, I bid you we ‘leome 
tothe lid. Itis quite cold. Sit on it. 

Before Redell could defend himself 
Live-Wire Luiz had embraced him with a 
frenzy that threatened to crack a few of his 
ribs, while the atmosphere was filled with a 
magnificent string of Spanish oaths. 

“Spending money a little recklessly 
around here, aren’t you, Luiz?” Redell 
remarked, with a wave of his hand toward 
the floral piece. 

Live-Wire Luiz sprang out of his chair, 
delivered himself of a warwhoop and 
deliberately kicked the floral piece to 
smithereens. 

“Piff! That for expense!”’ he cried, 
snapping his cigarette-stained fingers. 

‘With one hundred thousand dollars in 
the bank, why should my friend - 

“A hundred thousand dollars!’ 
voice was hardly above a whisper. 

“Si,” replied Live-Wire Luiz compla- 
cently. ‘“‘Why not? You are sick. You 
cannot attend to the business. Bueno! 
Then must this good Sefior Jinks and one 
damn little fool name’ Almeida attend to 
the business for the sefior, What you 
t’'ink? Dead ones you leave in charge? 
Kai! Jinks! To Sefior Ree-dell you mus’ 
tell that little story, how Live-Wire Luiz 
Almeida been save the ship. Always our 
good friend Ree-dell has been t’ink: ‘Luiz, 
he is good fellow; but not —not—what you 
call game!’ Maybe so. Jinks, what you 
t’ink? Am I game?” 

““You’re as game,” said Mr. Jinks, “‘as a 
bantam rooster. It’s been a pleasure to 
know you.” 

“Am I dreaming?” faltered Mr. Redell 
“‘or is it the end of the world, with every- 
body gone crazy?” 

*“Why,” said Jinks, “it was touch and go 
with you when you left the office and, after 
you'd gone, Luiz and I sat down to hold a 
wake. While we were exchanging a few 
mutual reminiscences, weeping that one so 
young should be chopped off in his prime, 
Redmond, of the M., K. & T., came in 
looking for business. I gave him six cars 
and, in return, Redmond gave me an idea 
told me they were beginning to complain of 
a shortage of cars on the roads running into 
Seattle; big crops throughout the Midc lle 
West, the Dakotas and western Washing- 
ton. You know how it is every fall. The 
railroads sidetrack every empty, whether 
eastbound or westbound, and kee p as many 
as they can in the agricultural belts. T hey 
know they can get lumber traffic all the 
year round, but the wheat and corn crops 
have to be moved after every harvest; 
then, after they’re moved, they shunt the 
cars out West again to load lumber. 

“Well, Redmond’s prediction of a serious 
car shortage stuck in my mind and I began 
to investigate. I found that the car situa- 
tion with the Grays Harbor and Puget 
Sound mills was very acute and daily grow- 
ing worse. Then Live-Wire Luiz said he 
knew you had, in the very beginning of the 
deal, delved into shingle statistics, and it 
occurred to him to investigate the reports 
from the Department of Agriculture. Asa 
result, he found that the wheat and corn 
crops were going to exceed, by at least 
thirty per cent, the yield of the year before. 
Added to this, the newspapers were running 
front-page stories every day about Slater’s 
big play in December wheat. He shorted 
the market for a few million bushels, with 
Armour and kindred interests on the long 
el nd of the deal. 

“Luiz didn’t know much about Decem- 
ber wheat, but when I explained to him 
that Slater’s enemies stood in with the big 
transcontinental lines, and that every effort 
would be made to rush the crop into Chi- 
cago and break Slater’s corner, he saw right 
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| bomb. The demand was still far in excess 
| of the supply and within four days the 
‘orders commenced to arrive, calling for 
| amounts ranging from one carload to 
twenty. At the end of two weeks Redell 
had sold out—his orders accepted and con- 
firmed; but not before the Shipowners’ 
Association, having tired of dull freights, 
raised freight rates one dollar a thousand 
feet on lumber to meet a corresponding ad- 
vance in the price of lumber made by the 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 

J. Augustus Redell figured that one- 
tenth of one dollar is ten cents and reduced 
his profits on a thousand accordingly. In 
the beginning of his campaign he had char- 
tered the Umpqua, Hadlock and Klamath 
City for four trips each at thirty-two and 
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ZO _...ny se -evsuericed” BY” the ‘Tatest 
freight bulletin. On Saturday afternoon 
and Monday morning the condition of the 
freight market occasioned much conversa- 
tion in and around the Merchants’ Ex- 
change; and on Monday afternoon the 
Shipowners’ Association, responding to a 
hurry call of the president, met in secret 
session and boosted the rate to four- 
seventy-five. The Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association responded two days later by 
tacking fifty cents a thousand to their price 
list —and the flurry was on! 

J. Augustus Redell became irightened. 
He had an uncomfortable feeling that he 
had pulled his house of cards about his own 
ears and he must be prepared for anything. 
He had seen freights go to nine dollars in 
his day. But the word had gone abroad 
that the West Coast Trading Company 
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was seeking six steam schooners for early 
December loading, with the option of re- 
newal of charter; and, regardless of the 
published rates, J. Augustus Redell was 
forced to stand and deliver. He chartered 
three vessels at the five-dollar lumber rate, 
or a basis of fifty cents a thousand on shin- 
gles, and reduced his profits twenty thou- 
sand dollars instead of fourteen thousand 
dollars. It was now obvious that he could 
not get all of his orders aboard the cars 
prior to January first. He merely prayed 
that the sixteen-cents-a-thousand loss, by 
reason of the advanced rail rate on that 
date, would apply to not more than 
twenty-five million shingles. 

And now it was bornein upon J. Augustus 


Redell that he jhad not been the only man. 
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‘Into the eastern market he must lose from 
fifteen to twenty-five cen depending 
upon se ether the price sh impe od still fur- 
ther and, also, whether he would be able to 
get the m all aboard cars before January 
first. He experienced no difficulty in find- 
ing out just where he stood in the scheme 
of things. Turn which way he would, ruin 
stared him in the face. To repudiate his 
contracts, toc ancel his charter parties, was 
impossible. To ship the balance of his 
shingles at the market meant financial 
ruin. He figured that he might pay fifty 
cents on the dollar and thus escape the 
stigma of bankruptcy, but he would be left 
stranded-—-without a cent—the laughing- 
stock of the street, the booby of the trade! 
In the privacy of his own office he sat 
at his desk, his tired head in his hands. 


Continued on Page 57) 




















Continued from Page $4 
It was easy to see his finish. He had the 
deluge timed to the hour and the minute 
and for once his indomitable spirit was 
crushed and beaten. Sadly he turned to 
the telephone and called up Jinks at the 
Merchants’ Exchange. 

““Come back to the office, Jinksy,” he 
said. and hung up. 

When Jinks came in Redell motioned 
him to a seat. 

“Jinks,” he said, “let us begin at the 
beginning. You’re out of a job; and when 
I pay the last few freight bills that are due, 
and settle with the mills for the shingles | 
have already moved, I'll be out of a job too. 
I'll have lost every dollar I had when I 
started and I'll be in the hole to samahod: 

Bc tes acre ae 
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thousand dollars to support the helpless 
man whose mad ambition had helped to 
ruin him. So Almeida brought her what 
money she needed! Too well Redell knew 
whence it came. It was the thousand dol- 
lars he had given Felipe Luiz Almeida when 
he bought him out; and, with the reali- 
zation of the little Peruvian’s sacrifice, 
Redell’s heart was full to overflowing. 

“How are things going with poor old 
Jinks?”’ he asked presently. 

“‘He seems very cheerful. Things are 
going along very nicely at the office.” 

“Huh?” muttered J. Augustus. He 
could trust Jinks to lie for him. It was 
kind of him to keep the news from Maisie. 
Good old Jinks! And meditating thus, 
Redell fell asleep. 

Jinks called for him with an auto the day 
he paid his first visit to the office. On their 
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way downtown Redell endeavored to ascer- 
tain from Jinks just how matters stood; 
but, upon the pretense of preferring to 
leave all explanations to Live-Wire Luiz, 
Jinks steadfastly refused to discuss the 
business affairs of the West Coast Trading 
Company. Arrived in the office, the first 
thing that confronted J. Augustus Redell 
was an enormous floral horseshoe, which 
bore the legend, cunningly worked in yellow 
violets: 


WELCOME 


Standing beside this delicate tribute to 
his undying loyalty and friendship stood 
Sefior Felipe Luiz Almeida, dressed as if for 
a diplomatic function. As Redell entered 
Inher “™\ive-Wire Luiz bowed low, 
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away what was going to happen. Every 
box car on the coast would be shot into the 
wheat districts and the lumber and shingle 
mills of the Northwest would simply have 
to grin and bear it. Then, with the supply 
of shingles cut off from the Mississippi 
Valley, a fool could see that the market 
would revive and in the reaction the price 
would probably go even higher than it was 
in October! 

“Nothing troubled us now but that con- 
founded water freight. Every shingle we 
moved at the prevailing freight rate meant 
a loss and we were tied up on three char- 
ters —with nearly one hundred million shin- 
gles still to ship. Enter Sefior Felipe Luiz 
Almeida, with the grand idea! We had the 
Yosemite, the Aurelia and the Santa Clara, 
due to sail for the North within a week. 
The Aurelia, by great good luck, piled up 
on Tillamook Head—and that charter was 
nullified. We switched the Yosemite in on 
a lumber cargo for the Blue Star people, 
who were shy a boat and wanted to make a 
quick delivery, and gave the owners of the 
Santa Clara five hundred dollars to release 
us from our charter with them. Meantime 
we sat down and figured out the probable 
price, at a lump-sum rate, on a cargo if 
shipped by one of the S. F. & O. tramps. 
There were three of them lying in the bay 
at the time— been running from Coos Bay 
in the coal trade. You know what a whale 
the Pactolus is; and the Hesperian and the 
Tellus carry a thousand tons more than the 
Pactolus. There they were, all idle, wait- 
ing for a lumber charter to the Orient, when 
Luiz and I swooped down on the owners. 
We didn’t spend much time dickering, I 
can tell you. We had fifteen days to get 
that one hundred million shingles aboard 
cars and we couldn’t haggle over a few hun- 
dred dollars. We closed at a lump-sum 
figure, wired the mills that they were com- 
ing and not to spare the stevedores when it 
came to working overtime. 

“The chartering of those three big 
tramps, carrying easily thirty million shin- 
gles each, was all that saved us. We piled 
those shingles up until they were flush with 
the bridge, cleaned up the last of the orders 
at one fell swoop and were beginning to 
discharge at Oakland Long Wharf on the 
afternoon of December twenty-seventh. 

“I don’t want any more of my life to 
resemble those three days and nights that 
followed, for we put on three shifts and 
never slackened a minute until all three 
cargoes were out. Cost the company a few 
hundred extra, greasing a few palms, and 
the overtime was considerable. In addi- 
tion I had to make a trip to Nevada, where 
they were holding a mile or two of empties 
out on the desert. That cost a few hundred 
more, but Luiz was bound to have the cars 
if we had to steal them. Well, to be brief, 
we got the last slingload aboard the last 


| ear at four o’clock in the morning of Janu- 


ary first, but Burke was good enough to 
way-bill them under date of December 
thirty-first. We both hung around until the 
final bundle of shingles went over the side 
of the Pactolus—she finished discharging 
last —and then we went home and crawled 
into bed. Lord! but we were tired — 
weren’t we, Luiz? I said to Luiz: ‘Luiz, 
I’m glad J. Augustus isn’t —— 

‘On those lump-sum charters!” Redell 


| broke in. ‘‘ What did the rate a thousand 


shingles finally amount to?” 

“Twenty-nine cents, six mills and a 
fifth of a mill,” chirped Live-Wire Luiz— 
“‘and at the time the market was three- 
thirty-five Missouri River common points.” 

Redell smiled at the little Peruvian. 
“Great head!” he remarked sententiously. 
“What happened next?” 

“‘We routed two-thirds of them over the 
S. P., care of the U. P. at Council Bluffs,” 
Jinks continued, “‘and the balance we 
shipped into the Southwest, mostly Texas, 
via the Sunset Route. Then Luiz took a 
vacation and a thousand dollars and left 
town immediately. He was gone two 
weeks; but while he was away he man- 
aged to fix it with the yardmasters up at 
Sparks, in Nevada, and a few other lone- 
some places between there and Council 
Bluffs, to accidentally sidetrack every car 
of shingles. I went south; and at Barstow, 
out there on the Mojave Desert, I made 
myself so agreeable to the railroad boys 
that they kicked off all our cars and held 
them up for nearly a month out on those 
desert switches, where nobody cares what 
becomes of the freight until the consignee 
begins to trace ’em—and by that time the 
car shortage up North was getting so fierce 
that a mill actually had to be grateful if it 
got four cars a week. 
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“‘By the first of February we began our 
selling campaign all over again, promising 
delivery within two weeks. The price had 
been going up all the time; and by the 
first, when we started to unload, the market 
was almost bare and we peddled red-cedar 
shingles over a dozen states at prices ran- 
ging from three-seventy-five to four-fifteen 
athousand. While you were ill, Augustus, 
the price hit the ceiling. 

“We followed your old tactics and sold 
most of them for cash, less three per cent, 
against sight draft with bill-of-lading 
attached. We didn’t care to worry about 
orders being cancelled; so, the minute we 
sold a carload over the wire, we fired the 
draft and the bill-of-lading into them and 
they couldn’t back out. It was pretty nice 
business—and we've paid the mills for 
their shingles; and, as Luiz tells you, 
there’s about a hundred thousand in the 
bank, with about twenty-five thousand 
dollars on the books in outstanding ac- 
counts. We figured it all up the other day 
and find that on the two hundred and thir- 
teen million cedars you made an average 
profit of sixty cents a thousand. The mar- 
ket is down to two dollars at the mills now 
and you can thank Live-Wire Luiz Almeida 
that you aren’t a bankrupt.” 

“‘T take the liberty to tell you, our good 
Jinks—maybe so I am too smart --but, all 
the same, I tell him that his salary is rais’ 
how much?” said Sefior Almeida. 

“Three hundred a month for you, Bill 
Jinks, since the day you started. Better 
give him a check for his back salary, Luiz. 
Lord! how I love a man with something 
under his hat! You're a good game scout, 
Jinksy, and I like you. And now the 
bookkeeper has something for you out in 
the general office-—and, as Luiz and I have 
some matters to talk over, get out.” 

When Jinks had departed Redell turned 
and faced his ex-partner 

“*Luiz,”’ he said, “ ‘when you didn’t have 
a cent I came to you with an idea; and, 
with your credit and my idea, we started 
in business. Before long, we discovered 
that our credit and my idea didn’t amount 
to much, so I bought you out and it was 
my credit aud my idea. Finally came the 
day when I realized that my credit and my 
idea and my money were things of the 
past—and I quit and went heme to die. 
Then, while I lie broken and bankrupt, you 
jump into the breach and, with brand-new 
ideas of your own and my credit, you 
pull the company out of the hole and pre- 
sent me with something that’s infinitely 
more precious than a certified check for 
the wealth of the world—my self-respect! 
There’s been a deal of notes and stock cer- 
tificates passing between you and me, Luiz, 
until now all that money that you saved 
for the company belongs to me—-and you're 
out in the cold, without a dollar! 

“Felipe Luiz Almeida, you’re the whitest 
little brunette that ever escaped from Peru 
and I think I’d be lonesome without you 
for a partner. You will recall that once I 
told you, when I rolled the crust for a pie, 
I generally ate the pie. I was wrong, Luiz. 
My appetite has failed. I can only eat 
fifty-one per cent. We'll hold a meeting of 
the board of directors tomorrow, cancel the 
old issue of stock and issue new certificates 
for fifty-one per cent to J. A. Redell and 
forty-nine per cent to F. L. Almeida, as per 
our original agreement.” 

As their hands met, Live-Wire Luiz 
choked up. “It’s been a hard fight, hasn’t 
it?” said Redell. 

“Santa Maria! It has.” 


It was nearly six o’clock ,before J. Au- 
gustus Redell started for home. 

As he iet himself into his humble little 
flat he was met in the hall by his doctor 
and a nurse. 

“What the dickens ——” 
Redell. 

“Been trying to get you on the ’phone 
since one o’clock. However, every thing is 
lovely, and Mrs. 1. 2dell 

“Great Scott!” gasped Mr. Redell. 

“Twins!” replied the doctor. “Boys. 
=e. Mrs. Redell is asleep; 


° Thank the good Lord!” Redell mur- 
mured fervently. ‘‘He’s very good to me, 
indeed. He loads me with favors.” 

He backed up against the wall—a little 
stunned at the realization of fatherhood 
duplicated. Then, with the egotism of the 
embryo parent, he rushed to the telephone 
and called up Live-Wire Luiz at his home. 

“Luiz!” he fairly crowed into the re- 
ceiver, “I’m a parent—two times!” 

“Viva!” shrieked Live-Wire Luiz. 


began Mr. 
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““Get a Receipt’’ 





Wrapping the Printed Receipt in the package is a 
feature of our new “Get a Receipt Plan” 


It Benefits the Merchant Because 


If goods are sold for cash he knows he has received 
the mcney. 


If goods are sold on credit he knows he has a proper 
record 0’ each sale. 


He knows which clerk made each sale. 


He knows that the Register has made a duplicate 
record of the receipt under lock and key. 


He knows that each customer takes away one of his 
advertisements, printed by the Register. 


He knows that each customer takes away a printed 
receipt which can not be changed and which prevents 
arguments and disputes. 


The above are a few of the benefits the merchant and the 
They force a correct record of all money received on a 


remove temptation, increase trade and increase profit. Consi 


is the lowest-priced piece of machinery sold in the world. 
} j 


The National Cash Register Company, Dayton, Ohio 


It Benefits the Customer Because 


If goods were paid for in cash, the printed receipt 
proves it. 

If goods were charged, the printed receipt shows that 
the proper amount was charged. 

Tnis printed receipt shows price of goods and initial 
of clerk making the sale, valuable in case goods are 
returned or exchanged. 

Protects servants and children against unjust suspicion 
either on cash or charge transactions. 

Acts as a memorandum in keeping track of daily 
expenditures. 


It guarantees all his accounts are correct. 


because of the new National Cash Register Receipts. 
all money paid out They stop mistakes, stop losses, 
mate al orKmansnip a at it es, a Nati 
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WHITE HOUSES 
vy U EMAND 


‘WHITE 
PAINT. 


In the suburbs, in the smaller 
towns, in the country — wherever 
smoke and soot do not pervade the 








air—where green trees and foliage 
abound to afford the proper con- 
trast, there is nothing prettier or in 
better taste than the house painted 
white. And when white paint is in 
order it cannot be too white, too 
clear, too pure. 

For beauty, for economy, and for 
wearing qualities, nothing is supe- 
rior to the paint which is made to 
suit the condition of the building 
with Carter White Lead and pure 
linseed oil. 


CARTE F 
White Lead 


| Carter White Lead is the strictly pure 
white lead of our forefathers only whiter, 
| 
} 
| 
! 
| 

















finer and more perfectly made, due to an 
improved,modern process whicheliminates 
allimpurities and discolorations. It makes 
the whitest white paint for either exteri 
ors or interiors, and with the addition of 
proper tinting colors the clearest and most 
durable colored paint ol any desired shade. 


Runabout— $750 


F. O. B. Detroit, including three oil lamps, tools and horn. ‘Top, windshield, gas lamps 
and tank or generator, extra. Detachable doors for any Hupmobile Runabout (as shown) 
$25 extra. Touring car for +, $900, including gas lamps and generator, shock absorbers 
in front, 31x 3% inch rear tires, three oil lamps, tools and horn. Fore-doors, $25 extra. 





| Our free book “Pure Paint” tells when white 
| paint is appropriate, when other colors a 
better, and what make harmonious « re 


binations, and illustrates the principle 


The world’s mighty tribute ||: Peeee (ene 
to the Hupmobile 





eae White Lead Co. 
12080 So. Peoria St., Chicago, Ill. 


Factories: Chicago — Omaha 














The two years that have passed since the Cairo and Capetown; Manila and Hono- 


Hupmobile first came into the market lulu; Tokio and Shanghai; New Zea- 
have recorded a remarkable success for land and Tasmania; South America 
it, both in the United States and abroad. and the West Indies; Sydney and 


Melbourne are sending in their or- 
ders—Sydney even cabling not long 
Its field has not been encroached upon since for an additional large shipment 


by developments since its advent. : of —_ : : . P 
‘ This is the mightiest tribute the world 


Here it is still the dominant car of its 
type. It has never had a serious rival. 


And now the whole world is buying the can pay to the Hupmobile—whose 
Hupmobile. sturdiness and worth neither American 
Ifundreds are being shipped to England, nor European manufacturer has yet been 
Germany, France, Russia and Holland. able to duplicate in a car of like type. 

















Two Auto Horns in One 
Two Positive Signals—Low or Loud — 


With One Push-Button 


Hupp Motor Car Company, Dept. P, Detroit, Michigan 

































A Adds beauty to the ca ie 
fensive — instant in opera we the time 
al 99 pe lw with the of the free h 
changes from lowtohighy hwith the same ope 
| The Right Tent ‘| ' tarts and stops instantly, Shippe complet ‘ 
pos! f selecti " ts, screws, clam] e, € rea tk 
. wedther- proof tent, send {« j ; : : ‘So SIMPLE IN EVERY WAY YOU CAN 
,G B-Canpenrer H canoe—the Red Man’s bark canoe—modernized INSTALL IT YOURSELF 
* a1 ¢ Bo %Co, ind improved by the ingenuity of the white man’s skill, Canoe Write tod “ur 
‘ : omper ss mi FREE ing affords an endless variety of healthful sport, and the “Old | The Dean Electric canes, $00 Taylor St. ‘Elyria, Ohio 
einfor 
: he open j Town Canoe” will furnish you enjoyment most of the year. 
' te umipers. lhe story of the evolution of the canoe is told in our new, PAT EN | Viet Crotect and Pas 
H : a ae free 1911 book. Write for it today— many photographs se: “SEL 
, e ts, kit } a oe Becks Ad , Phe EARCH 
H . ’ . Alls are i illustrations and every one interesting. A postal wil ooks, Advice, Searches, and 
; ’ teed the best of their kin« bring it. Also information regarding canoe clubs and Big List of Inventions Wanted FREE 
i i oes ge S 1 Motor We “<i alnee Reint 5 ; ote =a : WATSON E. COLEMAN, /uten Washington, D.C 
i y o ou can form one in your town 
, F ‘The Camper's Book | . OLD TOWN 
oS He 701 is. ihe Wy ‘ | CANOE co T E N T SECURED OR OUR 
i ple cae ¥ A ‘EE RETURNE! 
ee eg Om 55S Middle Street con ee 
; ap os ARPENTER @ 00 OLD TOWN en : aaa 
a i ~ ; 2008 Water Street, Chicago, Ti . ~ : Obtain a Patent “What to Invent» tat of inventi ons 
. ' Sj Makers 1 t er Maine, U.S.A. — wanted snd prizes offered t 
ee ae Agents in all cities vertised free. YICTOR J EVANS & CO., Washi ngton, D. C 




























AMERICAN BANKERS 


ASSOCIATION 


TRAVELERS CHEQUES 
Solve the Money 


Question 








Experienced travelers pronounce 
the “A.B.A.” Cheques the best form 
of funds ever carried, for use in 
Europe, America or in any other part 
ofthe world. Tourists returning from 
“world-round” trips report that their 
“A.B.A.” Cheques met with ready 
acceptance even in remote parts and 
caused them to receive unexpected 
courtesies. 

When supplied with these cheques 
you are protected against loss of your 
money; you have a means of identi- 
fying yourself to banks, hotels, ticket 
agents, merchants, etc., and you 
avoid delays and embarrassments in 
obtaining funds and paying accounts. 

The cheques are issued in $10, $20, $50, 


and $100, and may be purchased in 
amounts to suit 


Write to the Bankers Trust Company, 
7 Wall Street, New York, for interesting 
booklet,” The Most Convenient Cheque,” 
and information as to where you can ob- 
tain the cheques in your vicinity 








BUY ea FROM YOUR OWN BANKER 
OR IF HE CANNOT SUPPLY THEM APPLY TO 
BANKERS TRUST COMPANY, NEWYORK CITY 











An Opening for a 
Retail Store 


If you think of start 
ing a store I can help 
you. My business is 
findinglocationswhere 
new retail stores are 
needed. I know about 
towns, industries, rooms 
rents, etc., in every part 
of the U. S. On my list 
are many places where a 
new store can start with 
small capita nd pay a profit from the begin 
ning No charge for information including free a 


200 page book telling how to run a retail store 
g g 


~ 5-10-25¢ STO 








Edw. B. Moon, 8 W. Randolph St., Chicago. 











Piedmont Red Cedar Chest 


le Revival asurve and Bridal Chest 
The beautif 


of gis 










r e 
Red Cedar chest 
ee 


It Is Aboolately Moth, Dust and eee Proof 











I f ing juired. SAVES COLD 
ST SES VERY Rot Made the gh ottre 
gt Red Cedar. Exquisitely finis! Combines bea 

1 ind MAKES UNIQUI "FREIGHT PRE. 
PAID FR Jigs TO HOM! AT FACTORY PRICES 





rite for catalo t gives pr 


PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHEST 00., Dept. M, Statesville, N. C. 





COME ON, FELLOWS 
SIGN UP FOR A GOOD TI 
Write at once for the K 

learn what 1 bully good t - 

sea-coast. No matter about th 

will show you how te 

in health, filled fu all « fr 


KENNEBEC CANOE co. ,10R. R 8q Waterville, Maine. 








Largest 
Greider’s Fine Catalog !:''is: 
practical poultry reference book pt lished Lists 70 
varieties of Pure Bred Px altry. 1911, 200 pages, over 
100 illustrations, n natural colors. Gives low prices 
for stock, eggs, incubators. Only 15¢ postpaid 


B. H. GREIDER, Box 83, Rheems, Pa. 





THE SILVER KIN 


Concluded from Page 1s 


“Umph!” roared Pindar. ‘‘What’s a 
tarpon to a man like me?”’ And thereupon 
he put his foot on the fish in the pose of a 
conqueror, 

The pressure was sufficient to restore 
the last courage to the creature. The gills 
closed, the body trembled, the great tail 
curled downward and then upward in arcs 
of two directions. When it hit Pindar’s 
trunk it was a mass weighing half a hun- 
dred pounds, with a marvel of muscle 
behind its movement. 

The old man closed up, head and feet, 
like a jack-knife; he flew off into the air 
like a bird; he landed face downward in 
the sand, where his arms and fingers worked 
madly as if he were trying to dig a hol 
large enough to hold him. He lay there and 
shouted to the sky. He rolle d over in pain. 

“T knew it,”” he roared. aa esterday wa 
the thirteenth. I knew it! 

The tarpon, still re was slidir 
toward the water. The young man shut 
his jaw, jumped overboard, and threw hi 
body across the silver carcass of his prize 

‘Look out!”’ bawled old Rowe. ‘He'll 
toss you.” 

His warning was wasted. For the fish 
was dead and Donning had fainted away. 

“*Umph,” grunted Pindar, as he sprinkled 
water on the young man’s face. “ Umph.” 

Taking out a knife he began to jab it 
into the tarpon’s skull. 

“What are you doing?” 
opening his eyes. 
away for a minute. 
He’s dead.” 

“‘Umph,” said Pindar. “I made that 
mistake once already. No fish, no matter 
how smart he be, can dislocate me but 
once!” 

He pulled the boat up the sand. He 
looked upintothestarlit sky; ‘I don’t know 
what my wife would say if she was alive 
and found out how I’d spent my day,”’ he 
said. ‘I wouldn’t nowise dare to tell her. 
Here, son! Help me to get this beast into 
the boat. We must be goin’ back.” 

It was when they rowed alongside the 
yacht that he spoke again. Wendingham 
and Lyon and the girl had long before 
returned and they welcomed the belated 
boat, which Pindar rowed, with halloos of 
satisfaction. Indeed, in the light of the 
deck lantern the girl’s eyes looked red as 
if she had been crying. She, as well as the 
two men, showered questions. 

“Wait,” said old Rowe. ‘Hol don, now. 
How many tarpon did you get? 

“We didn’t get any,” said Lyon, laugh- 
ing. ‘I suppose you nearly got one, eh?”’ 

“No. We had a poor day—a mighty 
poor day. Luck was against us. We was 
ashamed to come back— Donning and me. 
We was positively humble and ashamed. I 
didn’t get anythin’ and he didn’t get much. 
Just strike a match and lean over here.” 

“Cesar’s nose!” roared Wendingham, 
dropping his c igar. ** Look at what they’ve 
brought back!” 

““Edmund!”’ cried the girl. 

“Umph!”’ said Pindar. He looked at 
Lyon and laughed outright. 

This little laugh he repeated severa 
times at supper and when he sat by the 
wheel, steering back to Spongecake. He 
seemed to be deaf to all the excited con- 
versation. Once he called to Donning. 

“*What she say now”™”’ whispered Pindar. 

‘She says it’s all right.” 

“Umph!” 

There was a silence. 

“It’s lucky vou got the fish then,”’ said 
Pindar finally. 

**Well—yes,”” whispered Donning, gaz- 
ing thoughtfully toward the bow where 
Beatrice and Lyon sat together, watching 
the seethe of phosphorescent water. “ Yes. 
But she would have taken me anyhow 
whether I’d caught the fish or not.” 

“Who says so?” 

“She did.” 

“You don’t say!’’ said Pindar. ‘Well, 
we wasted our day then. There is points 
of similarity between women and tarpon, 
ain’t they? 

Donning laughed and took the old man’s 
rough and knotted hand. ‘ You're a good 
sport, Mr. Rowe! When I get back to 
New York I want to send you something 
I want you to remember me.” 

Pindar looked affectionately at the 
young man. He grinned sheepishly. He 
lowered his voice. ‘Son, don’t you tell 
anybody—I’d like one of them darn fool 


asked Donning, 
“T must have passed 
Don’t stab the fish. 


| tarpon outfits.” 
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Drummer Boy of the 
WIAs DI Confederacy lease! 


**Chas. E. Mosby, at the age of 13 years, enlisted as 
a drummer, May roth, 1861—Elliott Grays, Co. I, 6th 











Y, : ” 
y Na. Regiment of Infantry’’—so reads the record—and 
vy, that child served in the Confederate army rightthrough 7% 
Y the four years of the Civil War. Two companions, 7% 
vy being slightly older, were put in the ranks. 4 
Y ° ° ° » «4 i 
7 _ this picture is one of the 3500 long lost Civil War © 
y Photographs that we have just recovered from oblivion, 7 
Ui . . ° Py 
7, and put in ten big volumes so that every American can 
YF, 
7 own them. % 
Y Right into | ry yl | I ty) 
these bright drummer boy { both ‘ Y 
ie Only fourteen or filtee yea ° , 
ld, they b the burde like me f 
; the lor ' ole \ wo 
Y ~ 
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This offer cannot be held open indefiniteiy 
Send the coupon today and 10 cents to 
cover mailing charges 


SEND THE COUPUN TODAY 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS COMPANY 
13 Astor Place, New York, N. ¥ 











The Summit 
Town and 


Country 
The Shirt of Individuality 


For that individual set of men 
who object to enjoying con 
fort at the sacrifice of style 

The soft standing collar that 


is attached right to the shirt over 


comes all ol ctions, it has th 
hite collar 


] 
dressy appearance otaw 


without any of its discomforts 


Guiterman Bros. 
Makers 
SAINT PAUL, MINN. ! a 
























Made in Four Grades 


The Anchor The Lenox 
The Windsor The Style ‘‘A’’ 


; {E. price of a Mattress should depend upon the 


juality of its filling. 


T wo Mattresses laid side by side might appear of 
yet one of them contain a filling not worth 
a third or a fourth part the value of the other. 

This is why so many people pay an extravagant price for the 


equal value, 


Matti ess they get, 


Stearns & Foster Mattresses are made with a laced opening device by 
means of which the quality of the cotton used inside can be critically examined 
You know exactly what you are paying for. 

For over sixty years The Stearns & Foster Co. have been manufac- 
turing cotton products and their daily output of Mattresses far exceeds that 
This is why a Stearns & Foster Mattress enjoys the 
highest prestige for comfort, service, purity and finish. 

For sale generally by furniture dealers and department stores thruout 
if you are unable to get our Mattresses from your dealer, 
drop us a line and we shall see that you are promptly supplied. 
must be on the label on the Mattress; 
Insist upon it. 


The Stearns & Foster Co. 


and comparisons made. 


of any other Factory. 


the United States. 


[he name “‘Stearns & Foster’’ 


otherwise it is not genuine. 


Dept. D-6 





Our 


tion, 


**laced opening’’ 
answers the vital ques- 
**What is Inside 

” te Mattress?” 


THE 























Cincinnati, O. 













Strikes Fire Without Matches!! 


McLaughlin’s “Imperator’’ Pocket 
Lighter makes an instantaneous 
flame of fire every time you 


press the button. It oper- 
ates with ane handand takes the 
place of matches in the vest 
pocket. It is smaller than a 
1atch safe and makes 1000 lights 
wit h 60 drops of benzine. Lasts for 
years and operates without winding 
or scrats hing—just push the button, 

lake this adv. to your Druggist or 
Clear Dealer ar d dake me if sts amped 








“ McLaughilit poet If not 
" ped e Mc Laughlin’s” we 
vill nd you one > ty insured 


rail won receipt of $1 to 


McLAUGHLIN SALES COMPANY 
705 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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rhe nbiest ote asure OF 
asiness autum 
the market Solid, cush 


fon or pneumatic tires 


Just What You Ts Been Waiting For 
og 





f this « ‘oineay 
Uoroughbred and our 


introductory offer 








KENMORE MANUFACTURING (0. 340 Gaff Blig, CHICAGO, ILL. | 





ARTISTIC BRASS CRAFT 


Hand made, beautifully etched jewelry. Durable, stylish and 
very appropriate for gifte. Individuality in every article. 
eA Any tuitial 1 comners hammered borders. 
of initial, plain corner 





yle onvent gn instead 





ak! Money ananed fesir 


Los Angeles, California 
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Moving Picture Machines Mon rY 


t rches, 
= t 
ng 
e wha t 
1 wa 
a night 
how. Cate 





ogue Free | : rvof Moving 
Picture Machinee, Post Card Projectors, Talking Machines, ete. 


CHICAGO PROJECTING CO., 225 Dearborn St, Dept. 221, Chicago 








Here's the best book ever published 
on artistic wood finishing, the work 
of famous experts, illustrated in 5 














colors. For a limited time only In 
we will mail it free and pay post- 

age to anyone interested inthe @ > . 2 

latest and most artistic way of y 7 swer- 

finishing furniture, ing tus 

woodwork and floors ad, ask 

Aa your leading dealer for Book 

in paint for free samples of SEP-4E 


(made in 15 popular 
shades) and Under-La: 
(better than sh 
varni 










his name 
mail them to y« y 
8.C. Johnson & Bon 
Racine, Wis. 











Lubricate— Burn cleanly 
leave no carbon deposit 


ALL GARAGES—ALL DEALERS 


Write for Booklet 
“The Common Sense of Automobi 


INDIAN REFINING COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


e Lubrication” 


First National Bank Building, Cincinnati, Ohio 
123 William Street, New York City 
W. P. Fuller & Co., San Francisco, Cal., Agents 














CUT ese. BILL IN HALF 


The wo = ec are bakes 
potatoes in 221 stes 
ng cise in less time 






ie than r 

sired by any oven and N 

BURN ON BOTTOM,—cook 

vegetables at same time on any 

tof stove over ONE blaze or 

— ao fe. Unsurpassed for heating 
ean t 


ir 
-_ Bh express §1.% Amba Wante 


THRTY APPLIANCE CO., 7 West 3ist Street, NEW YORK 
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THE BRITISH 
BUSINESS MIND 


(Conctuded from Page 13) 


small that the whole lot could be displayed 
on a packing-box. The five-and-ten-cent 
idea brought a brand-new point of view to 
bear on the world of merchandise at that 
period—and the latter was found wanting. 
There were few articles that fell within the 
range of the new idea, yet these stores ap- 
pealed to our public; and, as the business 


| grew, buyers were sent all over the world, 


picking up suitable novelties and getting 
manufacturers to make new ones. Today 
the American five-and-ten-cent store carries 
thousands upon thousands of articles within 
its price range and illustrates clearly that 
buying can be made as great a creative 
force as selling, when it is done with intelli- 
gent knowledge of the consumer. These 
stores, as we know them, are still to be 
developed in England. 

Some years ago a buyer for the leading 
American five-and-ten-cent-store syndi- 
cate found in England a chinaware article 
that he saw would sell steadily as a staple 
in this country, provided the shape were 
slightly changed to meet American taste. 


The British manufacturer, however, re- | 


fused to change the shape. The buyer 
offered to provide all the new moulds and 
held out in prospect an order that would 
have gone far toward keeping the plant 
busy six months in the year. 
Briton said the present shape sold all 





But the | 


over the world—to India, China and South | 


America—and that what was good enough 
for the trade there ought to be good enough 
for the consumer in the United States. 
Ultimately the order was placed with some 
one else. 

Years ago, when one silk dress lasted 
a woman her lifetime, British silks were 


widely sold, being heavy enough to stand | 


alone. But fashion changed. Lightweight 
silks came in from Continental looms and 
women dressed in the familiar ‘“‘some soft, 
clinging stuff”’ worn by the novelist’s hero- 
ines. British manufacturers said this was 
a passing fancy and waited for fashion to 
swing back. It hasn’t swung back yet. 


Many of them appear to be waiting still. | 


The other day a London buyer whose shop 
supplies most of the materials used by 


fashionable dressmakers stated that ninety | 


per cent of his silks came from abroad. 
Despite his importance as an outlet to 
that portion of the British feminine public 
that sets fashions, he added, only two 
| British manufacturers of silks had taken the 
trouble to call upon him in recent times. 


In the Parade of Trade 


Despite the better knowledge of invest- 
ments prevailing in Great Britain, there is 
only four and a half billion dollars of life 
insurance in force there, as contrasted with 
nearly twenty-four billions in the United 
States. Even when it is remembered that 
we have double the population, the con- 
trast is very marked. It is probably due 
to difference in selling methods. Instead 


of training solicitors to earn a good living | 


selling life insurance, as we do, the British 
companies seem to rely chiefly on agents 


who are able to place policies occasionally, | 


by reason of social or business influence. 
Rate-cutting is a common competitive 
weapon, where we have abolished it by law. 


In selling methods John Bull is back | 


toward the rear of the procession, but not 
off the road. 
that he is hopelessly lost; but anybody 
who will take a comfortable seat on the 
grandstand and wait not more than ten 
years is certain to see John Bull come along 
at the point where we are passing now. He 
may do it in five years. The British busi- 
ness mind has a suspicion of the new meth- 
ods that it stigmatizes as American, but it 
is rapidly waking up to the fact that they 
are not so much American as human—and 
due to worldwide changes in industry and 
distribution. 

We have been able to lead the pro- 
cession in developing new ways chiefly 
because our business is in the hands of the 
first generation and we have more liberty 
to make experiments. Very often John 
Bull is in the third or fourth generation 
and is bound by the private discounts 
granted under his grandfather. We have 
the enormous advantage in business of not 
knowing who grandfather was. 

Editor's Note—This is the third and last article 
of a series by James H. Collins. 
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Everyone Needs a Telescope 


It enables you to see objects miles 
away. Vacationists can multiply their 
joys with it, forit brings all the coun- 
try around right up to their eyes. 
Near waterways you can watch 
incoming or passing ships— 
read their names. And for 











% farmers and ranchmen it is 
a 
= absolutely anecessity, for 






they can keeptheireyes 
on their cattle, horses 
or men when far out 
in the fields. 
























For studying celestial 5 
nomena, particularly the 
sun spots, this sol 


recurring 
r eyepiece will all 
a careful study of Old Sol and solar 
eclipses 


Excelsior 
Telescope 


Eyepiece of telescope can be used 
as a microscope to detect insects 
or germs in plants or vegetable 
The Excelsior Telescope is 
made by one of the largest manu 
facturers in Europe. The lenses 
are carefully ground and correctly 
adjusted by experts. It is brass 
bound, and besides the solar eye 
piece has a brass dust cover at the 
end. Closed, the telescope is 12 
inches long, and has a circumfer 
ence of 5% inches. It opens over 
3'4 feet long in five sections. 
It is a known fact that telescc 
st $5.00 to §s 


Solar eyepiece. 





pes of this 
—even without a 


For $1.00 you can now 
have a telescope with acvan- 
tages of one worth §5.00 
to $8.00. 


The © 






orice. ? ee 
sas City, Kar . says: “Could 
count cattle 20 miles away. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money back. Send us your dollar 
by registered letter, postal money 
one ork ank draft, to our order, to 
day. We send the telescope by mail 
or express insured for 20c extra, 



















Oar Illustrated Bargain Catalogue sent 
free with each telescope 


Dollar Specialty Co. Dept. 8.P., 90 Chambers 


Street, New York 
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It’s hard to wear 
outor washoutthe 
style and shape of 
“Frisbie Collars.” 
They last to the last, 


Four-ply and 
hand-made. 
At most good shops. 
25 Cents for Two. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, 
we will (prepaid) on receipt of price. 


\ ruse COON & CO. | | MAKERS, TROY, N. w/ 


i RADY Wi WA CURUASH RMA ANAL 


Allen’sFoot- Ease 


€9 Shake Into Your Shoes 


Allen’s Foot«Ease, the antiseptic pee 
der Bed the feet. It relieves painf: 
| e ende 




















U4 

corns and bunions. It's the greatest 
comfort discovery of the age. Allen’s 
FooteEase makes tight or new s 
feeleasy. It is acertain relief fc 
growing nails, perspiring, « allous and 
tired, aching feet. We have over 30,000 
te stimonials. TRY ITTO DAY. Sold 
everywhere, 2Sc -. =~ enna ony sub- 
stitute. Sent by ma 

FREE TRIAL PACKAGE 

sent mail, Addres 


ALLEN S. OLMSTED. LeRoy, N.Y. 























American Woolen © 
of America 


Win. M Wood President 


HE largest worsted mill on earth is the Wood Worsted Mill 

shown below. We built it as an everlasting monument to one 

of the greatest of American industries, and to enable us to 
supply more economically the demand for dependable fabrics. 
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lhe American Woolen Company—comprising 
American methods, American machinery, Ameri- 
can workmen and American stockholders — is “ of 
the people,” “by the people,” and “for the people.” 
The reasonable prices at which we furnish our 
fabrics for the clothes of the people are made pos- 
sible: First, by our great and economical purchases 
of raw material; and Second, by the magnitude 
and efficiency of our mills. 
We ask your co-operation in demanding American Woolen 


Company’s fabrics, whether purchased by the piece or in the 
finished garment. By such co-operation you endorse an American 
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b This mill is one of the thirty-four mills owned and operated by industry which offers you a finished product representing substantial 
the American Woolen Company. These thirty-four mills produce pag sce economies to which you are entitled and which are yours 
the largest quantity of woolen and worsted fabrics manufactured ee 
agit Seat Order the Cloth as well as the Clothes 
by any single organization in the world. aoe 
This mill is representative of an industry which in revenue MERICAN WOOLEN COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
contributed to the Government ranks second only to sugar, and in SCD WORE, Sone Ae 
number of wage earners ranks second to none. American Woolen Building, 18th to 19th Street on 4th Avenue 
, ‘ , ° New York 
Our present organization, extended and deep rooted in American eo 
soil, is in large part due to the appreciation and approval of the public. 
wide, 6 stories high otal floor 
space 2,579,351 square feet or nearly 60 acre 
60,000 tons of coal consumed annually $2 boilers to run 
engines which generate 25,000 horse-powet The mill typifies th 
latest and most scientific principles of mill construction as regards the 
‘ welfare, safety and comfort of its 6,000 employees 
i 
; res oy, 58% wi 
RSS SISSIES a 
‘ . DURING 1910, 2,623,412 CHICLETS WERE SOLD EACH DAY hy 
| »f * DA 
i (J ray, > /\ 
+ ia | 
\ } ssf 
H N : y if 
Xe , , 
{ path REALLY DELIGHTFUL \ 
M 
Che Dainty Mint Covered |} 
| Candy Conlsd Chow 
Vv Just ask your doctor what 4e thinks of Chiclets. Doctor —_ ~*~ 
N dentists and trained nurses use and rec ommend Chiclets for thei | Chiclets 
. patients’ use and use them themselves in the sick-room, the 
Completely equipped as shown office or home. Phat exquisite peppermint, the ¢rwe mir 
makes Chiclets the refinement of chewing gum for people 
High Tension Magneto Ignition. \ refinement. 
“ ~ . - ah ol ” 4 - 
WILL GO WHERE NO OTHER CAR HAS BEEN \A For Sale at all the Better Sort of Stores 
Four cylinder motor twenty-two HP, valves and all moving parts enclosed and dust proof. VA\ 5¢ the Ounce and in 5¢, 10¢ and 25¢ Packets 
10,000 MILES ON SET OF TIRES a akc been eaieneiie ue iil scan 
* SEN-OE. . L I ’ t t ’ ( 
Ask for Book ‘‘E”’ with hill climbing guarantee. Good dealers wanted in unoccupied territory. ; icing aries? singe ie 
> DELIVERIES ——— CAPACITY sil alee ute Gee 
MAY DELIVERIES CAPACITY 10,000 CARS PER YEAR. =X > Ss —>\ bt ees 
je @ Oa 
METZ COMPANY, Waltham, Mass. aOR Sr ae 
AGP) “Ae | A 
For ‘Stained Wall Ag T YOUR IDEAS| $2,000 to $5,000 Xx... 
a 
or Damp and Stained Concrete Walls | {| Tock tiow te Obtaina Patent” || Mom Wanted —At Once Ys eh 
Trus-Con Exterior Wall Finishes, applied with a brush, pro ? [ B: Send rough sketch for free report as trat ody > hemes eee ee ee 
vide a dampproof and protective surface to cor va “ donee ait +n wrentceteery coe th vel, ont oe y A ; spes 
enter into the surface pores, he y i \\ Sy Pty ecg manute 3 : s . 
icrete—conceal! hair cracks \ Patent Obtained or Fee Returned t and manag 
cence—do not peel or crack off li t CHANDLEE & CHANDLEE, Patent Att’ ys king r 
I > Established 16 Year Business Law 
. Trus-Con Wall Finishes are furnished in a variety of color | ke 1007 F Street, Washington, D. C Vrite t for tre k « 
P , tor use on concrete, brick and all masonry surface t — La Salle Extension University Box 4014 Chicago, Il 
t A Tell us about your walls. We will send Color Card and — ‘ 
q detailed suggestions, free. M Pictures and descriptions of latest 1911 n ill pr ! 
TRUSSED CONCRETE STEEL COMPANY OTORCYCLE makes in the big, illustrate al Spr Number of 
401 Trussed Concrete Bldg Detroit, Mich. BICYCLING WORLD AND MOTORCYCLE REVIE\ to be ed on April 29th 
Trus-Con Floor Enamel, i t ' rete floors ; Trus Con Paste for 10 cents For 25 cents you get this splendid special Spring Number and tl hook, 
aterproutis ete ; Trus-Con Sno-Wite tor « rf g int “Care and Repair of Motorcych Addre Motorcycle Review, No. 917 Tribune Buil New York, 























What color should you paint your house? Our 
Portfolio, “Color Schemes for Exterior House 
Painting,” will help you decide. It is sent free. 


The above is one of many styles of houses shown in color in our Port- 
folio of exterior designs. Accompanying each design are exact specifica- 
tions for producing the results shown. ‘The right color for your house 
is the color which is appropriate to its style of architecture and which 
gives it the best setting in its surroundings. You paint your house for 


two reasons: Sie Sa 
1 ‘To give it the color you like. 


2 To preserve the material of which it is made. 
The Sherwin-Williams Company suggests the right color to paint 
your house to get the best effect, and makes the right paints to produce 
that effect and to give a lasting and durable protection to the house. 


* SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
os Pa INTS €&VARNISHES 


Sold by dealers everywhere. Ask your local dealer for color cards and full information 
For the Special Home Decoration Service write to 


The Sherwin-Williams Company, Decorative Dept., 613 Canal Road, N.W., Cleveland, O. 
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Peter's Progress 


into the hearts of discrimi- 
nating candy eaters is due 
to its wonderful flavor. 


Peter’s owes this flavor to 
the secret process of com- 
bining milk and chocolate, 
invented by Mr. D. Peter 

of Vevey, Switzerland. 


Peter’s is as wholesome 
| ° e ee 
as it is delicious. 


Peter’s comes in several varieties: 

Peter’s Milk Chocolate 

Peter’s Milk Chocolate Croquettes 

Peter’s Almond Milk Cha 

Peter’s Milk Chocolate with Roasted 
Hazelnuts, called «*Thimbles?’ 
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Send for our free Cottage- baa 
Bungalow Portfolio ty 
showing all the rooms in colors and P 
specifying the actual materials for 
securing the same beautiful results | id 4 
in yourown home. Complete spec- | rue 7 rs 
ifications are given to produce the : oO) oN 
effects shown, not only for the fin- . DN Bowes 


ishing of the walls, ceiling, wood- 
work, floor Ss, etc 
tions for the curtains and draperies, 
the rugs and furniture. You can 
adapt any or all of the color com- 
binations in our Cottage -Bunga- 
low Portfolio, or our Decorative 
Department will prepare special 
suggestions upon receipt of blue- 
prints, drawings or descriptions of 
your home or other buildings. 


:., but also sugges- : : ; : 
Lamont, Corliss & Co 


Sole Agents New York 








Don't sell your Household Goods Ship | them at moGuees 
ransfe 





ern States. 
TRANS-CONTINE NIAL "FREIG ‘HT c COMPAN) 
505 Bedford Bldg., Chicag: 
614-29 Broadway, New \o “A 








A handy thing to 


have about the house. 








Own a Good Saw 

A poor one is not *‘ good enough” for anybody. 
You want a saw that cuts quick and true and 
holds its sharp teeth edges—a 


Simonds Saw 


It’s made of tough, hard Simonds Steel, rolled and 
tempered by us especially so the teeth will hold their 
sharp, quick-cutting points against hard usage. 
Nearly 80 years’ experience is behind every Simonds 
Saw and our guaranty. 
Write for ‘‘Guide Book for Carpenters’’— 
FREE — and learn how to care for a saw. 


™ SIMONDS MFG. CO., Fitchburg, Mass. 


Chicago Portland, Ore. San Francisco ~“S 
New Orleans New York Seatile 
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* j It’s a pleasure to ray into a suit |. 
AF of Keepkhool Underwear. The light, §.? 
' ~ airy, elastic ribbed texture of the Keepéool fabric makes ; 
hy Avepkool the daintiest and .most comfortable of Summer 
f j underwear. Avepsool is the only elastic ribbed porous #4" 
} i underwear. ‘The elastic rib means that Keephool fits r 
smoothly, yields to every movement of the body, and Fe} 
j will not bag or sag in spite of the roughest . " 
washing or hardest wear. It'sthe perfected ; ‘ 
bites orous underwear for men and boys. 4 f 
iy beat Separate 9 Separate = 
| q : Men’ S Garments 50c Boys Garments 25¢ « 
} Peed " 
Ra ‘ \ 4 Men's Union Suits $1.00. Boys’ Union Suits 50c. 
a “ Made in knee and ank th drawers 
be rt or ng sleeves and athletic shirts for 
men, women and children | 
Ata eale Write us for free catalog 
and sample of Arephool tabric. 
FULD & HATCH KNITTING CO., 
Dept. P Albany, N Y. 2a 
t Sit) 


Don’t Throw Away Your Dull Razor Blades 


Send no money with blades 
address for convenient mailing-jacket 


We resharpen them ‘“‘Good 
as New, Many say Better.” 
140,000 pleased patrons. Send 


It pleased on their return pay 30c the dozen 
Keenedge Bidg., Chicago. 169 Congress St., Boston. 


KEENEDGE CO., 800 





DOES BLOOD TELL? 
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and resources as it can utilize in any profit- 
able way in the training and nutrition of 
its children. As Bacon shrewdly remarked, 
three hundred years ago, ‘ Money is like 
muck —not good unless it be spread’’; and 
some form of biologic equalization of re- 
sources and environment is urgently called 
for. The wealth of the very rich is as great 
a curse to their children as the poverty of 
the desperately poor is to theirs. 

One of the greatest barriers to such a 
normal and natural equalization of favors 
is the principle of artificial law —a purely 
fictitious or conventional right, not a nat- 
ural one, as we now regard it—by which 
the community permits to descend or, 
more accurately, engages to transmit at 
death to the children of distinguished and 
successful men all the accumulations of 
material property that may have been 
acquired during the parents’ lifetime. The 
only justification for this artificial right was 
the belief that great men were certain to 
produce great sons; and that it was, there- 
fore, to the interest and profit of the com- 
munity to devote the large fortunes that 
they had accumulated to the nurture and 
care of these, its potential leaders. Ninety- 
five per cent of the community, in fact, 
starved itself and went naked in order that 
five per cent might have enough, and ten 
times more than enough, to develop for the 
benefit of the community the great talents 
that it was supposed to possess. For ages 
we have reared and crammed hundreds of 
goslings in the hope that one of them might 
turn out a swan. 

That belief practically has now been 
shown to be a delusion; and the artificial 
right founded upon it, therefore, falls with 
it. Itis advantage and favoritism enough 
on the part of Nature that the children of 
a great man should have his companion- 
ship and advice, his care and example, and 
should inherit his looks and such share of 
his abilities as may fall to their lot. These 
things are endowment and equipment enough 
forany healthy, honest and sensible method 
of life. All the rest of his material aeccumu- 
lations, which the assistance of the com- 
munity enabled him to secure and which 
the power of the community is required to 
transfer to his children, should be allowed 
to go back to the common fund so that 
each generation can be given a fresh, clean 
start, with a fair field and no favors. Such 
an act of simple justice would benefit the 
children of the rich and the members of 
the aristocracy as much as it would the 
children of the poor and the offspring of 
the average man. 

Of course it will be objected at once 
that these conclusions are at variance with 
and, indeed, contrary to the experience of 
breeders of other species of animals, such as 
horses, cattle and dogs; but the two cases 
are far from parallel. 


Humanity Reconstructed 


In the first place, all our races of supe- 
rior speed or beauty, or egg-coining, milk- 
making or fattening power, as the case may 
be, have originated from a small group of 
exceptional individuals, who were them- 
selves sports or mutants occurring upon the 
law of average and picked out from hun- 
ireds of thousands of ordinary or average 
individuals. 

In the second place, in order to establish 
and fix these breeds or strains, it has usually 
been found necessary to breed them in and 
as the saying is; mating individuals 
who were the closest blood relatives. This, 
of course, for obvious reasons, has never 
been carried out in human superior strains, 
suve in a few rare instances. 

In the third place, these superior breeds 
and strains have been most industriously 
and insistently supported and reénforced 
by the best chance-occurring individuals of 
each generation of common stock. 

Fourthly, though the offspring of well- 
bred or pedigreed stock is likely to be of a 
higher general level and to contain a larger 
number of individuals showing superior 
qualities than the offspring of common or 
“‘serub”’ stock, yet the actual percentage of 
high-grade individuals of good type born 
in even the best strains is comparatively 

small, with an immense number of culls and 
wastrels. 

Finally, the problem before the breeder 
of thoroughbred stock is a totally differ- 
ent one from that before the human race- 
builder. A cattle breeder can, for economic 


in, 


reasons, afford to own and deal with only 
a few dozen or score—or, at the outside, 
a few hundred—individuals; and conse- 
quently he must make these few individuals 
all of as high quality as possible in order to 
get as high a probability of high-grade or 
exceptional offspring as possible. If he 
could deal with and handle, say, ten 
thousand grades and scrubs he could pick 
out each year from that number more 
high-class and thoroughbred individuals 
than he could out of his two or three dozen 
pure-blood animals; but the experiment is 
too costly and progress too slow. 

In the case of human racebreeding we 
have obviously a totally different state of 
affairs. We have, as the Indian explained 
to some one who complained of lack of 
time, “‘all the time there is’’—that is to 
say, all the thousands or millions of indi- 
viduals in the nation are at our disposal to 
select from. Those low-grade or inferior 
individuals, whom we do not need for pur- 
poses of leadership and artistic, inventive 
or literary production, will support them- 
selves at their own expense. We can make 
our selection from tens of thousands and 
from millions; and we have no need what- 
ever to favor specially the reproduction 
of a small group of superior individuals in 
order to develop an adequate number of 
great men. 


From the Cook and Tailor 


As a matter of statistical fact, nine-tenths 
of all our leaders and great men have come 
and still come from the great eighty per 
cent of the community and not from the 
ten or fifteen per cent of middle-class, 
or from the five per cent of superior or 
aristocratic families. 

Such distribution, then, of our re- 
sources as will raise the general average of 
comfort and well-being to that point where 
every child born shall have a full and fair 
opportunity to develop all the powers and 
possibilities that may be hidden in him, 
will produce the largest number of leaders, 
of geniuses and of men who will honor 
and bless their generation. As it stands 
at present, only the toughest and hardest- 
headed and sharpest-clawed of at least the 
lower fifty per cent of our community can 
succeed in rising to that level where they 
have full scope for their powers. In other 
words, upon fifty and in some civilizations 
upon seventy per cent of the community a 
premium is ple iced for success and survive il 
under what Huxley bitterly called “the 
qualities of the ape and the tiger.” 

Possibly many of our greatest geniuses 
and most valuable intellects die in infancy 
of starvation, overcrowding and dirt-diseases, 
or become stunted and warped in childhood 
through premature stress and strain. The 
very choicest seed of the Great Sower too 
often, under our present unjust and unequal 
conditions, falls upon stony ground or i 
choked among thorns and weeds. 

On two points biology speaks in no un- 
certain tones. One is that the highest 
sible perfection and flowering of the human 
mind and soul and spirit can, and in ninety 
per cent of cases does, occur at one bound, 
as it were, from the average level. 
cessive generations of breeding are not nec- 
essary to produce great men. It may take 
three generations to make a gentleman; 
but when you have made him he is gen- 
erally a fool and always a parasite. Aris- 
tocracies and great families descending 
from great men do not improve with suc- 
cessive generations, but, on the contrary, 
grow duller and more commonplace; and 
usually within six or seven generation 
either die out or deteriorate. For every 
great man produced in an aristocracy 
under the most favorable circumstances 
there will be produced fifty fools and 
thousand mediocrities, each of whom cost 
just as much to be reared and supported 
as the one great man. 

All of the qualities that distinguish the 
gentleman, the man of family, the man of 
breeding are qualities of feeding and 
feathers. Any sound and wholesome aver- 
age family could be turned into “society 
people” inside of two generations without 
the slightest difficulty, simply by the labor 
of the cook, the tailor and the dancing- 
master. Take away its money from under 
any aristocracy and it falls into the com 
mon ruck at once. How long will society 
countenance and support this monstrou 
and wasteful injustice lity? 
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damneck, | MEN ~ Clean, Beautiful, 
Cicthes . 


Snapshots of Well-Known . 
COOK Ghidaedbeen Writere Mar-Proof Floors 


° . at Work and Pla 
In clever designs that J Every uncarpeted floor should be 


: . . coated with Elastica Floor Finish. It 

. will win your admi- gives to any floor a water-proof finish 
ration. New Spring Styles which nothing mars or discolors. 

that merit your adoption. 


Elastica is not only for natural wood 
floors. It is for painted Hoors, porch 
Every garment fashioned and floors, oilcloth andlinoleum. It protects , 
x needled to perfection by skilful 
tailors in roomy day-light shops. 


O to the “Sampeck” 

dealer in your town 
to-day. He will show you 
many new models and re- 
veal to you the inner reasons 
for “‘Sampeck"’ reputation. 
Our new Book of Fashions 
Y\ awaits your request. 



















































the paint— makes old paint look new — 
saves scrubbing — multiplies the life of 
linoleum. 

Nothing takes the place of Elastica. 
It is made by a secret process, the result 
of 40 years of experience. 

Elastica is the ideal floor finish. It 
meets all expectations. ‘Try it on one 
SAMUEL W. PECK & CO. 
New York 


floor and you will always use it on all 





your floors. Ask your dealer. 


| ia ny A | 
Crea enatamie hatueine 1 As Tl 
= || _ FLOOR FINISH 


re | Look for this Trade -Mark « Ye ! 
© s | All others are imitati : 





























SENT FREE—We want to send ve 1a book, 
**How to Finish Floors, hited with ex) t 
suggestions about fini shine old and new floor 
Also samples of Elastica coated on paper for 


tests. Alsoa beautiful bookmark—just to repay 
you for writing us. 





Simply send us your name and addre a 
postal will do. 


Ask for Book 106 


TENT— 


CATALOG 





Address Standard Varnish Works, 29 
Free! Broadway, New York, or 2620 Armour Ave., 
If you expect to Chicago, or 301 Mission St , San Francisco, 
» camping do Calif. Or International Varnish Co., Ltd., 
1iltoget this T ; 
le book, Toronto, Canada. 





d get it now, 


A Cony Guide given away! 








of Tents and Camp Supplies 











ho , Seamano Yara Wns | 
































ever issued. tl ables yo o buy direct from the largest 
manul. rer s the Protects you egzing st frauds ASK YOUR DEALER (48) 
the lowest. This ca 4 ~ wa map ey | Owen Johnson 
P ainy f untis g. et an aw the wity on : 
techs, Syringe ani weed If Your Feet | Senie delveencentiie Bebtes CYCLING —A RETURNING FASHION! 
H. Chanson C 132 Marke S, Dept 401 Chicago - : 
C paren Det 414, Chia | Could Talk 
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BICYCLES 


“The Stetson Corndodger” 
would be their cry—the shoe 



























that allows the toes to breathe. Columbia, Rambler, 
Young or old. Learn scientific intensive agri = . . | 
culture. Faculty of experts from leading Agr. Ihe favorite of particular men | Cleveland, Tribune, | 
nlleges , vid derstandable cours e - . | P wa 
6G. neral me = fo r acti oar and sson sate em Ww ho enjoy foot-comfort— the etern recy il it not fo ind in | 
f pemsere ¥ An arses in K ur a eee: shoe for fussy feet. other makes 
Learn to raise Poultry or r Flo wers for Profit even ‘| r ‘ | The Pope Daily Service Service Bicycle | 
on acity nique, practical course Settle the shoe problem for all time Sa Sed Sor Ol ast 
n, outdoo i . lowers, P ’ . . las if 
*rofit in spare time. by wearing the Stetson Corndodger. et neon yor pea 
i whant. Weguar- ‘The Stetson is also made in high toe, CAUTION! Thousands of very low grade wheels with fancy 
ir . dot —_ arch and heel effects for the young eT ee oe SaaS ee Oe ae 
By ary Ba bry ‘itow man who wants s*s!e, snapand vim. ase sate to buy and ride. G28 to $00 
te Mate ao Home ee Mere > ‘Which cours : . 5 THE POPE MFG. CO., 463 Capitol Ave., Hartford, Conn. 
A F School, * one Bec Look forthe Red Diamond 
merican Farmers’ School, *uicnsapoite —on the sfoe—and onthe 

















store. Write for style book 


Keep a a Cash Account and name of nearest dealer. 


ousehold accounts, “Stetsons cost more by the | 
s ete expense analy s by pair, but less by the year.” 


George B Woolson « Ce., 0 ‘Elm “street, “ew Haven, Coun 


| AGENTS WANTED 
aes vy conan 





Stetson Shops: In New York at 7 Cor- 
landt St., in Springfield, Mass., at 170 


ex Freight Forwarding Co. Worthington St., in Cleveland, O., at 
; Reduced rates and gulch time 6 Hollenden Arcade, in Pittsburgh, Pa., 
ans old goods to all Western at Jenkins Arcade Bldg. 


nts, "448 Marquette Bldg.. Chicagc 
































u referen 
4 South Bk i ant ston 217 Front St., San Francisco ness ability. Address, We t Dis. Co ‘Room Zz 
S42 Whitehall Bidg., New York | Si6 Central Bidg., Los Angeles THE STETSON SHOE CO., So. Weymouth, Mass. @ Rast 42nd Street, New York City, N.Y: 
1801 Wri ght Bidg., St. Louty Write nearest office ——— _ etal ; 
~ | 
LAME PEOPLE ° ; ° ' 
amen Met Boe Beautiful Calif Post Card 
capes anaes ws rie — Live Shoe Dealers should write for George +08 ( —— Left) aut Hornia Post Cards 
wooklet “A.” The itteburg sas and Fran oane Eight different, many colored; highly glazed M 
Tee 4 Orthopedic Company, he ou i our stock book and proposition. mailed for 10 cents. T wenty- -five for 25 ie ts. adie wl 
. argest manufa s < , 











appliances in the world. 635 Liberty St., ‘Pittsburg, Pa. 





| P-C PUBLISHING 00., 804 8. Olive Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 








GIBEORD 


GhG EG; 


AUTOMATIC STROPPER 


One Model Sharpens Any Standard 
Make of Safety Razor Blade 


No matter what safety razor you use, you can 
have a keen, easy-shaving blade for every 
shave by using the ZigZag Automatic 
Stropper. You can easily make one blade 
give perfect service for at least six months. 

Make this wonderful little machine a part 
of your shaving outfit at once. It saves 
its cost in a short time. It stops the 
torture of shaving with duil 
blades. Itiseasy to use, and 
makes shaving with a 
safety razorapleas- 
ure as well as 
a conve- 
















nience. 





Complete 








With Fine - 


Curve Cut 
Strop Gives the 


Barber’s Stroke”’ 
Works easier, quicker, and 
gives better results than heavy, 
cumbersome machine costing three 
times as much. Weighs less than 4 oz. 
Folds compactly into small space. Just the 
thing for travellers. Sold by the leading drug- 
gists, hardware and other dealers everywhere 
in U. S. for $1.00; in foreign countries, 
$1.50, or sent prepaid from factory on receipt 
of price. Send for free booklet. “No More 
Dull Blades For Me.” 


GIBFORD SPECIALTY CO., 47 E. Fort St., Detroit, Mich. 
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REIS 
UNDERWEAR 


In every fabric to fit 
men of every build 


REIS 
DROERWEAR 


REGISTERED 


Ever: arment bearin H! 
y Ais daper rs } 


GUARANTEED 





Ask for style No. 428 at SUc per gar 
t—REIS genuine 


ment Egyptiz 


ROBERT REIS & CO 
Dept. 8,560-562 Broadway. New York City 











" , y. Wee 
roll, Write for Plan A, 


WANTED — aed 3 = seagsnc ype — 
representative Good lar ploy you 


Automobile College of Washington, Washington, D. C. 


Fine Rugs #:::;" Old Carpet 
DENWORTH RUG MILL || SEND FOR 
3045-47-49-51 Boudinot St., Phila, |! CATALOGUE 
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How Can You Blind Yourself to the Advantages 
of The Elmore Valveless High Duty Motor? 





VALVELESS 
Two-Cycle 


Five-Passenger Touring Model 36-B, 50 H.P., $1,750 


The average broad minded American, no matter how it may upset 
his plans, is quick to discard the old forthe new—the wrong for 
the right—when he is confronted: by incontrovertible facts. 

There is an invincible logic about the Elmore Valveless H/7eh4 Duty 
Motor which no right reasoning motorist can escape. 

Assuming you to be of that class which is seeking the highest 
efficiency, and the highest form of motor car enjoyment, we 
venture to confront you with certain advantages enjoyed only 
by an owner of an Elmore, with its A/7e¢h Duty Aloror. 


High duty literally means a higher range of power than cat The Elmore owner never needs to regrind his valves 
be secured from any other engine extant never, mark you— The High Duty Motor has no valves 
' : 7 } . . ae Se 
In a preliminary sense this is due to the fact that the four lhe Elmore owner has a motor which does not carbonize, 
cylinders of the High Duty Motor, unlike any other in while the ordinary motor must be taken down at frequent 
’ . ] ’ > > } ne i | 
existence, act as a single power unit— not as four separate intervals in order that the carbon may be scraped and 


cylinders. chipped out 


+ . ' The Elmore Valveless High Duty Motor has no small 
This in turn is rendered possible by the principle of the i " ses 


outer parts, while ordinary motors have twenty or more 
patented gas distributor found in the Elmore and no other ’ ; ; ' 
on each cylinder; must have them to operate its valves 
a ice ty Dé co. d eo thar } , 
By means of this distributor the vas Is timed, » that dy The Elmore Valveless High Duty Motor has twice the 
é - fe 4 imor oO n la j 
admitting it early or late, the Elmore owner ma power impulses per crank shaft revolution of an engine 
that degree of power desired with valves—more nearly continuous power than ts po 
ade , lat Ln mecca ened aatle np Tilealer tn en tne 
Ihe Elmore owner thus has, within a range unknown t sible with any four-cycle motor yet bu likely to be built 
other motors, a low power for easy work or a high The four related Elmore cylinders ha as many power 
power for dificult going, with an engine that is ideally npulses as could be secured by an eight cvlinder four 
economical and efficient at every point cycle, could such a motor be made practical 


This brings home to you the opening words of this announcement. 
Are you open minded? 

Do you want to find the best? Will you profit by the facts when 
you learn them? 

Ask us today for the 1911 Elmore book, as your tirst step mn 
answering these important questions. 


Write today for the 1911 Elmore literature 


Roadster Model 25, 30 H. P., $1,200 Touring Model 25, 30 H. P., $1,250 


Demi-Tonneau (Detachable) Four- Passenger Touring Model 36-B, 
50 H. P., $1,750 


Elmore Manufacturing Company, 704 Amanda St., Clyde, Ohio 
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Four-Thirty— 
Four cylinders; 32.4 
H.P.; five passenger, 
fore-door body, with 
top, side curtains and 
slip cover, gas lamps 
and tank, windshield 
and speedometer 


$2250. 


Same chassis,with open 
hve passenger touring 
body; four passenger 
detachable tonneau; 

or three passenger 

runabout—$2000, 


The question:— 


The answer:— 


. Pardon me, sir, but what car is that 
you are driving? 
Apy n Jack Rabbit 
Hlow long have you had it? 
Just got i Brand new 1911 model 
Pretty car, isn’ti And it’s the second 
\pperson for mi 


How long did you drive 


( aot 

Let me see Got it in tl 
1905. Let it go last fal 
of mine is driving it now—t 


Well, I didn't 
ibout the 
casol but the 

to the time | 
479 miles I figu 


fully 85.000 mil 


Tike 


get a §s 
middle ‘ 
spec dom«e 


sold tl 


until 


up 


Gy ! That more 
tine | the world 

Yep! That's so, but it 
powerful and strongly bu 
drove it summer and wint 
wd for another world circ 
ome more besides. Ever 
Apperson brothers and the 











oe 
— 2S a. 
; aS Sate on 
big OS 


roa 





OF” EI 
Jack Rabbit 
Car 





at) 


its prede 


1e spring of 
l—neighbor 
hat's about 
t it? 

and re 
now. 


five and one-half years, isn’ 
Cost 1 much for repair 
Ne had it overhauled 
ed in 1908 and it’s O.K 
iow far did you drive it? 


peedometer 
f the first 
ter record 


1 Cal Was 


than three 
was a very 
ilt car. I 


er and it’s 
le and then 
hear of the 


Apperson 


factory? No? Well, I imagine you 
think of buying a car, and if so you 
should get acquainted with the Apper 
sons and see their factory. You see, I 
used to drive a fore ign car; fact is 
I bought it abroad and I've been in 
practically all of the best automobile 
| this car—this 

built right 


t 

tants in Europe, and 
Apperson Jack Rabbit 
down here in Indiana at Kokomo‘by 
the Apperson brothers, from a 
factory that equals any I ever saw. 


comes 


The Appersons are both mechanics 
both expert automobile mechanics, 
and you will find them right in their 
factory personally superintending the 
work and testing and trying out every 
They know each car is right when 
it leaves their plant, and fit for the 
service which they likewise know it will 
be required to render to give its exact 
ing owner i 


The turn out a 
lot of cars each year, but every car 
that leaves their plant is a real car, 
built for long wear and hard work. 
Like all cars they the hard work, 
but many they stand up 
under it; and I have often said to my 
friends, ‘‘ All I ever do to my car is to 
give her plenty of good oil, what gaso 
line she needs and she will go as far as 
I want her to go and a good deal faster 
than I ought to expect her to se 


car. 


absolute satisfaction 


Appersons don't 


get 


iI 
UTLILKE cars 


They must have a splendid factory. 
Yes, and the finest lot of mechanics I 
have ever seen working together, many 
of them having been in the constant 


APPERSON BROTHERS AUTOMOBILE CO., 


employ of the Apperson brothers since 
they built their first car—which, by 
the way, was the first automobile, 
or horseless carriage, as it was then 
called, that was built in the United 
States. Speaking of that first car, I 
must tell you what Mr. Elmer Apper- 
son, President of the Company, told 


me one day. Said he, “The general 
style of the first car was not greatly 
unlike the wonderful one hoss shay, 


and when we got it so that it would 
run we sent out of town to a carriage 
manufacturer and purchased the body 
for it —just a regular carriage or bug 
body. When it came we were 
much amused to discover that it 
was equipped with the usual whip 
socket.’ So you that the first 
car equipment was simply a top and 
whip socket. Some different from this 


KY 


all 


see 


car, eh! 

Are Apperson cars high-priced ? 

No. They build three models—one 
at $2,000, one at $3,000 and one at 
$4,200. You can’t afford to risk a car 
at a lower price, and it’s absolutely un 
necessary to pay more, They will 
outlast, outrun and outlook half a 


dozen ordinary cars, and beautifu'ly 
hold their own with the most expensive 
cars built. 


Are Apperson cars what are called 
assembled cars? 
Oh! No! The Appersons build 


everything that goes into their cars. 
They have separate departments and 
special machinery for making all of 


Dept. P, 


anowseSffperson, Cars 


Sack PRabhhit 


KOKOMO, INDIANA 
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Why did I buy an Apperson Jack Rabbit? 


Direct result of an interview with an Apperson owner 


THE INTERVIEW: 


the important parts, each department 
under the supervision of a special fore 
man, and all parts passed upon by a 
special inspector, and in these variou 


departments they build their own 
motors, transmissions, steering gear 
axles, wheels, radiators, hoods and 
fenders and bodies; do their own up 


holstering and painting—really a lot of 


small factories all under one great head 


and all under the direction of the 
Appt rson Brothers. 
r ‘ 
hat all sounds fine to me. Does 


the car ride well? 
Hop in and I'll give you a little ride. 
I’m as proud of the car as if I built it 


myself. Look it over—see that up- 
holstering? The finest of leather. See 
how smoothly the motor runs? Notice 
how the springs eased us over that 


rough crossing? 


flying, isn’t it? 


Just like 


sailing o1 


I wish to thank you for your kind 
You have certainly done me a 
great favor, as I must confess that the 
matter of selecting a car for my own 
use was very perplexing. I shall see an 
Apperson Jack Rabbit dealer at once 
and I shall soon be driving a car like 


yours. 


ness, 


iny Apperson agent or branch manager 
| tell you that nearly all of his tles 





be traced back to enthusiastic 
who never 





miss an opport 


t friend or stranger to buy an 


Rabbit 





car, and to tell them why they 


Jack Rabbit 
Car 


is 
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The Perfect Fitting, Popular Priced 
Munsing Union Suits 








: all 
me 


i 
‘ 


Sensible, Serviceable, Satisfactory 
Durable, Comfortable, Inexpensive 





The constantly increasing popularity 
of union suits is the talk of the dry 
goods and furnishing goods trade 


Munsing Union Suits 
Are What You Have Been 


Looking for in Underwear 


Garments that are not too high priced— 
that are dainty and fine enough to suit the 
most particular, and yet so reasonable in 
cost that no one need be without them— 
garments that fit and cover the form 
perfectly, and that improve in appearance 
and feeling with each trip to the laundry— 
garments that are worn with complete 
satisfaction by several million most par- 
ticular Americans and that are so popular 
that a daily production of twenty thousand 
garments is required to supply the demand. 


THE MAMMOTH, MODERN, 
MODEL, MUNSING MILLS, 
EQUIPPED TO MAKE 
THE FINEST FABRICS 
AT LOWEST COST. 


Twenty different qualities, | every 
required style and size. Girls’ union 
suits for summer in fine bleached white 
cotton fabrics in four different styles, 
at 50c and 75c per garment. Boys’ 
union suits for summer in cream white 
or ecru shades in seven different styles 
at 50c and 75c per garment. Ladies’ 
summer union suits and separate vests 
and pants in five different light weight 
fabrics and fourteen different styles, 
all bleached white, at from 50c to $2 


per_garment. Men’s perfect fitting 


union suits in six different light weight 


fabrics, regular and athletic styles, 


every required size, at from $1.00 to 
$3.00 per garment. 
























































Leading merchants in nearly three thous- 
and of the larger towns and cities of the 
country carry Munsing underwear instock. 
Treat yourself and all the members of your 
family this summer to the inexpensive 
luxury of wearing perfect fitting, non- 
irritating Munsing suits. If your dealer is 
unable to supply you send for a Munsing 
style book and samples of all the different 
Munsing fabrics. Address 


The Northwestern 
Knitting Company 


~— 


975 Lyndale Avenue North, Minneapolis 


Iwo dainty Munsing dolls’ vests 
one pink, one blue, sent upon 
receipt of 10 cents in = stamps 
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